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News of 


IR JOHN SIMON’S declaration of policy at Geneva 
will be made after these pages are in print. All 
therefore that can be said of it here is that, if it follows 
the lines indicated by Mr. Baldwin in the House last 
week, and provides for the total abolition of military 
aviation, it will be a contribution this country will 
enhance its credit by making. Also Sir John will have 
to declare himself more or less definitely regarding the 
French plan, a task in which his path has been made 
considerably more difficult by the German newspapers’ 
regimented denunciation of the French proposals. There 
has always been one danger about the support rightly 
given in this country to the German claim for equality 
that the Germans, seeing their reasonable claims so 
strongly sustained, should take that as ground for putting 
forward others much reasonable. The complaint 
that the French Government is seeking to erect a 
European political system for the maintenance of the 
satus quo deserves no support. Europe badly needs a 
political system, and as for the status quo, while in some 
respects it needs changing, it is imperative that no 
attempt be made to change it by war. There are many 
features in the French plan that need revision, but 
France under M. Herriot has moved astonishingly far, 
and it would better become Germany to recognize that 
than to start making further stipulations about her 
return to the Disarmament Conference. 
* * * a 

The Debt to America 

Whatever decision is taken by the American Congress 
on the British Government’s application for a suspension 
of debt payments while the whole situation is re-examined, 
the Government was undoubtedly right in making the 
proposal. Debt payments ought to be reconsidered for 
two or three decisive reasons—notably the enormous 
increase in the burden owing to the fall in prices, and the 
action of the United States in keeping out by her tariffs 
the goods in which the debts must be paid—quite apart 
from the debtor’s capacity to pay, and it is entirely 
proper for us to say plainly that we take that view. The 
fact that the President-Elect has agreed to meet Mr. 


less 


the Week 


Hoover and discuss the matter is satisfactory, and it is 
pretty clear that all the responsible elements in the 
United States approve of the idea of a prolongation of the 
moratorium. But only Congress can authorize that, and 
a “lame-duck ” Congress, whose successor is already 
elected, will tend to be even more irresponsible than 
Congress usually is in such the circum- 
stances discussion on this side of the Atlantic is not likely 
to help matters. We must leave it to the thirtieth and 
thirty-first Presidents of the United States to give their 
own lead to Congress. It was, of course, inevitable that 
France should follow Britain immediately in addressing 
Washington. But the British application coming alone 
would have met with more favour. 
* cs x # 

Reforming the Lords 

The House of Lords reform scheme drafted by a number 
of Conservatives is sufliciently ingenious to make it 
interesting and backed by names sufliciently influential to 
The aim of the scheme is to make 
and less here- 


eases. In 


give it some authority. 
the Second Chamber more representative 
ditary, though tke hereditary element is still to figure 
largely, in the shape of 150 hereditary peers elected by 
their fellows, companioned by another 150 persons to 
ke elected by county and borough councils, together with 
20 others variously appointed. The odd provision is 
added (for the benefit of the Labour Party) that any member 
of the reformed House with an income of less than £600 
a year shall have it made up to that figure. The real 
point of the scheme is the proposal to give the new 
Chamber more extensive powers than the present House 
of Lords possesses under the Parliament Act. If the 
Conservative Party as a whole endorses the new plan 
it will be making considerable trouble for itself. Whether 
an elected Second Chamber should have power to hold 
up Bills passed by the Commons till they have been 
submitted to the voters at a General Election is a matter 
for reasonable controversy. But new powers are not to be 
given at this time of day to a body dependent, as to 
close on 50 per cent. of its membership, on the accident 


of birth, 
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The Ulster Parliament 

The opening of the new Parliament House at Belfast by 
the Prince of Wales on Wednesday is a notable event for 
Northern Ireland. It would be still more notable if it 
meant that the Parliament which will conduct its delibera- 
tions in the new building would devote itself with more 
diligence than in the past to legislation based on the needs 
of the counties it immediately represents. The division 
of Ireland is a matter for obvious regret and the new 
Parliament House is ina sense a symbolical perpetuation 
of it. That has to be accepted, for no one this side of 
St. George’s Channel would dream of coercing Northern 
Ireland against her will, and Mr. de Valera is at present 
providing her with little temptation to change her mind. 
Unfortunately the political leaders in the North have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing. Their Parliament 
has with regularity adopted legislation passed at West- 
minster and initiated singularly little original legislation 
of its own. New men, animated by larger ideals than 
mere resistance to association with the South, could do 
much that needs doing for the area the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland serves. 

* * * * 

Burma’s Unexpected Vote 

The results of the elections in Burma appear to be 
so decisive against separation from India that the 
Government is placed in a perplexing difficulty. It 
will be remembered that the plan of separation from 
British India was an early product of the first Round 
Table Conference two years ago. The Burma delegates 
were virtually unanimous, and the conclusion was drawn 
that Burmese public opinion was decidedly in favour of 
the change. The Government in the interval had been 
so advised. But now the elections give 30 seats to the 
Separationists, as against 26 to the Anti-separationists, 
and the latter are reinforced by 18 members of the People’s 
Party, with 11 Independents who cannot be counted 
on the official side. The forces at work are complicated. 
Burma is a country of many communities and conflicting 
regional interests. The more advanced political leaders 
and organizations have upheld the view that Burma 
must march ahead to full self-government, that success 
is more likely in association with a progressive India, 
and that separation would mean a long stage of tutelage 
under an essentially provincial system, 

* * x * 

The Ottawa Agreements Act 

The Bill necessary to bring the Ottawa agreements into 
foree became an Act on Tuesday, and as one result the 
immunity granted till November 15th from the import 
duties in force against the rest of the world has been 
prolonged for the duration of the Ottawa treaties for goods 
from all the Dominions except the Irish Free State. 
Against the latter the 10 per cent. operates automatically 
as an addition to the Special Duties imposed as a means 
of recouping the British Treasury for its loss of the with- 
held annuities. Consequently butter, eggs, cream and 
poultry now pay 40 per cent. ad valorem instead of 30. 
In spite of the distress the fiseal fight with Great Britain 
involves, Mr. de Valera survived a censure motion in the 
Dail on Tuesday by a margin of five votes instead of the 
usual seven, and now goes off, politically secure, to 
preside over the League of Nations Council. As for the 


broader consequences of Ottawa itself, if the agreements 
reached are to be judged by the criterion suggested by 
Mr. Baldwin’s aim of securing a general reduction of 
tariffs, it is pertinent to note the alarm expressed by the 
Reich Federation of German Industry, on the ground that 
83 items in the Canadian, and 440 items in the Australian 
schedules have been raised against foreign countries, 


<< 
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Japan’s Budget Record 

Japan is achieving the kind of record she might pray 
to be spared. Her draft budget, as just adopted by th 
Cabinet, amounts to a total of 2,235,000,000 yen : 
£223,500,000 at par. That looks modest enough beside 
our own £800,000,000, but values in the two Countries 
are not comparable. What is more to the point is that the 
Army and Navy Estimates actually account for more than 
50 per cent. of the total, that this year’s total estimates 
exceed last year’s by no fewer than 746,000,000 yen, and 
that, as the limit of taxation has been reached, it js pro- 
posed to balance the budget by -orrowing to the extent of 
close on 1,000,000,000 yen. Much, but of course not all 
of this is the consequence direct and indirect of the 
Manchurian adventure, and the drain in that region still 
continues. It is a matter of elementary patriotism 
still to accede to all the demands of the generals in tha 
sphere, but even if the business men submit the flames of 
Communism will certainly be fed—which will benefit no 
one inside or outside Japan. 

* * * * 
Sunday Cinemas . 

The Entertainments Ccmmittee of the London County 
Council must have forgotten the Churches when it 
proposed that cinemas should open on Sundays at 3.80 pin; 
instead of 6 p.m., in consideration of an extra £50,00 
from the trade. It will not forget them again, now that 
it has had to withdraw its proposal in deference to their 
united and vigorous protests. It is unlikely that the 
House of Commons would ever have agreed to Sunday 
opening if there had been any suggestion that the present 
hours would be extended. In any case, the Committee's 
scheme had too much the appearance of a hard bargain 
for cash down. The trade has doubtless become aceus- 
tomed to pay 10 per cent. of its takings to charities for 
the privilege of opening on Sunday evenings. But 
such an arrangement can hardly be defended on principle, 
and it would have been a blunder to extend it. Sunday 
opening should be permitted or forbidden on grounds of 
publie policy. No bribe, in the name of charity, should 
be allowed to affect the decision of the local authority, 

* * * * 
The B.B.C. 

The B.B.C.’s celebration of its tenth birthday this 
week was made the occasion of a visit from, and a broad- 
cast by, the Prince of Wales. Its record of achieve: 
ment during this first decade has been very much 
to its credit. Technical progress has been rapid and 
continuous; a monopoly has been wielded wisely; 
and on at least one occasion—during the General Strike 
of 1926— indispensable services were rendered in a moment 
of crisis. The Corporation can be counted on to discharge 
its delicate and complex task with courage and imagina 
tion. The degree to which it can exercise cither depends 
largely on the suecess of its own efforts to broaden the 
outlook and kindle the mind of a vast and varied public. 
As it is the wireless service given in this country wil 
compare favourably with that provided in any other, 

* * * * 
Gambling Made Easy 

The Daily Telegraph has done well to call attention to 
the rapid growth of “ Tote Clubs,” which correspond to 
the old betting houses but operate, so far, within the lav. 
When the Betting Control Board was set up, it was 
generally assumed that the Board alone would be entitled 
to set up totalisators, and that these machines would only 
be found on racecourses. 
totalisator for its members and, when prosecuted, won its 
case in the courts. Further, it has been decided that 
totalisators could be used for greyhound racing, Prompt 
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advantage has been taken of these decisions. There are 
now many “ Tote Clubs,” whose members attend daily 
during the hours of the horse and dog races to bet with 
he totalisator. The clubs deduct 10 per cent. of the 
takings and profit also by the sale of drink. They pay : 
segistration fee of five shillings, and from the legal stand- 

int are irreproachable. But it is disquieting to think of 
the harm that they do to the men and women for whom 
they make mechanical gambling still easier than ever. 

The regulation of clubs is a thorny subject, but clubs which 
merely exist for betting purposes can surely be differen- 
tiated from the rest. 

* * * * 
The Victoria County History 
Everyone who is seriously interested in the general 
or local history of our country knows the worth of the 

Victoria History of the Counties of England, whose 
great quartos have appeared at intervals for the last 
thirty-five years under the masterly editorship of Mr. 
Wiliam Page. It is weleome news that Mr. Page has 
assured the continuation and completion of the great 
enterprise—now about half finished—by giving the 
copyright and materials to the University of London. 
Oxford, in somewhat similar circumstances, took over 
Dr. Murray’s English Dictionary and the Dictionary 
of National Biography which the late Mr. George Smith, 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., finaneed from start to 
finish of the main work. London University, through 
its Institute of Historical Research, is well qualified to 
see that this even greater undertaking of the Victoria 
History is completed on the scholarly lines laid down 
by Mr. Page. 

* * * x 
Economic Conference Preparations 
The suggestion circulated by most of the daily papers on 

Tuesday that the Prime Minister, as prospective President of 
the coming World Economic Conference (actual President 
according to some accounts) was both concerned and 
annoyed at the slow progress of the preparations for the 
Conference is hard to comprehend. Mr. MacDonald is, of 
course, neither President nor President-elect of the 
Conference. Since it is to meet in London that position 
will no doubt be offered him, but it is obviously tactless 
to speak at present as if his relation to the Conference 
were any different from, for example, M. Herriot’s. 
Each of the two committees, moreover, whose delays 
are being censured had on it a British official who con- 
curred in its decisions and apparently had no instructions 
to do otherwise,—which seems to augur dislocation in 
Whitehall rather than at Geneva. The fact is that the 
Conference will be useless unless the Governments go 
into it with some clear ideas, and the present adjournment 
isdictated by the need for such clarification. 

x * * * 

National Opera 
Countless efforts have been made in recent years to put 
opera on a firmer basis in England—almost all unsuccess- 
ful. Thus the formation of a new National Opera 
Council, though interesting, need not be taken to mean 
that the old problem has yet been solved. It is true that 
the combination of the B.B.C., the Grand Opera Syndicate, 
the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s Imperial Opera League, promises well, because 
the B.B.C. and the League have funds while the directors 
of the three theatres have experience. But time alone 
can show whether the British public will regularly flock to 
the opera as people do on the Continent. The broadecast- 
ing of operas, especially during the short Covent Garden 
season, has doubtless helped to create a taste for them, 
While the Carl Rosa Company, which may, it is said, enter 


the combination, has done valiant work for many years 

up and down the country. But past disappointments 

make it unwise to expect too much from the new scheme. 
* * * x 

Parliament at Work ; 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—* The chief 
topic of the week in the House of Commons has been the 
debate on disarmament, during which for the first time 
the British Government showed signs of giving a clue in 
this matter to the cross-word puzzle now being studied 
at Geneva. Sir John Simon’s speech was more clever 
than clear; but was taken to be a strong bid to get 
Germany back to the Disarmament Conference. The 
British Government appears to be ready to recognize 
Germany’s equality of status, provided Europe concludes 
a sort of sub-Kellogg Pact and provided there is in fact 
no immediate scaling up of German armaments. Much 
depends on how the Foreign Secretary follows up his 
speech at Geneva. The House was left with the impres- 
sion that the Government intends to put the whole 
problem of disarmament to a final test. Either there 
will be a new general Convention in replacement of the 
relevant clauses of the Versailles Treaty, or a complete 
breakdown of all effective disarmament projects. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin seized upon this sense of impending crisis 
to make his most effective Parliamentary performance 
since his famous speech ending with the prayer, “ Give 
peace in our time, O Lord.” He swept away the demand 
of certain members that the British delegation should 
not have an indefinite mandate, not by a direct negative, 
but by pointing out the triviality of niggling points of 
procedure when civilization was menaced with destruction 
from the air. The speech was a psychological triumph, 
though both ends of its practical argument were left in 
the air. Does Mr. Baldwin intend to propose the 
abolition of flying? The responsibility is his and his 
colleagues’, not that of the “ young men” on whom he 
threw it. The speech sounded like a magnificent chorus 
from a Greek tragedy—the voice of a man’s soul struggling 
with fate, and it shows the tremendous influence which 
Mr. Baldwin can exert over the whole of any House of 
Commons when sufficiently roused to put forth his power. 

x* * * * 

The House has been amused this week by the Gilbertian 
comedy of the publication of the Report of the Private 
Members’ Economy Committee. The comedy is not the 
Report itself, which contains many useful suggestions. 
But the trouble is that nobody can be found to accept 
responsibility for the Report as a whole. It is a synthesis 
of the reports of eight sub-Committecs, and for some 
extraordinary reason publication has been made before 
submission for approval to the whole body of those who 
served on the separate sub-Committees. As the potential 
value of such a report was never higher than an indication 
to the Government of the views of its own supporters, 
this muddle must seriously impair its authority. This is 
a pity, because the experiment of unofficial inquiry by 
private members looked highly promising. 

* * * * 

The significance of the Means Test Bill which was the 
Jast Act of the Session should not be missed. The pro- 
vision that the assessment of need should proceed on the 
same principles for all applicants for relief, whether able- 
bodied or not, and whether belonging to insured trades 
or not, is clearly the first step towards a new system of 
relieving destitution. The effect on the rates will have 
to be most carefully watched, for if the Bill leads to an 
enormous increase in rate-borne relief the whole Poor 
Law system will have to be amended.” 
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New Disarmament Hopes 


S result of the speeches in the House of Commons a 
A week ago and the promulgation of the French plan at 
Geneva on Monday the disarmament discussions have 
become at once more hopeful and more critical than at any 
moment since the Geneva Conference opened. What- 
ever it may have seemed necessary to say of some of Sir 
John Simon’s previous utterances on disarmament, his 
recent speech was everything it should be. It is true 
that neither he nor Mr. Baldwin had specific proposals 
to put forward, but the result of their two speeches 
was to quicken hope in all circles, whether in 
this country, in Germany, or in France, where real 
disarmament is recognized as essential to the safety, if 
not to the survival, of the world. Nothing could have 
been more impressive than Mr. Baldwin’s momentous 
warning of the inevitable results for civilization of the 
maintenance of vast aerial navies, and nothing more 
valuable, for it is not till men habitually unimpressionable 
are aroused to realities by political leaders as little suspect 
of emotional pacifism as the Lord President that they 
will scttle to the serious consideration of the price it may 
be expedient to pay for immunity from such perils, 

Any plan such as the French Government has now 
disclosed in its completeness has one inevitable weakness. 
The concrete is always vulnerable. No scheme is perfect: 
At the best it must contain features which everyone 
dislikes, but which stand because the alternative is 
something that everyone would dislike a great deal more. 
That is the starting-point for any objective examination 
of the French proposals. They are an alternative to war, 
and almost any alternative to war is better than war. 
They postulate, moreover, not merely a world vaguely 
aspiring for peace, but a world organized for peace. 
That means frankly a world organized internationally, as 
every civilized country is organized internally, for the 
prevention, through the prompt application of disciplined 
foree on a small seale, of any unlicensed resort to force on 
« great scale. If that principle is not admitted, 
not only the present French plan, but any other con- 
ecivable scheme of disarmament, falls to the ground, for 
no nation will reduce its armaments till it is satisfied that 
the world as a whole regards resistance to violations of the 
peace as a collective interest and will join in such resistance 
as a collective duty. Fortunately that principle is not 
only admitted but impregnably established, for it is the 
manifest basis of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and it emerges no less irresistibly by implication 
from the Kellogg Pact. 

The French therefore have rested their plan on sure 
foundations when they associate a reduction of armaments 
with guarantees of mutual defence. The complementary 
principle, such measures of disarmament as will every- 
where strengthen defence and weaken offence, has already 
been approved by the American, British, Italian and many 
other Governments at Geneva, though the detailed 
methods by which the principle is to be applied will 
demand prolonged discussion. There is far more reason 
why this country, at any rate, should start with a predis- 
position in favour of the French plan than with a prejudice 
against it. It provides, to begin with, equality of status 
for Germany, broadly along the lines laid down by Sir John 
Simon in the House of Commons. It calls for the accept- 
ance by signatorics of the Kellogg Pact of a more than 
passive neutrality in the event of a breach of the Pact. 
To expect the United States to go so far is to expect a 
great deal, but nothing is more to our interest than that 
the Americans should consent at any rate to regard a 
proved aggressor as a State with which no nation can 


ce 
—— 





claim to maintain normal trading relations. Tt ¢alfs a 
members of the League to act, in case of need, on theip 
signature of Article XVI of the Covenant. That Article 
raises many difficulties, but at Locarno in 1925 we boun 
ourselves afresh to execute its provisions “ loyally and 
effectively ” within the limits of reasonable possibilities 
and Mr. Baldwin at the Lord Mayor’s banquet last 

Friday significantly and opportunely reaffirmed oy 

resolve to carry out every engagement we had signed, 

Tt condemns all idea of rearmament, as British spokesmen 
have always done. It calls’ on all the States of 
Europe to accept the principles of the General 
Act of Arbitration. This country has already signed 
and ratified that Act. It moots the idea of a 
Mediterranean Pact of mutual assistance to open the 
way to a larger reduction of naval armaments. Before 
we dismiss the idea of partieipating in such a contract we 
shall do well to remember the Pacific Pact—for mutual 
consultation only—of which both we and the United 
States have been signatories from the first, and to consider 
of what capital importance it is that peace should be 
preserved in waters through which the most vital highway 
of our Imperial communication system runs. If We 
thought it worth while to pledge ourselves to France and 
Germany at Locarno, is it certain that there would be 
more loss than gain in pledging ourselves to France and 
Italy in the Mediterranean ? 

On the actual disarmament proposals there will be wide 
initial differences of opinion, but reconciliation should 
be possible. After Mr. Baldwin’s speech attention 
in this country will be concentrated mainly on 
the proposals regarding air warfare, the more s 
since it is believed that Sir John Simon _ will have 
something definite to propose in that sphere at 
Geneva. The British Government is understood to 
stand for the complete abolition of military aviation, 
That is unquestionably right. But the matter cannot 
stop there. Civil aviation must in some way be controlled, 
so that it may not be prostituted to military ends, 
Ifow it shall be controlled is still matter for discussion. 
The French have proposed one way, which is not by any 
means necessarily the only way. Everything depends here 
on the method of approach, and there is only one right 
method. Civil aviation must be controlled in order that 
military aviation may be abolished. Let that. principle 
be established and the modus operandi can be worked out. 
To admit the plea that the control of civil aviation would 
be inconvenient or uncongenial to existing vested 
interests in the field of aerial transport or construction, 
and that therefore it must be abandoned as 
impracticable, is to condemn the cities of this and other 
countries inexorably to destruction in its most appalling 
form, Mr. Baldwin’s speech encourages the hope that the 
Government will keep its eyes resolutely on the great 
objective, but it will need all the support the common 
citizens of the country can give it. 

Certain features of the French plan, most notably 
the proposal that the League Council should take its 
decisions regarding an aggressor by a majority vote 
(under conditions which go far to mitigate the objections 
to that course) raise serious doubts. It was inevitable 
that some features of it should. But with so much 
concordance, not merely of spirit and purpose but of 
method, as exists between this country, the United 
States, France and Italy, and in spite of Germany's 
precipitate and provocative condemnation of the plan, 
there is ground for a new measure of guarded optimism 
regarding the Geneva discussions, 
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The Workless 


and the Land 


By Sir Francis Actanp, M.P. 


PEAKERS for the Government in the recent House 
of Commons debate on unemployment pinned 

faith predominantly to long-range cures. 
The only measure of present relief to receive their 
blessing was the scheme to help unemployed and 
impoverished men in the cultivation: of allotments. 
Yor this scheme, now starting upon its fifth season, 
the Prime Minister gave well-deserved p raise to the 
society of Friends. As anyone knows who has had 
experience of their work at home and abroad, their 
name is a guarantee that. money given will be expended 
yith practical wisdom, with the minimum of overhead 
ests, and without pauperizing those who are helped. 
Surely under no other leadership would it have been 

sible to help the same number of men (62,000) last 
gason, When Government aid was wholly withdrawn, 
4s in the season before, when the Government provided 
all the funds and services which were required. And 
now that the Government are again helping with a 
limited grant in aid, those who are administering the 
scheme contemplate nothing less than doubling the 
number helped—though the work is in many ways 
becoming steadily more difficult. 

It was finding how many of the unemployed miners 
in South Wales had land experience and land love that 
started the Friends on their beneficent way. There 
isa true and pleasant story about the early days: A 
man who had only debts and an old knife got hold of a 
bit of ground, and went round collecting potato parings. 
He found that some of them had eyes and sprouted, 
and pulled through a winter on their produce. In the 
second season the Friends provided some more land, 
some seeds and a spade, and by autumn he had all 
his debts paid off, and his house was full of food for the 
winter. And in his complete contentment—using the 
Welsh counterpart of the phrase, “‘ I wouldn’t want to 
call the Queen my Aunt ’’—which expresses the utmost 
human felicity—he said, “* And now I wouldn't want 
to call Lloyd George my Uncle.” 

The scheme as a result of experience and successive 
simplifications is now this: if a man will put up, before 
delivery of the goods, about five shillings (this means that 
last year £16,400 was contributed, in instalments, by the 
allotment-holders themselves), he can obtain an amount 
of seed potatoes, concentrated fertilizer, lime and 
a supply of garden seeds, amply sufficient for a 
ten-rod plot, and any tools he wants for about two 
shillings each extra. The retail price of these supplies 
would be over £1, and the difference between the 
sum paid and the wholesale price is made up, with 
Government help, by private subscriptions which are 
still needed, and coming in. (Allotments Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.1). The 
men have to form themselves into an Allotment Society 
Which is very easily done (particulars from the National 
Allotments Society, 40 Broadway, London, S.W. 1) 
or else join an existing Society. This is necessary both 
to facilitate administration, and to give them a chance 
of secure tenure of land when better times come and 
the assisted scheme can be discontinued. 

There is no fear that central or local efforts will be 
insufficiently supported, but there are two difficulties 

access to land on sufficiently easy terms to give the men 
a start, which is the lesser, and, in the districts of long- 
continued unemployment, the men’s apathy. Local 
Authorities are rather apt to believe that if there are a 
few vacant plots on their allotment estates no action 


their 


on their part is called for. Actually they should follow 
the example that the best of them have already set, 
and provide land well in advance of the demand, using 
their power of spending on allotments up to a penny 
half-penny rate so as to let the land rent free for the first 
year, and at not more than sixpence a rod for the second. 
Often even if this power is used the need will not be 
met, but there is no help for that, except from funds 
raised locally. The Government have at present not 
agreed to use emergency powers for the quick temporary 
occupation of land, or to contribute, under the Land 
Utilization Act, to the expenses of Local Authorities in 
acquiring it. Use of either of these powers would 
directly assist the expansion of the scheme, and would 
stimulate effort by concentrating public attention upon 
its importance. There were in England and Wales 
half a million more allotments during the War than 
there are now. 

But the Government, the Authorities and private 
subscribers may all do their duty to the full, the un- 
employed men will still bar the way to their own salvation. 
Loss of physical and mental stamina has made the men 
in South Wales and in parts of the North and Midlands 
“two-thirds dead and the other third pretty cold” as 
the organizer for a Welsh county expressed it. This 
is the central tragedy of the position. And nothing 
but close and constant personal contact with the men 
themselves can overcome this paralysis of the will which 
steadily tightens its hold. That is why the work of the 
Churches, of Rotary, of men and women of goodwill, 
now in many districts being abundantly given, is of such 
supreme importance and value. If through a Club or 
other organization men can be thawed out and their 
interest in life can be restored all will go well—without 
this progress is very difficult. 

And the difference, once a man starts on his plot is 
amazing. No one could guess how many hours, winter 
as well as summer, he will cheerfully and usefully spend 
on his land or in the ugly little hut he will build on it. 
Tubercular men recover, men on the edge of mental 
breakdown become normal and happy, if work is going 
anywhere it is a plot-holder who obtains it, his children 
‘an be picked out from the others in school, and perhaps 
better than anything else his wife becomes cheerful 
again, if only because, as one of them put it, “ there’s 
nothing worse always about the house than what a manis.” 

One further point is worth mention. The Allotment 
Scheme as worked at present is in no sense a Solution 
of the economic problem connected with unemployment. 
The men are not allowed to sell what they grow; if 
they do they risk losing part of their benefit or relief. 
The most that can be said is that it saves them buying 
potatoes and by introducing many sorts of vegetables 
into their dietary gives it a better balance and thereby 
adds to its nutritive value. But more men want plots 
than can get them. The Government should take 
advantage of the present cheapness of land and money 
to settle selected men, who have shown their capacity 
by making a success of allotments, in colonies of small- 
holders, working in family groups, but buying and 
selling co-operatively under skilled guidance. The neces- 
sary legislation for this was passed by the last Govern- 
ment, but was kept in cold storage. It should now 
be taken out. It is certain that the scope of the allot- 
ment work itself might be multiplied many times over 
within a few if there were real Government 
encouragement. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE French have thrown out an idea worth fastening 
on in their proposal for the formation of a League 
of Nations Air Force to be staffed by voluntary recruit- 
ment The same idea has no doubt occurred to many 
people in many countries—it has certainly occurred to 
some—but it is another matter to have it put forward 
officially by a Great Power. On the face of it the plan 
is perfectly practical. Its sponsors may have had 
consciously or subconsciously in mind their own Foreign 
Legion, which draws its recruits from all the world, but 
whereas the Legion is composed largely of ne’er-do-weels, 
a League Air Force could count on attracting a rush of 
recruits of the best type, particularly since (ex hypothest) 
national air forces would be abolished and that road 
to an adventurous career closed. The superficial 
objections to the proposal can most of them be easily 
answered. The force would no doubt be large enough 
to enable any member of it to be dispensed from taking 
action (if action ever had to be taken at all) against 
his own country, and the so-called language difficulty 
need not survive six months. If members of the force 
took an oath to the League, as a British recruit takes 
an oath to the King, and pledged their loyalty with their 
word, it might mean a great deal psychologically. 
** x * ak 

I have duly concentrated my mind on the Morn- 
ing Post's appeal for clear thinking (how incurably 
muddled people who differ from us always are) addressed 
to “the Forgotten Legions,” which might mean cither the 
descendants of Varus or the Lost Tribes. Clear thinking 
rests on twenty-five axioms, which is more than half as 
many again as sulliced for President Wilson, and includes 
aflirmations so axiomatic as that “ men are born unequal 
and remain unequal.” The framers of the Declaration of 
Independence, if 1 remember, found it axiomatic—a self- 
evident truth, to be precise—that “ all men are created 
equal,’ which shows how valuable these aids to clear 
thinking may be. What the Morning Post is driving at 
is not as clear as the thinking it advocates. The attempts 
of newspapers to organize parties have no very happy 
record in this country, and the Morning Post’s appeal 
has always been to the elect. Its twenty-five axioms 
are, to speak plainly, a rather priggish plea for privilege, 
following, it is true, the lines of its very able leading 
articles—but leading articles do not readily lend 
themselves to metamorphosis into detailed creeds, 

* * * * 

The Disarmament Meeting at the Albert Hall on 
Tuesday was a surprising and significant affair, The 
packed audience consisted, no doubt, mainly of League of 
Nations Union supporters and sympathisers, but it was 
to all appearances a typical and representative middle- 
class gathering. It listened to admirable speeches by 
Lord Cecil and the Archbishop of York and Sir Stafford 
Cripps (who appealed in a fine phrase that we should 
* sacrifice our fears upon the altar of our faith ”’) and it 
warmly applauded an earnest and rather definitely 
Conservative speech by Lord Eustace Percy—and then 
when Mr. Beverley Nicholls denounced the before the 
meet.ng resolutions, on the ground that they did not con- 
tain the, to him, vital words * Peace at any price,” and 
added that the best thing a soldier's wife could pray for 
her sons was that they should be conscientious objectors, 
the tumut of cheers rolled on in continuous and insistent 
waves. It was teft to Lord Cecil to adjust the balance 
from ihe chair, by observing that while much of the 
audience obviously shared the opinions just expressed, 
some of them held other views and the essential fact was 


oe speakers so different as Mr. Nicholls and Lord Eustace 
Percy could unite on the same platform in the same 
crusade. It would be interesting to know, what there is 
no means of discovering, how considerable a body of 
opinion outside the opinion inside represented, ; 

* * * * 

I confess to some pangs of regret at the disappearance 
‘of Mr. WE. Borah from the chairmanship of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United States Senate. That 
important position—for the Senator who holds it is the 
personal link between the Secretary of State, who sits in 
neither Chamber, and the Senate—goes now to a Democrat 
and Senator Swanson of Virginia, who has represented 
his country at the Disarmament Conference for most of 
this year, gets the job. Mr. Borah, in the chairman's 
seat or out of it, will still be the picturesque and outspoken 
personality familiar to every newspaper reader. He may 
even find time now to cross the Atlantic for the first time 
in his life. But there is a good deal to be said for choosing 
a man who knows something of Europe to preside over 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

* x * * 

If the Nobel Prize for Literature had had to be awarded 
by a British instead of a Swedish jury ‘I imagine Mr, 
Galsworthy would have got it all the same. I an think 
of no living English writer who could rightly have been 
preferred. But the vogue of the Forsyte Saga, and the 
later novels, is greater on the Continent than it is here, 
For the cultured German or Pole or Frenchman contem- 
porary England is England seen in terms of Soames 
Forsyte and June and Bosinney and the rest of that 
already classic cirele. I once tried to explain to a Berlin 
luncheon party that after all old Jolyon and his brothers 
stood only for one limited section of English pre-War 
society, and Michael and Fleur for as limited a section of 
post-War, but I know I carried no conviction. Galsworthy’s 
England was the only England that mattered. 

* x * * 

The death of Mr. C.-P. Howland, killed by a motor-car 
at Newhaven, Connecticut, on Saturday after the Harvard- 
Yale match, is a melancholy reminder of a recent con- 
versation. I was talking some months ago to Sir Arthur 
Salter of Mr. Raymond Fosdick (for a brief period 
Assistant-Secretary-General of the League of Nations), 
who was bereft of his wife and two children in a single day, 
“Yes,” Salter said, ‘of the four men I know best in 
America something tragic has happened to three in the 
last year. Dwight Morrow died suddenly. Roland 
Boyden (at one time American observer on the Repa ration 
Commission) died suddenly. Now there 1s this blow to 
Fosdick. That leaves only Howland.” For all I know 
Sir Arthur Salter, who is in the United States, may have 
been in Newhaven when the fatal accident to Mr. Howland, 
who was for some years chairman of the Greek Refugees 
Settlement Commission—happened. 

* * * * 

The Hon. Member for West Swansea in the House of 
Commons on Monday: “ One would have thought that 
the publication of the annexe to the report would have 
satisfied most impartial people, however biased.’ 

Comments by two colleagues: “. . . or most tall 
people, however short”, “,. § .» or most sober people, 


however drunk.” 
* * * * 


English as spelled: “The Danish Minister has every 
reason to be annoyed and mystiphied.” | Minute by King 
Edward VII, appended to Paper No. 124 in Gooch and 
Tempcerley’s new volume of British Official Documents. 
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Agadir: M. Caillaux 


URIED in an eleventh-hour addendum to the latest 
yolume of British Official Documents on the Origins 
of the War, published this week, is a much more lively 
munication than is commonly met with in such 
a spirited rejoinder by a 
minent French politician, still living and likely to 
jold Cabinet rank again, to a series of damning charges 
ia not less prominent British diplomatist, now some 
vars dead. The politician is M. Joseph Caillaux, 
Prime Minister in 1911, Minister of Finance in 1925 
and 1926; the diplomatist is the late Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office from 
20 to 1925; and if M. Caillaux’s defence is as water- 
tight as it appears to be he has some ground for the 
yigour of his protestations. 
The events that led up to the despatch of the German 
gunboat ‘‘ Panther” to Moroccan port of Agadir must be 
realled briefly if the gravity of Sir Eyre Crowe’s charges 
stobe appreciated. In 1904 Lord Lansdowne negotiated 
the Anglo-French Entente, under which this country 
left the field free to France in Morocco and France left 
the field free to Great Britain in Egypt. Germany 
disliked and distrusted the compact and watched France’s 
gadual conversion of .Morocco into a protectorate with 
apeculiarly jealous eye. She forced the holding of the 
Conference of Algeciras in 1905, to put France’s position 
mder international regulation, and in 1906 the Kaiser 
made his foolish and spectacular landing at Tangier to 
demonstrate that he regarded the Sultan of Morocco as 
till an independent monarch. In 1909 an accord was 
concluded between France and Germany regarding 
economic opportunities in Morocco, but in 1911, when 
the French sent troops to Fez, the Moroccan capital, 
to put down a revolt against the Sultan, Germany 
treated this as an unlicensed penetration and to give 
pint to her diplomacy despatched the “ Panther” to 
Agadir, The chancelleries were flung into agitation, 
tempers ran high in France and Germany, Mr. Lloyd 
George, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, issued his 
famous warning to Germany in a speech at a Mansion 
House dinner, and the danger of a European War became 
suddenly imminent. M. Joseph Caillaux was Prime 
Minister of France, Herr Kiderlen-Waechter, Foreign 
Minister of Germany, and that accomplished negotiator, 
M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador at Berlin. Between 
thm they patched the matter up. France was to be 
left free to do what she liked (subject to the open door) 
in Morocco and Germany was to be compensated for her 
slf-abnegation by a large slice of the French Congo. 


con : 
groundings, 1 the form of 


So the crisis ended. M. Caillaux, in his book Agadir, 
written in 1919 while he was a political prisoner in the 
Santé gaol, claims credit for having steered his country 
through the crisis and staved off a European War. Sir 
Eyre Crowe, in a Foreign Office memorandum written at 
the beginning of 1912 and published for the first time in 
the VIIth volume of the British Official Documents 
carly this year, presents a very different picture. Citing 
ho particular authority for his allegations (the Paris Press 
hat been full of the same thing), he displays M. Caillaux 
as bent on wrecking the Anglo-French Entente and sub- 
stituting for it a Franco-German understanding from 
which Great Britiin would be excluded. M. Caillaux is 
portrayed as negotiating unofficially with Germany with- 
out the knowledge of his Cabinet colleagues (he was at that 
time Minister of Finance), and bargaining away practically 
the whole of the French Congo. The despatch of the 





and Sir Eyre Crowe 


“Panther” to Agadir, according to Sir Eyre Crowe, was 
intended “to strengthen M. Caillaux’s hands in getting 
his Cabinet to accept the policy of a general understanding 
with Germany,” the German Foreign Minister being 
convinced that his “ secret friend really was the Prime 
Minister of France”—as M. Caillaux had now become. 
The allegations need not be pursued in detail. It is enough 
to quote the Under-Secretary’s reference to “ the downfall 
of M. Caillaux’s Government and the unanimous con- 
demnation not only of his tortuous methods but of the 
policy which he thereby pursued,” and his judgement that 
“so far as our relations with France are concerned 
M. Caillaux’s disappearance from the sphere of foreign 
policy can only be regarded as a blessing.” 

These are sweeping charges, but it must be remembered 
that they were confined to a confidential memorandum 
with only a restricted circulation inside the Foreign 


Office. There the memorandum has slept for twenty 
years. Then it was suddenly given to the eyes of all and 


e 


sundry, including, of course, the eyes of M. Caillaux him- 
self, by its inclusion in the VIIth volume of the British 
Documents edited by Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley. 
whose business it is as editors to select impartially all rele- 
vant documents and publish them. M. Caillaux, having now 
read Sir Eyre Crowe’s indictment, is naturally extremely 
indignant, and rather more than a month ago he ad- 
dressed to Lord Tyrrell, the British Ambassador in Paris 
(and as it happens Sir Eyre Crowe’s immediate colleague 
in the Foreign Office for years), a letter rebutting with 
much warmth the whole of the charges made against 
him. ‘The letter reached Whitehall just as the VIIth 
volume of the Gooch and Temperley papers was on the point 
of publication, and it was found possible to arrange 
for its emergency inclusion in the volume at the last 
moment. 

The French politician gives a point-blank denial to the 
whole of the Crowe charges. Sir Eyre Crowe claims, he 
says, that “ from 1908 to 1911 I carried on mysterious 
negotiations with the German Government,” that “ the 
despatch of the ship to Agadir was designed to compel me 
to grant the concessions which I had already agreed to 
and which the German Ministers already ‘ had in their 
pocket’... In two words—I omit the full farrago of 
details—I was secretly scheming for years, and particularly 
during the Agadir crisis, with the aim of breaking the 
Entente Cordiale and of confronting Great Britain with 
a Franco-German understanding. No more incredible 
romance could be imagined.” Thereafter, Sir Eyre Crowe's 
accusations are countered point by point, and to every 
charge M. Caillaux claims to have a complete answer. 
He expresses himself with intelligible heat on certain 
points. For example, “ M. Clemenceau’s allegation that 
I went so far as to declare myself ready in September, 
1911, to conclude a secret agreement with Germany 
against Great Britain belongs to that category of fabrica- 
tions in which the basest type of agent is accustomed to 
traffic, but which no statesman whom passion or fear had 
not thrown off his balance would touch with a pair of 
tongs.” ~As for the British Under-Secretary’s charges, 
“Sir Eyre Crowe had not a shadow of proof for the 
incredible mass of canards he accumulates in his memoran- 
dum,” declares M. Caillaux, who concludes pointedly 
by asking why Sir Eyre Crowe, instead of establishing 
contact with the distinguished personality who was then 
representing France in London (M. Paul Cambon) pre- 
ferred to rely exclusively on information reaching him from 
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Paris, “‘ all of it emanating from diplomatic and political 
circles profoundly hostile to the policy of peace I was 
pursuing.” 

There is not much to add by way of comment. On the 
evidence so far available M. Caillaux can make a strong 
case. For Sir Eyre Crowe, framing, it must be remembered, 
simply a confidential Foreign Office document, expresses 
himself largely in terms of probability and hypothesis, 
though the French papers, such as the Journal des Débats 
and M. Clemenceau’s organ, on whom he was no doubt 
drawing, used much more explicit language. It is fair to 
add that the evidence of the German official documents is 


a 
—<—<—<—. 


strong in M. Caillaux’s favour, for in the Confidentig| 
letters which passed between the Foreign Minister, Her 
Kiderlen-Waechter, and the Chancellor, Herr Bethmap. 
Hollweg, there is no mention or hint of the Negotiations 
M. Caillaux was said to have been carrying on with the 
former. Sir Eyre Crowe, if he were alive to resume the 
controversy, could no doubt do it with effect. As it is 
M. Caillaux, having made his protest, will no doubt rst 
satisfied. But in view of the part he may yet play in French 
politics the episode to which the new volume of the 
British Documents provides the climax is of more than 
merely historical interest, Hi. W. 4, 


Russia As I Saw It 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


VII.—Moscow Revisited 


WANTED to write about the agricultural situation 

in Russia, but my hosts seemed reluctant to turn me 

loose in the countryside, so that I can say little on this 
all-important subject from first-hand experience. 

For more than a week we travelled, first down the 
Volga, then past Stalingrad, once the headquarters of the 
Golden Horde, and now a town with a large tractor 
factory (which we could not see, as we arrived on the 
fifth-day holiday) until we arrived at last at Verbliud, the 
famous collective farm. Here, I thought, I shall be 
allowed to see some farming, and be able to accept or 
reject the stories which have been told to me of starvation 
in the country districts. But no, my luck was out. A young 
lady in spectacles gave us a lecture on the various sorts 
of wheat suitable for the climatic conditions of the U.S.S.R. 

Next day I was in the train on my way back to the 
Capital, and such contacts as I was able to make on the 
journey confirmed what I had already heard of an agri- 
cultural breakdown. Near Riazhan, for instance, I was 
sitting at my carriage window eating a slice of brown 
bread when a peasant approached me, talking quickly and 
unintelligibly. I give him my slice of bread : he snatched 
it and devoured it in a corner like a hungry animal. I 
was assured by a travelling companion who knew a little 
French that a temporary failure of the bread supply in 
that particular district accounted for this man’s behaviour. 
But all along the route I saw signs of incipient famine. 
I had been told that “ millions of workers and peasants 
are travelling about Russia, homeless and nervous. The 
peasants won't work on the collective farms, because 
they are herded into barracks and ordered about by 
young theorists from Moscow: they leave the land and 
come to the cities, where they are at present of little use, 
for they cannot easily adapt themselves to industrial 
conditions. Meanwhile, the workers go to the country- 
side on the principle that ‘ far fields look fair.’ It is true 
that there is no unemployment, but it is more to the point 

to say that very little work is being done. Everyone 
wants to go somewhere else. A great floating population is 
wandering from place to place, bewildered and despair- 
ing.” It is not easy to judge the truth of such general 
statements, but almost tl:: only well-fed people I saw 
during my long journey from Rostov to Moscow were 
soldiers : I passed about five miles of them under canvas 
and manoeuvring. The train was six hours late. But in 
Moscow an extraordinary confidence prevailed in face of 
what I had heard, and seen, and not seen. 

“We expect that in 1931 the State and Collective 
Farms will completely replace the landlords and rich 
peasants, and will supply about sixty per cent. of the 
marketable surplus,” wrote Comrade Gurevitch recently, 
in a pamphlet on the Five Year Plan. Well, here we are 


in October, 1932, near the much-vaunted end ofthe Fiye 
Year Plan in four years. Where is the surplus of grain? 
According to my information, it will be a crime to export 
even a single ton of wheat this year. In the German 
colonies along the banks of the Volga, formerly one of 
the most prosperous agricultural areas in Russia, women 
and children are now erying for bread. In villages where 
there were a thousand sheep there are now fifty or eighty; 
where there were three hundred horses there are now none; 
and the pigs and fowls have all gone. “ Rust” is spreading 
over large areas of crops and there is a record quantity of 
weeds. In the North Caucasus and throughout the 
Ukraine the costly American machinery which was to do 
so much for the farmers in theory has in practice proved 
almost useless. Combines are continually choking owing 
to weeds and bad management; tractors sink too far 
into the wet earth, and ram down the soil too far, Jn 
short, mechanization has been a failure, and the harvest 
this year is poor. Where will the Soviet Government 
find the £66,000,000 it requires for foreign purchases? 
And where, by the way, are the authors of the Five Year 
Plan? Iam told that many of them are now resting in 
Siberia and that others are with les neiges d’antan. 

The industrial situation is little better than the agri- 
cultural. Where are the annual 140,000 cars of Nijni- 
Novgorod, the 50,000 tractors of the A.M.O. and Kharkov 
factories, the 2,500,000 tons of steel from Magnetogorsk, 
the 240,000 spindles supposed to be at work in Ivanoyo- 
voznesensk ? In the latter town there was a strike this 
April, owing to the bread ration of the workers being re 
duced. Troops were sent from Moscow. On arrival in 
Ivanovo, they declared that if called upon to fire on the 
strikers they would not do so, Thereupon the workers 
were given back their bread ration and the troops were 
recalled. But in place of the soldiers, a month later, came 
agents of the State Political Department (the Guépéou) 
who arrested many of the leading Communists of the 
town. Some say that twenty were shot, others two 
hundred. Perhaps these comrades have only been trans- 
ferred to the timber camps of the North; anyway, the 
world hears no more of them. 

It is diflicult to judge whether discontent in factories 
is general. On the whole, I believe it is, except in certain 
places where there is good management and where the 
Director has political ** pull,” such as the A.M.O. factory 
in Moscow. Works councils and trade unions are prac 
tically non-existent as far as protecting the workers is 
concerned, or giving them any effective voice in manage: 
ment, for since the State owns all enterprises the line 
between criticism and treason is one which none but the 
boldest will tread. The worker does not even elect his 
political representatives by direct and secret ballot as ia 
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democratic countries: election to local Soviets takes 
ace at public meetings from a list of candidates selected 
by an electoral committee : the local Soviet elects the 
regional Soviet, the regional the district, the district the 
yovincial, and the provincial the All-Russia Soviet ; so 
that this last Congress is four removes from the electors 
ofthe country, and contains few, if any, genuine workers. 

“Lenin built Bolshevism as a mass proletarian party,” 
yrites Comrade Kaganovich, “ combining iron discipline, 
4 centralized organization, strong leadership, and pro- 
gssional revolutionaries.” (The italics are mine.) Com- 
rade Kaganovich has described the Bolsheviks most 
happily. The professional revolutionaries are in the 
saddle and ride their theories triumphantly. But to quote 
him again in a more recent pamphlet: ‘“ The Workers 
judge the work of the Party and the Soviets not merely 
by their general political policy, but also by the practical 
results of their work.” That a high official in the 
Kremlin should draw attention to such a fact well 
illustrates not only the psychology of the Russians, 
but also that the rulers are beginning to feel the truth 
of Abraham Lincoln’s observation about the mentality 
of the people. 

Iron discipline. Strong leadership. ‘‘ Monolithic unity 
of the party based on the most stringent and relentless 
eradication of all petit-bourgeois tendencies.” (Kagano- 
vich.) ‘‘ The important thing is that the shell of family 
seclusion has been broken through.” (Sibiriak.) “ Class 
War.” “Anti-God.” “ Tearing out the roots of Capital- 


By Davip 

W* turned off the road, bumped over the railway 

lines and tipped up alarmingly as the big Franklin 
car padded and slid down the sandy pathway which led 
to the Indian settlement. Three hundred and twenty- 
four vears ago the Chickahominies had lived here, a 
rich, independent and unwarlike tribe who flocked in 
their hundreds to the river bank, with baskets full of 
polished yellow corn, to admire John Smith and _ his 
boatload of men who had come exploring up the river. 
And here on the site of their chief town, Apocant, they 
still were! At least the notice said so. They had not 
budged an inch. American history had broken over 
them like a tidal wave, washing half of their people up 
into Canada, but a tiny fragment still hung on in the 
same spot. 
There was a big field of Indian corn on our left, in 
front the roof of a shed poked up out of the bushes, 
and we ran over the ruts into an open space, dotted 
with big trees along the edge of the river. 

One or two frame houses stood there in the shadow 
looking mean and shabby against the sunlit river; dark 
figures rose up to look at us and hounds came bounding 
forward. Taylor pulled up and got out, but I sat still 
for a moment, trying to overcome an absurd emotion 
which had seized me. For eighteen months I had been 
living with the ancestors of these people in imagination, 
sharing their ancient life, hunting and fishing with them. 
looking out with them through the trees at the white 
men’s ships, visiting their towns and _ villages, listening 
to their music, and watching them dancing at night 
about the fires. For eighteen months I had been writing 
a book—now reality rose up to mect me, a reality which 
was itself a shadow. 

“Hullo pup,” cried Taylor, greeting the hounds. 
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“Virginian foxhounds, David. Do you see the difference 
in build, how much leaner and slighter they are, and 


the narrower head ? ” 


ism.” “ Suecess of the Five Year Plan.” The visitor 
to Russia soon wearies of these phrases. Now, I believe, 
the Russian people are growing tired of them, too, and 
are beginning to feel they are but so many formulae for 
the coercion of the Toiling Masses. 

Lenin’s tomb, great in planning, but poor in detail, 
seemed to me an epitome of my Russian impressions. 

From the Red Square, especially at night, when the 
mausoleum of the greatest materialist of modern times 
stands foursquare, gleaming, monolithic against the 
Kremlin walls, and high and far above it the Red Flag 
flutters floodlighted, one gains an impression of strength 
and unity of purpose. But inside, the lighting effects are 
those of a cabaret, and the mummy that meets the 
visitor at the end of his pilgrimage, with small waxy 
folded hands, and the flag of the Paris Commune at its 
feet, seems something of an anti-climax. 

On the occasion of my visit I was surprised to see that 
the comrade in front of me kept on his cap. A policeman 
spoke to him roughly, telling him to take it off. The 
comrade obeyed, but winked at me. 

Lenin was a great figure, though an evil force in the 
world. He shook the earth more profoundly than Tamer- 
lane or Ghengiz Khan, and founded his power on a terror 
hitherto unparalleled, but he was good and kind in 
private life. Now his yellow face, with its magnificently 
moulded forehead, thin red beard, sardonic smile, and 
wart by the right eye, is a peepshow for the people he 


loved. 


Apocant 


GARNETY. 

I got out, and with the hounds gambolling about us 
we walked to the nearest house. A man and a boy came 
to meet us, a woman in a dirty cotton frock was suckling 
a baby on the steps. ‘ You'll find the Head-man down 
there building a boat.” They weren’t like pictures of 
Red Indians. They had straight thick noses, flat faces, 
big swelling foreheads, black Mongolian eyes . . . 
The baby was nearly white with light brown hair; its 
mother was golden-skinned, her flesh shone almost like 
metal and threw yellow reflections from her breast. 

A young man in blue dungarees was taking brass 
brads out of his mouth and driving them one by one 
across a bottom board of the boat he was building, 
When the last one had been driven home, he put down 
his hammer and held out his hand. 

* You'll find my father in the workshop.” He was a 
busy young man working hard in front of a lazy audience 
of an old woman, a couple of babies and a pretty girl. 
The boat promised well. 

The man in the workshop threw down his spokeshave 
and turned to greet us violently, pronouncing his words 
with tremendous energy. “ Yes, Sir, ’m Robert Bradby, 
the Head-man of the Chickahominy Indians.” He fixed 
me with a sharp and friendly glance through his steel 

* This my second wife, Mrs. Robert 
She is my first cousin. My first wife was my 


spectacles. is 


Bradby. 


first cousin too. We all marry our cousins like that. We 
are interbred. Yes, Sir!” 

Mrs. Bradby was fat, amiable and lethargic, but 
Bradby was quivering with vitality, eagerness and 


He was shaping the angle ribs of the boat 
out of naturally bent knees of cedar. The bench had 
vices and was littered with good tools: there was a 
‘abbet-plane. I asked him how many there were of his 
people, and he said about two dozen families, but many 
of them were away. Then I explained that I was an 
Englishman and the reason of my visit, and we began 


intelligence. 
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discussing points in local geography. He thought. that 
Captain Smith had been captured on an island, but I 
knew that the spot was in the woods yonder, higher 
up the stream on a piece of marshy ground. Then 
where was Powhatan’s secret harbourage, ‘ Orapaks, in 
the middle of the woods,” to which the old King had 
retired when Smith had grown too strong for him ? 
Mr. Bradby told me at once what he thought about 
Orapaks, and then suddenly broke off with the story of 
his own ancestor. 

The first Bradby was a passionate Scot who had fallen 
foul of the Governor, probably Sir Thomas Dale, the 
martinet who ruled the young colony with the gallows 
and the triangles, Other men might stay to be hanged 
for trading with the Indians, but Bradby ran off and 
found the golden-skinned, sleepy girl for whose sake he 
had been giving away needles and fish-hooks and a 
knife. When he got to her, his face and hands were 
bleeding, and his clothes were in rags, he had lost his 
way and steered through the woods by the sun. He 
was dead beat and Dale’s bloodhounds were baying on 
his scent, but the girl Jed him straight down the river 
bank into the water and swam beside him, supporting 
him, and her presence encouraged him to put out the 
last of his strength. They got round the bend of the 
river before the pursuers came out on the bank, and 
she hid him cunningly in a heap of driftwood which 
had settled in the branches of a fallen tree which stuck 
out into the middle of the current. The bloodhounds 
ran up and down the banks whimpering, the men thrashed 
about and swore till evening, and went off at last after 
they had offered bribes for the return of their man and 
threatened to burn the village if he were sheltered there- 
The Indians listened to them and promised to send the 
runaway back; but they never did betray him, and 
Bradby married the girl who loved him, beeame an 
Indian, and left his descendants and his name behind him 
inthe tribe. . . . 

That was how I began to clothe the story with details, 
and I was wondering whether he lived in the midst of 
the Indian town or rather apart from the others, when the 
Head-man said with tremendous emphasis: ‘ There is 
a Mr. Bradby in Scotland now who is my distant relative, 
descended from the brother of the first one here. When 
you go home, will you go to Scotland, please, and give 
him my greetings?” 

A dreamy, indolent girl with the broad round Indian 
forehead, the golden skin and straight black pony’s 
mane of hair, was gazing at me. I Joved the broad bare 
feet, the sleepy smile on her thin lips, the repose of her 
calm face. She was a lovely creature after the grotesque 
physical exaggerations of Negro hotel servants. I looked at 
her while I promised to give the message to the Head-man 
of the Scottish Bradbys, the Indian wrung my hand and 
picked up his spokeshave while I walked away along the 
river bank, in love with this wretched remnant, these few 
proud gipsies. 

How I should have liked to have been that original 
Scotsman, and to have lived with these people when 
one could still believe in them, I thought, while I 
followed a handsome boy of nine who answered with 
flashing eyes when I questioned him about fishing and 
duck-shooting. ** Do you spend all the winter hunting ? ” 
I asked, wishing my son Richard could camp out here 
und go boating with this boy. 

‘“No. I go to school all the winter.” 

Squabbling yells of canine mental anguish, like squalling 
bagpipes, burst from the far side of the cornfield on the 
edge of the wood. ‘ What do you keep the hounds for, 
son 7” asked Taylor, as we listened (o them rioting. 


enn 


a) 
“ Fox-hunting,” answered the boy. ‘“ We have a real 
hunt every now and again in winter. My brothers ride 
on the mules sometimes, but Dad never will get on a 
horse and never would. He goes on foot.” 
How gently the river flowed, how peaceful the idle 
group on the decaying verandah and the lounging 
audience beside the boat! Even our visit had scarcely 
stirred a ripple of interest in these people. The Indian 
boy never looked at our ear. They all knew that we 
should go away somewhere else and that they would 
stay on, in the shadow of their trees, beside their river, 
And listening to the noise of the hounds Screaming 
after a rabbit through the woods, we got into the car 
and lumbered off while the Chickahominies were left 
alone to dwindle a little longer beside their river with 
their field of corn, their boats, fishing lines and foxhounds, 


The Murder of Alan Grebell 


By E, F. Benson. 

| iggy surely, in the whole annals of crime wag 

there a stranger murder than that of Alan Grebell, 
ten times Mayor of the Borough of Rye, as he crossed 
the churchyard at the top of the hill on a boisterous 
night of March in the year 1742. There was no one in 
the town who wished him ill; his mv. rer, though the 
fatal blow was fierce and deliberate, ‘er intended to 
kill nor indeed to hurt him, and the coincidence which 
led to his death would have been rejected as quite too 
fantastic by any editor of a sensational magazine to 
whom the story had been submitted under the guise 
of fiction. But the story is true, and a tomb-slab in 
the floor of the Clare Chapel in Rye Church records 
that Alan Grebell lies below, and that he “ fell by the 
crucl stab of a sanguinary butcher” on March 17th, 
1742. The facts are as follows. 

That year the Mayor of this Cinque Port town was 
James Lamb, owner and occupier of Lamb Tfouse. He 
was the brother-in-law of the murdered man, having 
married Miss Martha, sister of Alan Grebell, who now 
lived in a house just across the narrow strect leading 
from Lamb House to the churchyard. Shortly before, 
a butcher in Rye, by name John Breeds, had been heavily 
fined by the Mayor for selling his meat at short weight. 
He nourished the thought of a revenge, which should 
leave him more than quits, brooding on it, till it became 
a fixed idea. So much for preliminary matter, 

March 17th, 1742, was a cold and biting day of east 
wind and sleet showers. The packet-boat for France 
was to weigh anchor that night from the quay below the 
town, when the tide served it to drop down the river 
Rother to the sea, and a passenger by it was the son of 
Mayor Lamb. The Mayor had promised to sup on 
board to see his son off, and the Captain had caused to 
be ordered some extra delicacy of meat in honour of his 
guest: probably he had ordered it from Breeds the 
butcher, who, in any case, got wind of this proposed 
visit of the Mayor’s that night to sup on the boat before 
it sailed. 

Mayor Lamb was not well that day, and as he stepped 
out into the dark of the inclement evening an idea struck 
him: — perhaps: his brother-in-law, Alan Grebell, would 
kindly see his nephew off instead of himself, and he called 
in at Alan’s house and asked him if he would do so. 
* By all means,” said Alan, and up he got and into his 
coat, for it was already near siipper time. But his 
coat was thin against this bitter wind, and James Lamb 
made him put on his own thick cloak, in which he was 4 
familiar figure to the folk of Rye, and himself went back 
to the warmth of his house. The two were much of the 
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— 
ame build and stature, and Alan, in the Mayor's cloak, 
went out across the churchyard and down the steps by 
the Ypres tower to the quay. No doubt the Captain 
of the packet expressed his regret at the Mayor’s indis- 
position, but Alan Grebell, ten times Mayor of Rye, was 
a guest as honourable, and supper was served. Rye was 
notorious for its smugglers, and there was no lack of fine 
French brandy. 

When the time for the sailing of the packet approached. 
Alan said good-bye to his nephew, and pleasantly full of 
aod cheer went back up the steps by Ypres tower and 
4705s the churchyard to his house: the shrouded moon 
made fair visibility. Breeds the butcher was waiting for 
the return of the Mayor, crouched behind a tombstone, 
and, as soon as that well-known figure in the Mayor's 
cloak had passed, he tiptoed out from cover, and stabbed 
him deep in the back. 

Then comes the second point which would justify an 
editor in rejecting this true story, if told as_ fiction. 
Grebell, possibly rosy with brandy, did not know he had 
been stabbed, and walked on to his house unaware 
(exactly as the late Empress of Austria was when she was 
similarly stabbed) of any injury. Arrived there, he told 
his manservant that some rude fellow had jostled him as 
he crossed the churchyard, and bade the man get to bed. 
He himself sat down by the fire in the parlour, with the 
Mayor's cloak still round him. 

James Lamb had a disturbed night. 
his wife woke him, saying that she had dreamed that her 
brother Alan had been murdered. A_ third time this 
happened, but now. it was dawn, and to calm her un- 
easiness her husband went across the road to Alan’s 
house to get ocular assuranee that all was well with him. 
His servant was astir, who told him that Mr. Grebell had 
come home safe and sound after his supper, and the Mayor 
just peeped in at Alan’s bedroom to satisfy himself that 
his wife’s repeated dream was without significance. There 
was no one there, nor had the bed been slept in. He went 
to the parlour below, and there was Alan lying sprawled 
in his chair by the fire. A doctor was sent for, but there 
was nothing to be done: he had died during the night of 
internal haemorrhage. His servant was arrested, for he 
had been the last person to see his master alive, but in 
an hour or two he was released, for a blood-stained 
butcher’s knife had been discovered in the churchyard 
with Breeds’ name cut on the handle, and Breeds himself 
came out of his house in the Market Place, and marched 
this way and that shouting out * Butchers kill Lambs,” 
for the mad creature still thought that it was the Mayor 
who had received his blow last night and gloried in his 
revenge. His trial followed, and strange was his pleading. 
James Lamb was presiding, for in those days Mayors 
of the Cinque Ports were judges in criminal trials within 
their jurisdiction, and Breeds, when asked what he had 
got to say in answer to the charge, shook his fist at him, 
crying, * There’s the man I meant it for, and I would kill 


Twice before day 


him now if I could.” 

The sequel is hardly less extraordinary. 
hanged, and when the dangling body was cut down an 
iron cage was made for it of the shape of a man, composed 
of metal bands connected together with chains, like a 
skeleton suit of mail armour, and the cage with its grim 
burden within was set up beside the highroad from 
Winchelsea into Rye, as a warning to evil-doers. Subse- 
quently the course of the road was altered, and the cage 
with such remnants of mortality as still remained in it 
Was moved into the Clare Chapel of Rye Church, where 
Alan Grebell had been buried. The chapel was then in 
disuse: the town fire engine was housed there, and there 
the cage remained, its contents now dwindled to the 


Breeds was 


skull alone (for fragments of a man who had been hanged 
were in much request as sovereign cures for gout anc 
other ailments) until fifty years ago, when the chapel was 
restored to its ancient uses. It was then transferred to 
the Town Hall, where, on the landing of a stairway, it 
stands to this day, . 


The Theatre 

“Follow Me.” <A play by Tyrone Guthrie. 
the Westminster Theatre. 
GLAsGow, as Mr. Guthrie represents it, is the Capernaum 
of the twentieth century. The Andersons, engrossed in the 
preliminaries of a birthday party, are interrupted by the return 
of Matthew Anderson, the tax-collector, who announces 
the arrival of a Messiah. He comes to the house with his 
disciples, but the Andersons, who are reluctant to exchange 
a picnic for a mission, refuse to admit him to the room. 
When he departs, he is accompanied by the tax-collector, 
who forsakes his family for the cause and, by the time of the 
Redeemer’s trial and execution for high treason, has risen 
to a position of eminence among the disciples. The play 
ends as he sits down to write his gospel. His two children, 
less impressionable than their parent, have already departed 
in disgust for Canada. 

The disadvantage of basing plot upon what is considered 
historical fact, when the period of action is altered, is that, if 
too close a reproduction of detail is achieved, the effect of 
illusion created in the minds of the audience is lessened by 
irrelevant consideration of the parallel. Conversely, to attempt 
only a partial identification is not infrequently to incur the 
charge of travesty. Mr. Guthrie underlines the narrative of the 
yospel, but fixes the dramatic conflict of his play in the 
interplay of ideas within the Anderson family ; between 
the conviction of the tax-collector and the incredulity of his 
wife, who, led rather by loyalty to her husband than by per- 
sonal conversion, is ultimately persuaded to subscribe to his 
The arrival of the Messiah is merely emblematic 


At 


beliefs. 
of the miraculous. 

But the trouble is that we have difficulty in regarding it 
as such. The limitations of human nature set a premium 
on manifestations of the supernatural; in this country 
particularly on those connected with the bases of Christian 
belief. Our preoccupation with the domestic events with 
which we are persuaded primarily to concern ourselves is 
therefore and thereby forced. (In advanced Communist 
circles it would, no doubt, be equally difficult for an audience 
to give only secondary attention to the coming of another 
Marx.) Mr. Guthrie presents few of the social implications 
of an actual Second Coming. In addition, he gives no indi- 
‘ation of the colours of his own opinion of Christianity. But 
that may be, of course, in deference to the susceptibilities of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

The acting, with two marked exceptions, was competent, 
though none of it was inspired. Mr. James Woodburn 
played the part of Matthew Anderson, the tax-collector, with 
sincerity and effect, and Miss Elliot Mason that of his wife 
with considerable distinction. Miss Ross Campbell provided 
most of the comic relief and one moment of bathos. Mr. John 
a rather uneven assortment of 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


A Hundred Years Ago 


The “ Specrator,’ NOVEMBER I7TH, 1832. 

The Press AND THE Pusric.—In discussing, last week, Mr. 
Bulwer’s idea of a Literary Union, we accused the Masters of the 
Press generally (that is to say, the conductors of Newspapers and 
other Periodicals), of being ill qualified to perform their duties, and 
of having been appointed to them rather from a combination of 
accidents than from any regard to aptitude. This is a charge subject 
to some very distinguished exceptions, and is capable of being met 
half-way at least by another: if the Public Instructors are ill 
qualified, would the Publie listen to more enlightened ones ? Does 
it not frequently happen that writers are compelled to write, not 
what they would wish to teach, but what they would wish to be 
read ? For if an editor does not get his paper circulated, there is an 
end to both teaching and writing; and, what comes home exceed 
ingly close both to business and bosom, there is an end—alas, that 
we should be reduced to so earth-born an expression ' there is ai 
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Country Life 


OxrorD RESEARCH. 

A very distinctive note in the chronicling of our husbandry, 
of the production of our acres, has been struck by the pamphle- 
teers who have recorded the research work of the economists 
of Oxford University. Mr. C. S. Orwin, who has inspired 
them has always shown a genius for accounts, since the days 
when he was agent for Mr. Christopher Turnor in Lincolnshire 
and provided the Jand for the Daily Mail small holding 
experiment. He has become one of the first authorities 
on “ costings ”’—a blessed if ugly word; and this interest 
has led him to an ardent belief in the machine and the saving 
of labour costs. Perhaps his championship has been exag- 
gerated: you will hardly increase the rural population by 
diminishing labour ; but however that may be, there is no 
question at all that the Oxford ‘‘ Occasional Notes” have 
been invaluable ; and it is good news that they are likely to 
be extended now that the first five years plan is successfully 
completed. ° 

* * * * 

The latest leaflet—by Mr. F. J. Prewett—is one of the more 
valuable, if farmers will accept figures that suggest the making 
of a profit. Now we all know the theory of the Danes and 
many other Scandinavians that arable land will support 
more animals, including milch-cows, than grass land. This 
was Mr. Christopher Turnor’s first and most ardent thesis, 
and a Danish manager proved it by hard practice on a section 
of his Lincolnshire estate. Later the Government itself 
tried to test the theory in practice ; but the conditions proved 
too artificial as happens in official affairs, and finally Mr. 
Prewett was deputed to discover just how the semi-arable 
dairy farm flourished in a typical English dairying district. 
Did its productiveness and profit vary with the percentage 
of ploughland ? He chose Cheshire ; and now gives us the 
result of an inquiry very carefully and thoroughly carried 
out by this expert in costings. 

A * * « 
PLovuGcnu v. Grass. 

What will most surprise the less technical student is that 
in no group of the 205 dairy farms investigated did the excess 
of income over expenditure fall below £2 16s. an acre; and 
it rose as high as £45s. This figure, taken in connexion with 
the yield of the cows, is surprisingly high. The farms with the 
largest proportion of arable showed highest milk yield and 
the least arable the lowest ; but even the highest were low 
—I should say—compared with many Dutch and Danish 
averages. The average was 566 gallons a year. Many 
Scandinavian and a good many English herds are graded up 
to 750 gallons and more. There would seem to be more 
expectation of increased profit by grading up the quality of 
the animals than by intensifying arable cultivation, though 
the two are not altogether separable. The enquiry was well 
worth making and the detailed results are worth close study ; 
but the immediate crisis in farming is an Eastern, distinctly 
not a Western crisis. It is in East Anglia where land is 
tumbling in value (some has been sold for 35s. an acre, free- 
hold !); and where farmers themselves have begun to tumble 
like nine-pins ; where the banks—if there were any profit in 


foreclosing—would become bigger landowners than the 
nation itself or the Dukes themselves! 
* * * * 


Rurat Carps AND CALENDARS. 

In Britain we must anticipate Christmas by an egregious 
margin, if for no other reason, because the Empire is so 
far-flung. So Christmas cards and diaries are already pro- 
duced. The latest calendar is issued by the Roads Beautifying 
Association, who have closely imitated the very beautiful 
calendar produced last year by that admirable organization 
*‘ the Men of the Trees,” who now also issue a tree Magazine. 
The calendar (published from 84 Chandos House, Palmer 
Street, Westminster, at 5s.) is sold for the benefit of the work 
of planting trees alongside the roads; and its pictures give 
characteristic views of England through the twelve months. 
Both the Norfolk Naturalists Trust and the R.S.P.B. have 
published paintings of birds as Christmas cards ; and for the 
sake of many correspondents may I say that the Norfolk 
goldfinch—a lovely bird can be had from Dr. Long, Surrey 


Street, Norwich? It appears that many letters 


a : have been, 
sent to Surrey Street, in London. 
‘# 


* 
Why nor Frax ? 

A few weeks ago blue flax flowers were still to be seen in 
some Hertfordshire fields. They were seedlings from 8 
mixed crop of the year before. It is likely that we shall hear 
and see more of this crop. It was grown in several districts 
especially near Peterborough, some years ago for the sake tf 
the fibre, that is of the linen ; but some of our national Or- 
ganizers, especially those who are investigating the influences 
of the Ottawa agreement, are disposed to think that it would 
serve a useful national purpose if the crop were now grown for 
the sake of the sced and oil, rather than the root and the linen, 
It is one of the crops that is twice blessed in the sense that 
oil-crushing is an important industry, and its flourishing with. 
in this country may come to depend on the home supply. 


We are apt to be unenterprising in the encouragement of 
out-of-the-way crops and in the manufacture of out-of-the. 
way foods and products. Flax factories, farina factories and 
alcohol factories (both these for the utilization of the excess 
of potatoes), tobacco factories have all both appeared and 
disappeared ; but it would be a mistake to take the dis. 
appearance as a proof or even an indication that there may 
not be a future for such work. A very small change in the 
organization of the world, in the politics and economies of 
our own country or of other countries, may make all the 
difference. It is certainly well worth the while of our agri- 
cultural research workers to look into the question of growing 
flax for seed. The plant flourishes with us like the tobacco 
plant and demands no excess of ene oe preparation, 


WINTER VISITORS. 

Into the English landscape that now passes rapidly from 
colour to form, from golden domes to filigree patterns, an 
immense horde of continental pigeons begin to enter. They 
may often be distinguished from our home birds by a certain 
lightness of plumage ; and we may trace in this species, as in 
the winter flocks of starlings, a severance of type which is 
not easily accounted for. Is it quite certainly the case that 
all these immigrants, both of starlings and pigeons, are true 
migrants, that is, that they all depart in the spring and once 
more leave the island to the native born? Our own birds 
have been gorging incredibly on acorns, nuts and beech mast. 
You may find over a score of complete and unsullied nuts and 
acorns in a single crop. The foreigners, of course, share in this 
diet, but they are more notorious for their delight in English 
salads. I have known a bird to store in his crop as many 
Brussels sprouts as would fill a fair-sized vegetable dish. It is 
this taste for clover and other greens (though they will eat 
buttercups, too) that arouses the wrath of the farmer, 

* * % 8 
INTELLIGENT Birps. 

Two moving stories of the affection and intelligence of birds 
are told in a paper published by the enterprising Women’s 
Institute Federation of Norfolk. In each case birds sought 
human help when their fellows were in trouble: a mother 
duck came to beg the keeper (in Lord Grey’s sanctuary) to 
disengage a duckling from a wire fence in which it was 
entangled; a pigeon drew attention to a drowning 
companion, This second example is from France. A M 
Ferrier, walking in his park near Lille, was almost mobbed by 
four pigeons ; and when he reached the edge of his lake one 
perched on a boat and looked at him “ with marked insistence,” 
however that is done. Finally it threw itself on the water, 
rose again, and with the others again flew round M. Ferrier. 
Then at last he noticed a fifth pigeon on the point of drowning, 
He rescued it and found it to be a marked Homer. part 
from the question of intelligence, which, of course, is 
the gist of the story, it is curious how often soused, if not 


drowning, pigeons are discovered. I know of several. We 
found one in a ford on the Lea. It was a Homer; and 4 


specialist in Homers, living in the village, said that tired 
birds would often come down to drink and were too tired td 
be cautious enough on entering the water. 


W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Weet” paragraphs.—E1. Specraro..| 


HOW TO MAKE WORK 
| To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

Sir,—In your leading article in the Spectator of November 11th, 
*Workless Millions,” you ask: ‘* Are there any directions in 
which without expending sums it has not got, and cannot 
get without resorting to wholly imprudent finance, the 
Government can wisely foster employment.” Will you 

nit me to attempt in outline an answer ? 

It is clear, of course, that, so long as the international 
fnancial system is hopelessly out of gear, the volume of world 
trade shrunken, and while impediments to commerce are still 
being erected on almost every hand, there are very definite 
limits to the extent to which this country can pull herself out 
of the morass by its own exertions alone. But we can do 
something by ourselves without waiting for the co-operation 
of others, and if we formulate a sound, progressive policy, 
there is no reason to despair of others following our lead. 

The core of the trouble lies in under-investment. There is 
no lack of savings, but capital investments are not being 
made. The business man, after five years of disastrous 
deflation following on the reversion to the gold standard in 
1925, now sees the purchasing power of the people shrinking 
further as the result of the curtailment of our foreign trade 
and the general drive for economy. 

The fact that the business man refrains from investing is 
pregnant with danger, for as long as the wheels of production 
are not turning they fail to perform their normal functions 
of creating more material weaith and distributing profits and 
wages to those who create it ; and if wages and profits are 
not distributed in the course of the production of new wealth, 
the mechanism whereby savings are created is destroyed. 

Though there is to-day a glut of liquid capital awaiting 
investment, there are real grounds for the fear that ina few years’ 
time we may find ourselves with an actual shortage of saved 
capital unless steps are taken now to secure its investment, 
and thus a harvest of fresh savings. 

Savings do not “ fructify ’ in the pockets of the people 
unless carefully and unremittingly tended: they merely 
waste away. 

For fifteen months the ‘“ economisers” have had _ their 
way. They have argued that, if the Government cuts down 
all forms of public expenditure, funds available for investment 
in the hands of private persons will multiply, and find outlets 
which are bound to stimulate employment. This is a profound 
fallacy. Not only has private enterprise not availed itself, 
and shown no sign of availing itself, of the funds which, 
according to this theory, the curtailment of public works 
should have released, but the cumulative effect of this 
“economy”? has been the intensification of depression, 
stagnation and defeatism. 

In these circumstances what should the Government do ? 

I suggest there are two courses open to it: First, it should 
“reverse the engines’ and re-establish the flow of capital 
expenditure by departments and municipalities, and, secondly, 
partly by its example and partly by positive action, it should 
give a definite stimulus to private enterprise. 

Let me take these separately. 

At present the policy seems to be to veto or discourage 
capital expenditure however reprocu:tive and well con- 
sidered. But merely to relax the screw, and to restore the 
normal pre-crisis rate of expenditure on roads and so on will 
not be enough. 

If the essential object is to be achieved, that is, if a great 
and fruitful impetus is to be given t» production and 
employment, more positive and bolder action is required. 

Iam not suggesting that we should pile up Budget deficits 
or that we should add to the present onerous burden of rates 
and taxes. To finance capital expenditure out of taxation 
or rates would be of doubtful value as a means of stimulating 
employment—for the increase of purchasing power brought 
about would be balanced by the decrease in the consuming 
and investing power of the taxpayer. 

But I do suggest that the Government should initiate bold 
and timely schemes of reproductive capital expenditure 


financed by borrowing. With interest rates at the present 
low level, there is little reason to fear any appreciable addition 
to the burden of the taxpayer and ratepayer: for a net loss 
need never arise. 

Even if there were to be some small addition to the Budget 
by way of interest charges, I am convinced that this would be 
far outweighed by the expansion of the national income which 
a stimulation of employment would bring about, and which 
must be brought about unless the task of balancing the 


Budget—even on present lines—is before very long to become 
intolerable. 


Last week in a few hours the Government borrowed 
£300,000,000, at a fraction over three per cent. I should like 
to see another loan of similar size raised now, as it could 
easily be, for the specific purpose of national development 
under the auspices of the Government. There is a vast pro- 
gramme of work calling out for fulfilment part of which you 
indicate in your article. 

Now I come to the manner in which the State can encourage 
and stimulate private enterprise. I suggest that some 
Governmental authority should be charged with the duty of 
consulting and advising leaders of our various industries. 
This authority should examine and encourage all plans 
submitted to them for the re-equipment of industry and the 
expansion of industrial equipment. In the case of schemes 
approved by the authority, I suggest that the expenditure 
approved should be chargeable against revenue—in other 
words, that the capital so expended should be completely 
relieved of income tax. But I should limit this relief to a 
period of two years, as an incentive to immediate action. 

Then I suggest that trade facilities loans should be 
available under Government guarantee for all schemes of a 
more general development type. The sort of projects I have 
in mind as suitable—and these are merely examples—are 
electrification of railways, extension of London Tubes, con- 
struction of an underground London goods railway, placing 
of twenty-ton wagons on main-line railways, the fulfilment of 
the Charing Cross scheme. 

In the case of all these, and similar schemes, I should like 
to see the Government pressing for action with as much 
drive as was applied to munitions in the scarcely less dangerous 
crisis of the War. 

One general word. The Government have balanced the 
Budget and have succeeded in bringing down the rate of 
riskless borrowing by twenty-one per cent. In the present 
economic paralysis, however, we cannot afford to wait for the 
benefits of this purely negative financial policy to filter slowly 
down from entrepreneur to wage-earner. Unless we are to 
face the prospect of an almost indefinite continuance of vast 
unemployment in the midst of a glut of loanable capital, the 
Government must make a beginning of its professed aim of 
reflation by well-considered capital expenditure on its own 
account. 

If the Government will take bold steps in this direction and 
make it clear that it is giving a lead which it hopes will be 
followed not only by industry in this country, but by 
Governments and industry abroad, the mere announcement 
of such a policy will have an enormously stimulating effect 
psychologically ; and to overcome the psychology of fear, 
under-spending and under-investment is the crucial task of the 
present situation.—I am, Sir, &c., H. L, NatuHan. 

House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


SCRAP THE SINKING FUND ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
S1r,—In these days it is fashionable to attack every kind of 
institution. I did think Government Sinking Funds would 
be immune, for in the financial problems of the world the 
propriety of their maintenances did seem unassailabl-. 
Mr. Gordon Walker thinks otherwise. 

It is a trite maxim of publicists that every generation 
should bear its own burden. Our present burden, as a 
result of the Great War, is very heavy, and it is a question as 
to what amount of it we ought to redeem annually, in other 
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words, over what length of term the redemption should be 
spread. To stop redemption would be immoral. There is 
always a temptation to suspend, and Governments sometimes 
fall victims to it, but it can only be justified in cases in 
extremis. 

We are so accustomed to speak of investments in Govern- 
ment stocks that the evil of debt is obscured. It is mainly 
unproductive, and disarmament would rapidly assist in its 
redemption. 

The policy of Sir R. Walpole can safely be dismissed. 
He was Prime Minister from 1721 to 1742, the latter date 
being thirty-four years before Adam Smith published his 
classic work. In those days the National Debt was trifling 
compared with what it is now. Finance is not by any means 
thoroughly understood to-day ; it was much less understood 
them; but I thought we did understand it sufficiently to 
have regarded sinking funds as moral and inviolable.—1 am, 
Sir, &e., A. W. Crampton, F.S.I. 

11 Daleham Gardens, N.W. 3. (Chartered Surveyor). 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN IN RUSSIA 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir, The article on ** Moscow,” in your issue of October 
22nd, calls for some comment on the part of one who has lived 
in Moscow for over a year and who has travelled with Russians 
for three consecutive months. I have not read any of Major 
Yeats-Brown’s other articles, but he came here apparently 
determined that no dust should be thrown in his eyes, with 
the result that he only saw the bad side of everything. 

Major Yeats-Brown refers to the magnificent building of 
the G.P.U., to which he refers as the ‘* homes ” of the G.P.U. 
workers. He does not say that this building is the Central 
office of the G.P.U. for the whole of the U.S.S.R., including 
a prison, all of which goes to account for its magnificence ! 
* The homes of the real workers are very different.” But he 
does not substantiate this by telling us about the buildings in 
which the workers live (of which he must have seen hundreds 
while here) but gives a dramatic account of one woman's 
food problem, which, in the context, is irrelevant. 

Major Yeats-Brown visited one corner of Sucharevski 
Market, which extends over several acres, and saw * no stalls 
or booths.” In one part of the market there are rows of tables 
at which the peasants sell their produce and booths at which 
State trusts and co-operatives also sell goods. But he did 
not get to this part, doubtless because of the crowd. The 
sellers whom Major Yeats-Brown saw were the speculators 
who daily repair to the market to sell goods which they have 
procured at lower prices by more or less disreputable means, 
or which they are selling illegally, having received the goods 
as part of their rations at specially low prices. In this con- 
nexion Major Yeats-Brown shows complete ignorance of 
Moscow's markets, and does not even hint that there is a large 
roofed-in market in the Arbat, with stalls, where peasants 
sell their produce. There are other markets too, though not 
so large as these. 

It is sensible of Major Yeats-Brown to have abandoned 
traditional means of translating Soviet into English prices, 
but his own standard is even more unreliable. To take an 
average wage of an unskilled worker in England to-day as £3 
a week is giving a bouquet to English industry that it doesn’t 
deserve, and, of course, such a method entirely overlooks the 
fact that 23 per cent. of the workers, skilled and unskilled, are 
earning nothing at present. 

The story of a G.P.U. “ policeman” is an utter absurdity. 
G.P.U. officers .do not patrol public places, though plain- 
clothes men are doubtless in the markets on the watch for 
speculation. It is surely nothing significant if an ordinary 
Moscow militiaman asks what a well-dressed foreigner is 
doing in such a place. Ten to one it was out of mere personal 
curiosity anyway. But it may be that he thought that the 
well-dressed foreigner was out to do some speculating in 
currency. 

It would be extremely interesting to know whether Major 
Yeats-Brown’s woman friend was a worker or not. Inci- 
dentally, she would not have been allowed to divorce a drunken 
husband in England! Certainly her story about the food 
question is a common enough one to-day, but Major Yeats- 
Brown shows not the slightest attempt to get to an under- 
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standing of the matter. The nearest he gets is to say that the 
“Devil” is loose in Moscow. An examination of the facts 
does not fail to show—first, that the situation which he 
describes is of recent origin, the shortage of children’s rations 
being a phenomenon peculiar to this year only ; and second 
that much is being done on all sides to improve the situation, 
It would thus appear a temporary disorder, the causes for 
which are becoming increasingly clear, and for which Temedies 
are already being applied. 

Nobody claims that the U.S.S.R. is a Utopia, except, 
perhaps a few of the Bloomsbury intellectuals whom Major 
Yeats-Brown justifiably chastises. But Major Yeats-Brown 
claims that it is a Hell. For a member of the ruling class in q 
capitalist community it would be ; but some can be honest 
about its merits in spite of this.-I am, Sir. &e., 

P. A. Stoay, 
Moscow, Ulitsa Gertsena 43b, KV. 16. 


THE L.C.C. AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—-The Advisory Council of the Building Industry publicly 
* urges the L.C.C. to proceed rapidly with its work particularly 
as the building industry is now suffering from unparalleled 
depression ” (v. to-day’s Times). Probably few people realize 
how large a share of the responsibility for the idle state of the 
building industry in London, which is deplorable, rests 
directly upon the L.C.C. 

IT am informed that in 1927 the building operatives on its 
pay-roll numbered 14,000 odd; at present the total is only 
2,000 odd. 

The L.C.C. have thus cast upon public relief the burden of 
some 12,000 men, along with their women and children. The 
taxpayer and the ratepayer are now feeding or half feeding 
some 50,000 men, women and children who might naturally 
look to the L.C.C, 

There are still more than half a million people in London 
living in conditions of overcrowding according to the last 
Census ; and, in addition, the slum clearance problem awaits 
treatment. It cannot be said that the work is not there. Do 
the members of the L.C.C. realize how far their inaction has 
aggravated the position in London ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. Nov. 14th = G. W. Currin, 


BACK TO THE COAL STANDARD 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrstor.| 
Sir, —-Your review, I think, it not quite fair to Captain 
Aeworth’s book. It does not even mention his chief conten- 
tion—that it is dangerous for the Navy to rely entirely on 
foreign fuel when Wales has the best steam coal in the world. 
Again, Captain Acworth does not say that it is ‘ wrong” te 
prefer the omnibus to the tram or the motor-coach to the train, 
only that it is wasteful ; because the tram and the train pay 
for their track while the coach and the omnibus wear out a 
track constructed and maintained by the ratepayer.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. ALLEN, 
2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


OTTAWA MYTHS 
[To the Editor of the SeectrAToR.] 

Sirn,—The constant iteration and reiteration of the Canadian 
preferential treatment extended to us, is intended as a set-ofl 
against what the people must regard as one of the most 
disastrous pacts to which a Country has. ever been bound. 
But in spite of the protectionist clamour and Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s assurances, which are strikingly reminiscent 
of his father’s announcement of ‘ splendid offers ” of Colonial 
preference twenty-five years ago, we have not been favoured 
with a single instance of actual substantial benefit we are to 
receive in compensation for the terrible sacrifices to which 
we are committed. From a very long experience of Dominion 
trade, I would like to give an example from personal know- 
ledge as to how Colonial preferential tariffs only serve the 
purpose of preventing British goods competing with theit 
Home industries, but by a smaller prohibitive tariff than 
other Countries, the result being the same. 

At the time of the last agitation for Colonial preference, 
about 1904, we had for years been supplying Canada with 
steel rails in good quantities, free of duty, as they could not 
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then manufacture their own rails, but about that time a large 
eel works in Toronto was completed and it was estimated 
yould turn out 400 tons of steel rails per day, The Dominion 
Government therefore decided to put a tariff on British 
mils of 20s. per ton, but to be consistent with the agitation 
then going on announcing offers of Colonial preference, 
foreign rails were taxed 30s. per ton and Great Britain was 
to have a preference of one-third. That was how they got 
their 20s. per ton tariff which served the purpose of shutting 
out British rails, for in Jess than three years we had ceased 
supplying them. Canada will take good care that whatever 
referential tariff she extends to British goods, it will be suffi- 
cient to prevent them competing with her own industries.— 
Jam, Sir, &e., 

National Liberal Club. JAMES H. WEAGER, 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I think that Mr. Shane Leslie, the writer of the interesting 
artice on Francis Thompson, in your issue of November 11th, 
js in error in saying that the poem on Lancashire cricket is a 
lament for a Lancashire defeat. The poem tells of the 
Lancashire and Gloucestershire match at Old Trafford, I think, 
in the eighties (I am writing entirely from memory), the first 
time that the county of the Graces condescended to play 
Lancashire. I saw the match; the result was a draw, not 
in Gloucestershire’s favour. Perhaps some _ other 
correspondent will speak to the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

72 Westborough, Scarborough. A. NEAVE Braysuaw, 


THE STATE v. THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Spectavor.| 

Sirn,—In the matter of national health, curiously little regard 
has been paid to economics ; even in the tariff controversy, 
where the relation is so clear, I have not seen it mentioned. 
Yet from the breakaway from the Peel and Gladstone 
tradition—which will be allowed to start from the L. G. Act 
of 1888—a remarkable change of tendency begins to appear 
in the mortality tables. The increased expectation of life 
so often boasted of is more and more limited to people born 
before 1895; in 1911-20 whoily so. At the B.M.A. meeting 
in 1930, the President showed that there had been between 
one and twenty-five * almost no ” increase ; that the physique 
of young men applying for the various services had deteriorated 
from the standard of 1901; that by the age and sex distri- 
bution of 1900 the death rate had risen in 1929, low as it was, 
and that the relative must soon become an absolute increase 
unless conditions change ; that the morbidity of children in 
the National Schools, as under the Insurance Act, was unduly 
high ; that there were far too many child deaths ; that mental 
defectives had doubled in number in twenty-five years. He 
might have added that insanity is increasing ; that in 1911-20 
the expectation between ages one and twenty-five had for the 
jirst time actually decreased, in spite of the phenomenal 
advance of science. 

The phthisis record is more striking still. 
jn any records took place in 1842-50. 
decline; continuance of which after 1896 would have 
practically extinguished the disease by 1920. But the 
decline slackened so sensibly after 1896 that the rise of 1914-18, 
the most serious we have known, could be and was accurately 
foretold. In both cases mortality has clear relation to wage 
rate. Phthisis (as the 1919 Report points out) began to 
decline when ‘“ war conditions were at their maximum ”; 
the child group began to improve after 1915 ; and the female 
mortality fell successively below previous recerd in 1916, 
1917, and—till the influenza epidemic—1918. To explain all 
these cases there is but the one common factor, the economic. 
Without the vast advance of science we enjoy, last century 
did so much that the failure in this is concealed from the man 
in the street. If poverty is an element in the problem, the 
reason is clear. It concentrated on th2 enhancement of real 
Wages, on the axiom that State benefits reduce them; and 
we have here an illustration of its truth. 

You will not get people to believe—-at any rate, not yet — 
that State benefits are too costly for the poor. But there is 
one social measure which is doing immense harm to the poor, 
and is unpopular --the Insurance (Health) Act. Few realize 


The hugest drop 
It heralded a steady 


that it in the employers’ contribution imposes on production 
a load, if capitalized, greater than the pre-War National 
Debt. For such a burden penalizing the employment of 
labour ; for a measure which in raised prices and unemploy- 
ment falls heaviest on the very poor, and on their children 
especially ; we have a right to see. obvious and unequivocal 
return. Its advocates can only excuse the increase of sickness 
thereunder on the score of the demoralization it causes ; they 
say no word of the lowered standard of living it entails on the 
children. The economic aspect was wholly ignored by 
Parliament ; is it not time that it was considered by us? 
The removal of compulsion would at once relieve industry of 
a crippling burden which is helping to undermine the health 
of the poor, would abolish a degrading stigma, would be easy 
and popular, and, most important for the nation, would 
serve as an object lesson of the proper functions of the State. 
——I am, Sir, &c., B. G. M. Baskerr, M.B.Oxon. 
Bath. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
ANTHONY A Woon. 

As publishers of The Life and Times of Anthony « Wood, 
which was so appreciatively reviewed in your issue of 
November 4th, we feel obliged, in justice to Mr. Llewelyn 
Powys, to refer to a remark made by your reviewer in his last 
paragraph. He writes: * On the jacket of this new edition of 
the Life and Times, Mr. Llewelyn Powys is styled Editor ; one 
is grateful to him for his excellent introduction, and for his 
attempt to popularize Anthony Wood, but he has certainly not 
edited him.” We would wish it to be understood that we alone 
are responsible for the use of the word ** edited” on the jacket, 
which we believe to conform to contemporary usage. Mr. 
Powys himself raised this point, and insisted that the wording 
on the title page should be, as it actually stands, * abridged 
from Andrew Clark’s edition.” In view of this complete 
acknowledgement, and those he makes in his introduction to 
the scholarship and industry of Dr. Clark, we felt that the more 
convenient wording on the jacket might be allowed to stand. 
We very much regret that we should have inadvertently 
been the cause of a reflection on Mr. Powys, which we feel 
sure will now be seen to be without foundation.-—WisHart 
AND Company, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


THe Camarco Batiet Society. 

The Camargo Ballet Society is now preparing for its first 
programme of the current season to be given at the Adelphi 
Theatre on Sunday evening and Monday afternoon, December 
4th and 5th, when five ballets will be presented. The chief 
novelties are The Birthday of the Infanta, ballet by Penelope 
Spencer, with music by Elizabeth Lutyens and settings by 
Rex Whistler ; and Adam and Eve, Constant Lambert's first 
ballet, with choreography by Anthony Tudor and designs by 
John Banting. Dowland’s Passionate Pavane with choreo- 
graphy by Fred. Ashton, and There is a Willow Grows Aslant « 
Brook, by Frank Bridge, are slighter items. An ample 
concourse of the young dancing talent of London is expected 
to take part—Markova, Eve, Pearl Argyle, Trudl Dubsky, 
Wendy Toye, Prudence Hyman, Anton Dolin, Walter Gore, 
Hedley Briggs and William Chappell. The Sunday evening 
performance is open only to members and their guests. The 
terms of membership, which include a subscription at a cheaper 
rate than last year, can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
J. M. Harvey, 56 Manchester Street, W.1. For the Monday 
matinee tickets can also be obtained by non-members, from 
Miss Harvey before the performance and at the Bux Office on 
December Sth. 

Tue Srarrespury Socrery. 

The Shaftesbury Society and KR.S.U., founded in_ the 
“ Hungry Forties,” is facing a very diflicult winter in its varied 
service for the crowds of children and families packed in 
miserable homes in mean streets. ‘The 170 Associated Missions 
in Greater London are in the full swing of the season. Special 
agencies minister to human needs from before birth to old age, 
as in ante-natal clinics, infant welfare centres and day nurseries, 
medical missions, meetings for women, grandfathers and old 
age pensioners. Some 5,500 voluntary workers are engaged 
in these and in Sunday Schools and Services, Scouts, Guides, 
Brigades, Bands of Hope, and in the 120 Cripple Parlours and 
Senior Guilds for the 8,300 cripples on the Society's register. 
The four seaside residential schools have now in them over 250 
crippled and ailing children. Several holiday homes are also 
doing fine winter service. One of the principal activities of the 
next few weeks is in the distribution of clothing, boots, toys 
and nourishment for crippled and ailing children. The 
economic depression has lessened the Society's income but has 
not involved any diminution of effort, and several urgent 
challenges for helping in the outer areas have been taken up, 
for which financial help is earnestly invited. Last year's 
expenditure exceeded £62,000. Gifts of money or of goods 
will be gratefully acknowledged if sent to :—Artuur BLack, 
General Secretary, John Kirk House, 32 John Street, W.C.1, 
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A Radio Review 


Tr is to be hoped that last Sunday’s broadcast of Romeo and 
Juliet paves the way for many similar broadcasts. Sunday 
plays might well be a regular feature on one wave-length, 
and the choice need not be limited to Shakespeare. Romeo 
and Juliet was admirably adapted, went with commendable 
speed, and on the whole was well cast. Both Romeo and 
Juliet sounded much too old (since we had nothing but their 
voices to ‘“ see’ them by) and Ralph Richardson’s Mercutio 
and Martita Hunt’s Nurse were the best of the bunch. Here 
was an obvious opportunity for music specially composed 
for the microphone, but the opportunity was neglected 
in favour of “ music off” in the old theatrical style. And 
once age ain the conviction was rammed home that Shake- 
speare’s plays, since the language is largely visual and the 
action inherent on the text, are still the best plays for broad- 
casting. 
* * * * 

The relaymg of isolated acts from the operas now being 
played, on tour, by the Covent Garden Opera Company, 
brings to the fore again the whole question of opera broad- 
casts. I admit there is a glamour about opera relays that 
is absent from studio performances. I admit also that, 
during an all-star season at Covent Garden, it is better to 
hear one act (merely for the sake of the singing) than to 
hear none at all. But with all due respect to the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, whom we are to hear again next 
week in one-act relays from The Bartered Bride and The 
Mastersingers, I can see little excuse for the inclusion in 
the programmes of these isolated and unsatisfactory extracts. 
There is certainly ground for the complaint common among 
listeners that they do not see why programmes-money should 
be used to finance public performances of opera and the 
present system of relaying snippets will not encourage them 
to change their minds. Personally, I think there is every- 
thing to be said in favour of studio performances, where 
the work can be adapted to the microphone and the plot 
(always notoriously difficult to follow by anyone unacquainted 
with the opera) can be told by a skilful narrator, 

* * * * 

The third political issue to be discussed before the micro- 
phone this autumn is Tariffs. Mr. J. M. Keynes is the 
speaker chosen and his broadeast next Friday should be 
listened to not only because Mr. Keynes is bound to be 
illuminating—and provocative—but because his talk will 
form a useful background to the Debate on the same subject 
which will follow on December 2nd. Other talks worth 
hearing next week are ‘“ What is Psycho-Analysis?” by 
the President of the Psycho-Analytical Society, and ‘ France,” 
by Mr. E. L. Woodward, who will explain a Frenchman's 
feelings about the position of his country in the Europe of 
to-day. 3 

2 a: * we 

School broadeasts are now in full swing. And as T listen 
to some of the B.B.C. instructors I cannot help wondering 
whether all this broadcast education is entirely for the good. 
I am among those who believe that, up to a certain age, half 
the benefit of education comes from personal contact with 
those who impart it. All this apart, however, I cannot help 
asking, as I hear Sir Walford Davies turning music-lessons 
into a veritable bed of roses, whether beds of roses are exactly 
what is wanted in this connexion. Music without tears 
is all very well, but it can be carried too far ; and I sometimes 
think that Sir Walford’s persuasive words, as he likens a 
Bach fugue to a butterfly’s flight, are conducive to false 
appreciation. He makes it all sound so easy—until you 
wake up; and the trouble is that, under such tuition, some 
of his youthful listeners never will wake up, 
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Items ro Warcn For. 
Recital— Alexandra Trianti (Daventry 
National, 5.30); ‘Is there any Greek Sculpture ? ”—Dis- 
cussion between Professor. Bernard Ashmole and R. H. 
Wilenski (London Regional, 5.0); Orchestral Concert (London 
Regional, 9.5). 

Monday; Chamber Music (Daventry National, 9.35), 


Sunday: Song 


Tuesday : 
National, 


“What is 
8.30) ; 


National, 9.40). 
Wednesday : B.B.C. Symphony Concert (Davent ry National, 


8.15) ; 


The 


6.30). 


Thursday : 
8.15), Violin Recital— 


Friday: ** France 


Psycho-Analysis ? ” 
The Bartered Bride—Act 


Mastersingers—Act 1 
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Royal Philharmonic Concert (London Regional, 
Bratza (Daventry National, 
”._K. L. Woodward (Daventry National 
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7.30) ; inehemgenney Music Concert, 1 (London Regional, 9.0): 
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National, 9.20). 
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Crossword No.8 


By XANTHIPPE. 














‘ 
2 3 4 5 ‘ 6 7 ? 
9 10 
W 
12 13 \ 1S 
16 
"7 8 19 
20 2! 22 3 24 2s 26 
27 
28 29 30 Xu 32 
33 
ed 35 
Jo 37 
ACROSS. 4, The clue to 12 might apply. 
1. These fowls apparently 5, Countrified Robot play over 
object to headgear. half an mc . 
5. Brings back — concerning 6. Fowl which evidently does 
summonses. not share the prejudice of 


¢ 


10. 


es 


whe 


16. 


9. Mythical 


individual a_ bit 
hairy about the heels. 

Put a pure mixture before 
Kdward, it’s supposed. 

Ere days, that deal in 
» swarm’d his literary 
leeches,” said Will Water- 
proof. 

Anthropophagi. 


. Mostly amorous across the 


Channel cold 
lunch. 


Cold part of 25. 


supplics a 


. Noisy greeting. 
. Without them is unequalled, 


but they throw a light on 
obseure things. 

The offspring is mixed in a 
public vehicle for a beam. 
This animal is evidently a 
light-weight. 


7. Finale of ** The Mikado.” 


8. Tron panel 


there’s nothing 
like it. 


. Hero of Belloc novel. 
. Flowery battle of 1918, 


34. Filmy Holy Roman Em- 
peror. 
35. Colleague of 21. 


The old one was_ long- 
winded, but evidently a 
poor fieldsman (ef. line 2). 


. Top side to lay down. 


DOWN. 
There are none in “ Through 
the Looking-Glass.” 
Ancient idiot. 
A born ass I (anag.). 





| Ac. 
7. This 
India. 
8. Melancholy. 
14. Girl’s name. 
5. The assembly is cut up. 
19. Mixed beginning 0! this poor 
person carries soldiers. 


may strike you in 


-_ 


20. Angry fit. 

21. Sleepy head of an emperor, 
22. Insert yours to interfere. 
23. Fat-tailed duck. 

25. Observes, but not refresh 


ments. 


26. You are-at home in yours. 
29, The lowest is the end of 4 


nasty old woman on her 


head. 


30. Learn an author. 


31. Wireless  sine-qua-noit 13 


mixed thero, 
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SUNSHINE LAND 


The need of change, both mental and 
physical, becomes apparent in children at a 
very early age. 





We can all recall the joy of being trans- 
ported to some wonderful land of Make-believe ta 
—such as Wynken, Blynken and Nod setting 
out on that star-fishing voyage to the misty blue 
reaims of the moon. Tucked up for the night, 
how we clamoured for the recital to begin, 
eager to be away on that starry sea of light, 
and how we thnilled to the narrative of getting 
there, and, having got there, grew drowsy from 
sheer excitement and then fell asleep, content. 
The mental flight from the nursery brought 
that benison. 


The healthy craving for change and 
diversion is equally strong in the adult, but, 
while the instinct remains, our fixed habits of 
work and life inhibit it. The prime difficulty, 
always, is getting away. And that is where 
we can help you. 


A “ Sun Health Tour ” to South Africa 
means travel made easy. Send for our special 
programme “Sun Health ‘Tours—Series 
A.C.,” and we will do the rest. Apply to 
South African Government Travel Bureau, 
73, Strand, London, W.C.2  (’Phone: 
Temple Bar 4488), or the leading Travel 


Agencies. 
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THE BRIDE’S 
BOOFVT 


‘There is much in this delightfully produced work to 
enthral many besides the bride. It is a liberal and 
sensible compendium of knowledge, admirably planned 
and indexed, and decorated with wit and wisdom, 
original as well as borrowed. Its illustrations, both plain 
and coloured, are pleasant andamusing.’ Times Lit. Sup. 
‘A delightful volume, full of the wisest advice . . 
should solve the problems of a good many givers of 
10/6 21/— wedding presents.’ The Lady 
cloth parch- ‘It is a pleasure to praise so attractive, humorous and 
ment delightful a volume.’ May Byron (British Weekly) 
‘The publishers of this very practical and agreeable 
book have given us the best cookery book (by Monsieur 
de Pomiane*) that we know, and in bringing out The 
Bride’s Book they should help to add to the general 
knowledge of life.’ National Review 
*GOOD FARE, a Code of Cookery, 6s 


BARBARA WILLARD’S new novel 


CANDLE FLAME 9s 6d 


‘There is plenty of vigour in this novel, which is full of quick observation and 
never lacks interest.’ The Times Literary Supplement [ Just out 


GENTLEMEN PREFER DOGS 
By ELEANOR WALLACE 
Adventures of the dog Remus, delightfully pictured by Wilma Hickson, 
THE 
GARDEN OF PLEASANT FLOWERS 


By EDITH GREY WHEELWRIGHT Coloured jacket 6s 
‘She is a good guide, and her book has the advantage of encouraging 
amateur gardeners to be audacious.’ Compton Mackenzie (Daily Mail) 


35 Od TWO BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 3s 6d 
INVITATION TO THE SPANGLED 
POETRY HEAVENS 
By G. BASEDEN BUTT By LAWRENCE EDWARDS 
A first book on reading poetry, with The work of a young scientist intro- 
many illustrative quotations. duced by the Astronomer Royal. 
RE rem 
‘I’ve learn’d to love thee, in thy absence, dear; p 


Pray pardon me, if now I love thee here’ 


Strom 


Jia me 


IHlolly brand 


Printed by the Author in 1867, 
and now first republished, the 
Original Poems of EDWARD 
EDWIN FOOT are at last receiv- 
ing the recognition they deserve. 
‘Where should a rationed re- 
viewer’, says Edward Thompson, 
quoting freely in The Observer, ‘ halt R, 
in the description of Jane the fair, 

Jane the lovable?’ (vide also Week-End Review, Times Literary Supplement, etc.). 
This charming little volume is appropriately illustrated by THORPE, of Punch. 


Gerald Howe 
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Books of To-day 


Sir James Guthrie 


sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., LL.D.: A Biography. By 
Sir James L. Caw. (Macmillan. £5 5s.) 
Tue piety of family and friends has set up in this volume 
a very full and handsome memorial to the successor of Sir 
George Reid in office and in practice as the leading Scottish 
portrait painter of his time. Sir James Caw has the principal 
part in the text, but other close associates and admirers, 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Rinder and Dr. Warrack, have added 
their tributes. The tone is naturally more fervid than 
critical, but the essential biographical facts are given, and 
the personal groupings recorded, in which Guthrie was recog- 
nized as a centre of gravity. This part of the text might 
have been conveniently detached from the stream of 
descriptive commentary, which accompanies it; on the 
other hand, the labour of making out a dated list of works 
has not been shirked, and the forty-six photogravure 
reproductions are from the skilled hands of Mr. Craig Annan. 
Guthrie was hardly known by exhibition in London except 
at the beginning and very end of his career. I remember, 
at the Royal Academy of 1883, being greatly struck by a 
picture which had been skied. The subject was a goose-girl 
driving her flock, and the general aspect of the figure, the 
landscape and the paint was that of a Bastien-Lepage. But 
what told at that height was its clearness of design, the frieze 
of nicely distributed heads and necks of the birds and the 
shape of the girl breaking over a low horizon against the 
sky, and tied together below by shadow. I was again struck 
by a pastel, “ The Rope Walk,” at the New English Art 
Club of 1889, and in the following year it fell to me, as critic 
of this paper, to welcome a series of those luministic notes 
at the Dowdeswell Gallery, and the ‘“‘ Glasgow School” 
exhibition at the Grosvenor, in which Guthrie played a part. 
The ferment which came to a head in that exhibition spent 
itself rather abroad than in London. In many ways it was a 
rehearsal of the more recent ferment of ** Post Impressionism,” 
with that difference of the effect outwards from a centre 
in this country. Guthrie and his band were acclaimed in 
Munich, Paris and at international exhibitions generally. 
Before this leap into fame Guthrie, it appears, had nearly 
given up painting. In the pictures that followed the Goose- 
Girl, the element of design, perhaps brought out by association 
with Crawhall, became uncertain and, wrestling alone with a 
further project, Guthrie fell into despair, but was rescued by 
his cousin and constant supporter, James Gardiner, with the 
offer of a portrait commission. This, in 1885, determined 
his future, and but for the flicker of the pastels and the 
sunlight-flecked painting, ‘* Midsummer,” he did little more 
in picture-making. 


The most definite common element in the “ Glasgow 
School” ferment was a worship of “ paint” as such, and 
indulgence in loose, slabby handling. Guthrie was not free 
from this in the easier parts of his portraits, but he differed 
from most of the “ school ” in his effort, against the handicap 
of insufficient early training, to get beyond, in the study of 
features, the superficial brilliance that was within his reach. 
The “* Major Hotchkiss *. near the beginning and the head 
of Bonar Law at the end are among. the instances of his 
conscience being rewarded. That head was one of the 
studies made for the picture now at the National Portrait 
Gallery, the group, ** Some Statesmen of the Great War.” 
Sir Abe Bailey commissioned three of those large war 
memorials, which were to prove difficult of disposition in 
the Gallery and would have been better assigned to panels 
in a public building. It is to the credit of Guthrie that in his 
closing years he turned from the easier practice of the half 
and occasional full-length single figure to face, as his colleagues 
did not, the problem of design. He seems to have been 
influenced, unexpectedly, by Delacroix in the grandiose setting 
he composed, and Sargent was probably right in thinking 
that Guthrie, of all his contemporaries, was the most likely 
to succeed in such an enterprise. 

There was another, and a very honourable side, to Guthrie's 
activities—the part he played in reviving and directing the 
Scottish Academy on liberal lines. The chilly reception, 
official and popular, of his work in London helped to decide 
him in resisting the drain of the South on Scottish talent. 
Moreover, the revolt of the West ended in an invasion of 
Edinburgh by Glasgow with Guthrie at its head, and the 
Associate of 1888 found himself, fourteen years later, called 
to be President. The qualities, mental and moral, that had 
made him a leader among the painters, told in this choice. 
Guthrie had a clear brain and judgement, large views, and 
a faculty and love for affairs that was displayed in his 
directorship of an insurance company and a bank. He could 
play a public part well, had dignity and reserve, and a pride 
that made pushing and self-advertisement impossible to him. 
Under his guidance the Scottish National Gallery and 
Academy obtained separate housing and full possession of the 
two buildings on the Mound ; the interior arrangements were 
improved, ampler funds obtained, the Academy exhibitions 
leavened by invitations to eminent outsiders, and some of 
the discarded pomps restored. He held on during the War, 
and resigned in 1919. From that date till the end in 1930 
he was chiefly occupied with the memorial picture. He lived 
to superintend the details of its installation, but not to see 
it in its place. D. S. MacCout, 


D. H. Lawrence in his Letters 


The Letters of D. H. Lawrence. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


Mr. D. H. LAWRENCE’s letters are prefaced by an introduction 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley: and the reviewer is inevitably im- 
pelled to preface his comments on them by comments on that 
introduction. For it is such a peculiarly admirable one. It 
gives a brilliant picture of its subject and it is extremely well 
written. But these are not the facts about it which give it its 
special distinction—they were to be expected in anything 
written by Mr. Huxley. What is so especially admirable 
about the introduction is that its author so triumphantly 
avoids the two pitfalls which lie on either side of his pathway. 
He does not fall into the error which too commonly beset the 
old “ obituary ” writer; he does not praise too fulsomely. 
We are not antagonized towards his subject by the feeling that 
Mr. Huxley is heightening his virtues and suppressing his 
limitations. He makes it clear that he is conscious of these 
limitations and estimates them at their full weight. Yet he 
does not, in the sorrier manner of our later days, take this 
opportunity to speak ill of his subject, to stab his professed 
heroin the back. Though he realizes Mr. Lawrence’s faults, he 
does not dislike him for them. He does not even like him in 


spite of them. He appears acutely conscious of that central 
truth of human nature, that a man’s faults are the corollary of 
his virtues ; that without them he would be a different man for 
good as wellas for ill. It was the same unearthly abandonment 
of temperament in Shelley that made him an impossible hus- 
band as made him a great lyric poet, the same ruthless deter- 
mination in Milton that made him a harsh father as made him 
a perfect artist. Mr. Huxley pays Mr. Lawrence the compli- 
ment of seeing him just as he was: and giving him his whole- 
hearted admiration. For he admits that he admired him in 
some ways more than any man he had ever known. 

And, indeed, when one reads the letters one is not surprised. 
They possess in a supreme degree the especial merits of good 
letters, directness, intimacy, unself-consciousness, vitality, 
and in certain respects they are an even more startling witness 
to Mr. Lawrence’s genius than his novels. He was above all 
things an intense and dominant personality. And this was not 
altogether an advantage to him as a novelist. A novel is first 
of all a picture of its characters: and Mr. Lawrence’s strong 
jndividuality prevented him entering into other characters. 
His characters are expressions of varying aspects of himself, 
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Fairy Tales by Hans Andersen dawn se 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line. > ue 
For Older Boys & Girls Cloth, 15/- Morocco, 25 |- ee 
. Mr. Rackham’s recent visit to Denmark has helped him to produce the shaf 
(and their Parents) some of the loveliest illustrations of his career, and the book itself that lies 
Crusoes and Castaways ee ie 
By STANLEY Rocers, Author of “ Ships and the 
and Sailors,” etc. With many Illustra- Tales of Hoffmann * = 

tions by the Author. 7/6 With 38 Illustrations in Colour (10 being Full-page Plates) by 
Accounts of Crusoes in literature and in Mario LABOCCETTA. 21/- Where 
fact—of amazing hardships (leading Five of Hoffmann’s tales are here illustrated by a young Italian tion 60 
even to’ cannibalism) and heroism in artist of remarkable talent both as designer and colourist. The merit fi 
solitude. illustrations “‘ combine the neatness of the puppet-stage with the say, ob 
R H richness and well-balanced detail of the ballet; the colouring is of an ¢ 
ecent eroes luminous, delicate, and yet bold.’’—Listener. And 
of Modern Adventure Lawret 
ee = wer Love Lyrics from Five Centuries <i 

‘ / ers 
Narratives of the exploits of brave men Selected by GEORGE G. Harrap. Introduction by JOHN DRINK- : mbig 
and women on land and sea and in the WATER, and 5 Colour-plates by BARON A, ROSENKRANTZ. 12/6 great 
air—of F. S. Smythe’s climb up ** Beautifully printed and produced. A possession to be coveted In son 
Kanchenjunga, Kingsford Smith’s flight and kept.” —Sunday Times. signal 
to Australia, heroism in a _ sunken tempe 
submarine, etc. not pr 
General Books ol 
Heroes of Civilization : 

‘ty 3: Contain 8h: fos Great Travel Stories of All Nations | er 
Illustrated. 7/6 Edited, with Introduction, by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 114 Stories. ei 
An inspiring record of the career and 1030 pages. 8/6 which 
achievements of pioneers of exploration Narratives by famous travellers of to-day and of times past. The that 
from Marco Polo to Amundsen; of British section includes Gertrude Bell, Cunninghame Graham, Carly’ 
science, from Copernicus to Einstein ; H. M. Tomlinson, Captain Scott, F. S. Smythe, etc., besides . 
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They may look different, but, with a few rare exceptions, such 
gs the mother in Sons and Lovers, they all talk the same. And 
allare very unlike anyone else except Mr. Lawrence. In his 
letters he is always talking himself, he has no character to 
draw but himself. And he does this with all the talents with 
which he was gifted: a brilliant command of language, an 
irresistible, spontaneous gush of emotion, a unique sensibility 
to physical impression. Consider the following account of a 
dawn seen from an old manor house where he was staying in 
the troubled days of 1915 ; 

The slow, reluctant, pallid morning, unwillingly releasing its 
tarnished embellishment of gold, far off there, outside, beyond 
the shafted windows, beyond, over the forgotten unseen country, 
that lies sunken in gloom below. . . . The wet lawn drizzled 
with brown, sodden leaves; the feathery heap of the ilex tree; 
the garden-seat all wet and reminiscent. Between the ilex tree 
and the bare, purplish elms, a gleaming segment of all England, 
the dark plough-land and wan grass, and the blue, hazy heap of 
the distance, under the accomplished morning.” 


Where else in English writing to-day shall we find a descrip- 
tion so vividly accurate ? But, and this is where its distinctive 
merit lies, it is not only accurate, it is creative. It is, that is to 
say, observation seen through the transfiguring coloured glass 
of an original personality. 

And here we come to the second conspicuous fact about Mr, 
Lawrence's letters. They are not only remarkable as litera- 
ture; they are also irresistibly fascinating as a revelation of 
personality. But as such their effect on the reader is more 
ambiguous, His letters leave us sure that Mr. Lawrence was a 
great writer, they leave us Jess sure that he was a great man. 
Insome ways he was. His character lacked many faults ; and 
signally some of those faults which characterize the literary 
temperament as we have learnt to know it to-day. He was 
not precious, or self-conscious, or feeble, or worldly. Indeed, 
there was something heroic about him: at moments he looms 
before us lit by the selfless, unearthly. light of an inspired 
prophetic vision. And yet, and yet—when we are preparing to 
yield him our whole-hearted admiration, something intervenes 
which makes us hold it back. It is not just that he had faults, 
that he was always arrogant and often narrow. So was 
Carlyle ; and Carlyle, whether we like him or not, was certainly 


a great man. But Mr. Lawrence’s character, as exposed by 
this correspondence, had some aspects which were not great 
at all. He was suspicious, he could not bear a breath of 
criticism. Search as we may through the long array of his 
letters, we never find a word of unreserved praise for anyone 
living or dead. It was perhaps the complement of his intense 
individuality that, to a greater degree than any other writer of 
equal eminence in England, he was an egotist. He preached 
contact with others as the supreme good in life. But himself 
he was incapable of it. For contact comes from forgetting one- 
self and caring for others ; and this Mr. Lawrence could do no 
more than he could swim the Atlantic. He shrank from the 
general herd of mankind, he could hardly bring himself to 
submit to their gaze in a medical examination. And his 
relations with his friends, so hopefully entered upon, so hotly 
pursued, seemed nine times out of ten to follow the same 
disastrous course. They were uncertain from the first ; before 
long a word of criticism or even of disagreement would suggest 
to him that they were deceiving him; that, for some obscure 
reason, because they were rich or because they were poor, 
because they were old or because they were young, they were 
his secret and active enemies. And at once his outraged 
egotism rose against them in a scream of anguish. He lost all 
control ; he screamed, he.spat, he pelted mud. For, and this 
is his least attractive attribute, Mr. Lawrence was not dignified 
in his wrath; when in the frenzy of his passion he tore his 
prophet’s robes from him he stood revealed a gutter-snipe. 

These defects grew on him with age. The 1929 letters lack, 
almost wholly, the glowing fancy and delicious playfulness 
which enchant us in those of 1914-1915. Yet this loss does 
not lead us to condemn Mr. Lawrence the more; indeed, it 
witnesses to a fact about him which should, maybe, prevent 
us from condemning him at all. From his earliest years Mr. 
Lawrence was shadowed ‘by disease. This disease, acting on 
his highly-strung temperament, made him an egotist, and an 
uncontrolled egotist. As he grew older he grew more ill, and 
proportionately the more egotistic and uncontrolled. But his 
healthy self was a good self. The real Lawrence was the fresh, 
flame-like, aspiring Lawrence that we admire. 

Davip CECcIL. 


Visions and Lyrics 


A Vision of Judgement by Robert Southey, and The Vision of 
Judgement, by Lord Byron. With Introduction by R. Ellis 
Roberts and Wood Engravings by R. A. Maynard and H. W. 


Bray. (Raven Press. Constable. £2 5s.) 

Lovely Laughter. An Anthology of 17th Century Love 
Lyrics. Edited by Harl E. Fisk and decorated by Vera 
Willoughby. (Cassell. Alfred Knopf. £1 15s.) 


Tar two famous rival Tory and Whig poetic visions of what 
happened to His Majesty George IIL after his decease have 
heen published together once or twice before this, but never 
in such comely form as this beautiful printing on hand-made 
paper, with two decorative and amusing illustrative wood 
engravings by the printers, and a witty and graceful intro- 
duction by Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, which says all that requires 
to be said about Byron’s * mischievous infernal analogue to 
Southey’s devout piece of Brunswick piety.’ The two 
effusions, composed respectively by ‘* one who is no less than 
a peer of the realm ” and by the * Poet Laureate to His Most 
Sacred Majesty ” were first brought together in a little paper 
edition in 1822, immediately after the peer’s ribald riposte 
to the Laureate, ‘“ not,” the publisher affirmed, ‘from a 
desire to pander to the worst passions of the multitude, or to 
become a purveyor of blasphemy and sedition,” but “ in 
order that the reader may see and judge for himself of the 
strength of their arguments and the justness of their satire.” 
One hopes that this is also the motive actuating the Raven 
Press, Mr. Ellis Roberts and Messrs. Constable. It is notice- 
able that this new edition contains no such apologies as did 
the edition of 1822 for “ the familiar treatment of heavenly 
powers,” so far have we travelled from what Byron com- 
plained of as those modest and objectionable times. We read 
Byron's * heartless and beastly ribaldry ” with the pleasure 
that competent and witty satire gives, and the Brunswick 
piety itseif, in its horrible hexameters, with the appreciation 
due to the perfect butt. 


“Then I beheld the King. From a cloud which cover'd the 


pavement 
His reverend form uprose : heavenward his face was directed.” 

The reader can fill in this picture in detail by a study of the 
royal features, whose solemn and vacuous fatuity is nobly 
engraved in the frontispiece. 

Southey’s loyal poem, with its prefatory sermon against the 
wicked peer (reminding one in its purpler patches of the best 
efforts of Mr. James Douglas) and the peer’s savage reply 
poem, were moves in a long duel which was never for a moment 
waged on equal terms, a duel between a sheep and a tiger. 
Byron could never let the poor Laureate be ; he was for ever 
nagging and jabbing at him, in letters and print. “ Southey 
and Wordsworth, and such renegade rascals,” ‘* the scoun- 
drelly Southey,” “ a dirty lying rascal. I will prove it in ink, 
or in his blood, if I did not believe him to be too much of a 
poet to risk it ’’—such pleasant expressions crop up constantly 
in his correspondence. Byron had for years meant mischief, 
and the * good simple savage verse ”’ in which he dedicated to his 
foe the first Canto of Don Juan, and “ my nightmare to balance 
the incubus of Southey’s impudent anticipation of the apo- 
theosis of George III,” were deadly moves in a game that 
amused him to play. Poor Southey could manage little more, 
for his part, than the prefatory sermon to his Vision. “ It 
is seldom indeed,” he wrote to a friend, ‘“ that I waste a 
word or thought on those who are perpetually assailing me. 
But, abhorring as I do the personalities that disgrace our 
current literature, and averse from controversy as lam. . .” 
In brief, like the classic charwoman, “I didn’t say a single 


word. But this I did say ...” It is sorry squabbling 
enough. But, since it goaded Byron into some of his neatest 


and wittiest stanzas—parts of his Vision are near perfection 
in this sort—we can be glad they squabbled. Southey’s 
effusion has some of the ridiculous charm of a rococo mauso- 
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John Murray’s Books for Gifts 





Still a “ best seller” in its Cheaper Form 


THE STORY OF $AN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


Fourth Impression of the Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net 
A total of 33 Impressions sold in England alone! 


AT JOHN MURRAYS: PRINCE BLUCHER 


BaCouss OF 4 Liressny Cuncet, 1045-1892 Edited by EVELYN PRINCESS BLUCHER and 


By GEORGE PASTON. “What an amazing circle it Major DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON 
is!”—Times. “This arresting volume, full of excellent 


sidelight."—Sunday Times. “Few books have been written with so clear an under- 
With 16 Illustrations. 15s. net standing of both sides.’—Sunday Times. 12 Illus. 15s, 
9 
SIR WALTER’S POST-BAG A$ SHADOWS LENGTHEN 
More STorieEs FROM His UNPUBLISHED LETTER BooKs The later essays of R. W. MACKENNA 
Selected by WILFRED PARTINGTON. “Has all the With a Memoir by his Son, Dr. R. M. B. MACKENNA, 
‘brilliance and originality’ that Mr. Walpole’s intro- “Vivid pictures of the man himself by those who knew 
duction claims for it.”—Punch. Illustrated. 16s. net him best.”—Dumfries Standard. 5s. net 
WORDS AND NAMES MARY OF SCOTLAND, 
By PROFESSOR ERNEST WEEKLEY 5s. net 1561-1568. By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 
“Not only one of the great entertainers of our time, but “Brave and discerning . . . dramatic.”—Punch. 
one of the most thrilling of explorers.”—Mr. Ss. P. B. MAIS. With 16 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. net 


THE VISION OF ASIA = NINETEENTH CENTURY 


“A veritable quarry of jewels. . . . A great achieve- A Brocrapnicat History By VICTOR COHEN 
ment.’"—SIR ARNOLD WILSON, K.C.LE. “ An alluring introduction to nineteenth century history.” 


With Frontispiece. 15s. net —Sunday Times. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


nea ia Cae PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


Brought up to date and including some stories of 
By THOMAS S. BLAKENEY 


“ Thoroughly amusing; the cleverest thing of the kind PRINCESS MARGARET 


that has appeared for a long time.”—Methodist Recorder. Told with the sanction of their Parents by ANNE RING 
2s. 6d. net With thirty-six Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 


THE ADVENTURES OF ANIMAL LORE IN 
AN ALPINE GUIDE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By CHRISTIAN KLUCKER By P. ANSELL ROBIN, D.Lit. 
Translated by E. and P. von Gaisperc. “ Of intense “ Admirable; delightfully produced, beautifully printed, 
interest."—Morning Post. 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net charmingly illustrated.’—Observer. 10s. 6d. net 


New 7s. 6d. Novels 


GREENBANKS By DOROTHY WHIPPLE 





Chosen by the Book Society. 4th Impression. 

TREEHAVEN KATHLEEN NORRIS WINGLESS TRIUMPH | papunxr MoTTeraM 
VALIANT DUST P. C. WREN IN THE SWIM NINA COHEN 
GAIN f ANCUS BUCHANAN oe ee DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE 
THE SECOND LEOPARD ‘yeni cman OOP EEE. sence eee 
STRANGE GUEST SYLVIA D. HOOKE First Cheap Edition; 4 Volumes at 3s. 6d. net each 
BRAVE MASTER JOHN LE STRANGE THE EARLIER WORKS OF 

FIFTY HEAVENS SIBELL VANSITTART HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
GREEN AND BLACK J. G. SKEMP PRISONERS & CAPTIVES SUSPENSE & DROSS” 


When in donbt, give a Book Token. Ask your Bookseller about them. 





Write for a Copy of John Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List. , 
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jum or of the Albert Memorial itself. Byron’s was admired 
py Goethe as “the sublime of hatred.” ‘ The author,” 
wrote a disapproving and loyal journal, “has melted a 
yarl in the cup of intemperance and thrown it on a dung- 
pill.” This strong language may arouse false hopes in the 
yader. But, at best, it is sharp, amusing, virile stuff. The 
two have here found a beautiful and scholarly dress. (The 
text, by the way, has two misprints which should be mended 
_ Madog ” for “* Madoc,” and ** precision ”’ for ‘* precisian.’’) 

Lovely Laughter is a pretty book, with pretty pictures, and 
full of pretty seventeenth-century love poems. The compiler 
seems rather enthusiast than scholar, and his knowledge of the 
period is not, one infers, as great as his affection for it, since 
he would seem to believe Marvell and Wither, both included 
here, to have been not puritans but cavaliers. His preface 
js a trifle amateurishly exuberant in language, and contains 
such odd assertions as “ the scandalous reputation of the 
seventeenth-century poets has kept them locked up in dark 
bookcases, and for this reason they have not been tainted 
with the touch of scholasticism.” Surely they have (if 
fanted be the correct verb). ‘* Nor have the grimy fingers 


of scholars thumbed their pages,” says Mr. Fisk; “ the 
fear of corruption has kept the sages in safer pastures.” 
Again, surely not. The grimy fingers of Professors 
Saintsbury and W. P. Ker, Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. Norman 
Ault, and very many others, have thumbed the pages and 
faced the corruptions of Herrick, Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
Marvell, Suckling, Carew, Cleveland, Lovelace, Sackville, 
Rochester, Dryden and the rest. To Mr. Ault, indeed, 
the present editor owes and acknowledges a considerable 
debt ; for he has, as he says, taken very many poems from 
Mr. Ault’s collection. He has also followed Mr. Ault in 
the latter's only regrettable practice—that of modernizing 
the spelling. I wish he had adopted some approximately 
chronological order for his verses, and found space for Ben 
Jonson. The collection contains more of the Restoration 
than of the earlier verse, and Miss Willoughby’s cheerful 
decorations seem to be all meant for this less interesting 
period, too. What is it about Restoration verse that seems 
to make some of its lovers a little tiresomely arch ? How- 
ever, this is a very pretty book. 
Rose Macaubay. 


Psychology 


The soya of Men. By William McDougall, F.R.S. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

The Gestalt Theory. By Bruno Petermann. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
Taat psychology is still in the throes of its birth-pangs is 
proved afresh by each one of the volumes that, in continually 
increasing numbers, appears to enrich or to obscure the 
subject. For the last fifty years psychology has been slowly 
emerging from the mists of philosophical speculation ; to-day 
it has almost acquired the status of a science. Almost, but 
not quite; the controversy over fundamentals is still too acute, 
the boundaries are still too indefinite, the corpus of agreed 
knowledge too meagre. Moreover, whenever one does come 
upon a piece of knowledge in the sphere of psychology which 
is definite, which asserts verifiable facts and to which every- 
body subscribes, it has the exasperating habit of turning out 
to be knowledge not about the mind but about the body : it 
conveys information about the workings of glands, brain and 
nervous system ; not about the inner life of thought, image 
and desire. 

Nevertheless, in recent years there has been a reaction 
against that tendency to explain mental activity in terms of 
bodily events which culminates in Behaviourism. We cannot, 
it seems, correlate mental units or atoms with events occurring 
in some piece of nerve tissue or some corner of the brain ; it 
is unlikely that we ever shall, if only because there are no 
such things as mental units or atoms to correlate. Mental 
life, both Professor McDougall and Mr, Petermann are agreed, 
isa whole. It cannot be split up like a piece of matter into its 
constituent mental atoms. Moreover, the kind of causation 
applicable to mental events is radically different from that 
which obtains in the world of physics. Bodies and brains are 
motivated from behind; every event that occurs in them is 
the result of some preceding event ; minds are pulled from in 
front by the goals they are seeking to realize. They are, in a 
word, inherently purposive. 

This insistence on the purposiveness of mind is the domi- 
nant feature of what is known as the “ hormic” school of 
psychology, to which Professor McDougall belongs. Professor 
McDougall is himself something of a psychological phenome- 
non. More than any other single man he has laid the founda- 
tions of psychology as a science ; he has made it academically 
respectable; he has written seven separate books on the 
subject, and—in this country at least—he is more widely 
read than any other psychological writer. Among students 
he is a veritable classic. His present book is characteristic of 
the writer. During the last five years he has made two highly 
important contributions to the literature of the subject——an 
Outline of Psychology and an Outline of Abnormal Psychology. 
These, he realized, are too extensive and at times too technical 
to be suitable for the student approaching the subject for the 
first time. Accordingly, he set to work to simplify and to 
condense the two books into one, found that his views had in 
certain respects undergone considerable alteration, notably 
In relation to the nature of the learning process and his famous 


theory of instincts (there used to be thirteen separate Mc- 
Dougalian instincts ; psychologists protested violently and 
under pressure the number was reduced; now the word 
** propensity ” is substituted, a considerable improvement, 
since the word * propensity ” does not suggest, as the word 
“instinct ” does, the existence of a separate psychological 
faculty) and he has ended by writing a completely new book. 

It has all, and more than all, the merits of its predecessors. 
The distinguishing features are an insistence that it is the 
business of psychology, as, indeed, of any science, to explain 
happenings as well as to describe them; a catholicity of 
method and outlook—Professor McDougall has no sympathy 
with the narrowness of the schools which attempt to bring all 
psychological phenomena within the framework of a single 
concept, insisting that ** in face of all its problems psychology 
must make the fullest use of all relevant physiological know- 
ledge and of all possible experimental methods of research” — 
a refusal to be academic in either interest or method with the 
consequent maintenance of a living contact with actual 
experience, and an unremitting warfare on those mechanistic 
theories which deny the causal efficacy of mind. Professor 
MecDougall’s conception of mind is through and through pur- 
posive. Again and again he insists that the distinguishing 
feature of mental activity is its ‘“* goal seeking’; we must, 
he says, “ regard our own most developed forms of activity 
our deliberate purposeful efforts, as the instances in which 
the nature of goal-seeking activity is most fully revealed to 
us,” and he concludes a preliminary survey of the rival view 
with the interesting prophecy : 

“T have little doubt that, at a date which many of my readers 
will live to see, the present-day prejudice which leads so many 
biologists and psychologists to deny all causal efficacy, all natural 


function, to our mental activities will be recalled by historians of 
science as one of the strangest aberrations of the human mind.” 


Altogether an admirable book, which incorporates most of 
what is valuable in Professor McDougall’s preceding volumes, 
is thoroughly up to date, and is written in such a way as to be 
sasily intelligible to those who have no previous acquaintance 
with the subject. 

The Gestalt Theory is a difficult work, highly technical, and 
either badly written in the original German or badly trans- 
lated into English. The Gestalt theory, one of the most im- 
portant recent contributions to psychology, is the view put 
forward by the German psychologists, Koffka and Kohler, 
to the effect that our mental life consists of wholes which can 
never be legitimately analysed into component constituents. 
As with a picture, which is more than the paint and the canvas 
which go to its composition in virtue of the fact that it is a 
whole and has a pattern, so also with experience. The view 
originated with the study of the behaviour of apes, and has 
subsequently been elaborated into an interpretation of all 
psychological phenomena. While not denying the significance 
of the facts to which the Gestalt theorists have drawn atten- 
tion and the value of the contribution which the theory has 
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ZOLA 


Henri Barbusse 


“You cannot fail to find this 
book vital and stimulating. It 
is furiously alive.” —HUGH DE 
SELINCOURT (Everyman) 


“™M. Barbusse has brought 
Zola and his days very close.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 
“ This book has brought it all 
back . . . Here is all the emo- 
tion and mood of that day. 
Daudet, Merimée, Maupas- 
sant, the Goncourts, Flaubert 
and Cezanne re-live in this 
book.” —sHANFr. LESLIE (Daily 
Telegraph) 10/6 


BLAKE 


Visions of the 


Daughters of Albion 


A full colour facsimile of the 
excessively rare original 
edition, which was engraved, 
illuminated and printed by 
Blake himself. With an Essay 
by J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 4to. 

15/-* 


BULLETT 


The Testament of 
Light 

GERALD BULLET?’S anthology 
of the religious spirit. 

Cloth 5/- Leather 7/6 
*T shall read this book again 
and again, with a sense of 
privilege.’ — sTET in the 
WEEK-END REVIEW. “An 
exquisite volume. A casket 
which holds many jewels.”— 
MR. JUSTICE MCCARDIE, 


ANOTHER JUNGLE BOOK? 














A GENERAL LIST 
GREEK CITIES Sixty-four 


photographs and an Essay 
by Peter Hutton. 10/6* 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 
IN EUROPE 1890-1914 


Sir Raymond Beazley. 3/6* 


MODERN COMPOSERS 
Guido Pannain. 10/6 


IN JOB’S BALANCES 
On the Sources of the 
Eternal Truths. Leo 


Chestov. 18/- 


A PLAN OF LIFE 
C. B. Purdom. 4/6 


THE COMMON EARTH 
The Broadcast Talks by 
E. L. Grant Watson. 5/-* 


MAN’S GENIUS: 
Famous Inventions and 
their Development. E. 
Buller Barwick. 7/6 


TINKLE THE CAT 
Norah C. James. Illustrated. 
5/-* 


* Prospectuses of all titles 
marked * may be had on request 
from J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
Bedford Street, W.C.2, together 
with a 12-page streamer of 
Christmas Gift suggestions. 
Make your choice early this year! 





























PEPYS 


Letters and the 
Second Diary 


A representative collection of 
Pepys’ correspondence, in- 
cluding many unpublished 
letters, together with the 
Diary of 1683-4, which has 
never before been reprinted, 
Edited by R. G. HowaRTH. 
Illustrated in photogravure 
from contemporary prints 
and portraits. 480 pages. 
Uncommon yalue at 7/6* 


THOMAS 
The South Country 


“There was never a better 
moment than this for a re- 
vival of interest in Edward 
Thomas’s prose.” —I1. E. BATES 
(New Clarion). This fine 
edition of Thomas’s prose 
masterpiece has an Introduc- 
tion by Helen Thomas, and 
wood - engravings by Eric 
Fitch Daglish. 10/6* 


MARSHALL 
The Birdikin Family 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL has a 
wit and fancy all his own. 
That sly, whimsical burlesque, 
The Birdikin Family, has 
been even more popular in 
the pages of Punch than his 
famous Simple Stories. Now 
it is available in book form 
with George Morrow’s 
inimitable illustrations. 6/- 


SIMPLE STORIES makesa good 
companion gift: same size, 
same illustrator, same price. 


A NURSERY ‘OMNIBUS’ 














LEAP-HOME 
AND GENTLEBRAWN 


Frieda Hauswirth Das 


“er book is a rare achievement, to be placed 
in the same category as the Jungle Books. 
Mrs. Das’s monkeys are real monkeys and she 
portrays the joys and sorrows of their lives with 
remarkable skill and sympathy. It is a book 
which should certainly not be missed by animal 
lovers, lovers of India, or admirers of strong 
descriptive writing.”"—Cambridge Review. 
Illustrated by the author. 7/6 


THE LAND 
OF NURSERY RHYME 


Editors: Ernest Rhys, Alice Daglish 


Profusely illustrated throughout in many 
colours by CHARLES FOLKARD, 

“This is surely the richest, brightest, loveliest 
and most amusing souvenir of Nursery Rhyme 
land ever made. You could not resist this 
book if you were just shown its gay and lovely 
covers, but the pictures inside—well, you need 
a long time to see them all, and then you want 
to go over them again.”—-Scots Observer. 7/6 
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made to psychology, Mr. Petermann is severely critical of 
the length to which the upholders of Gestalt have enthusias- 
tically pushed their theory. In particular he criticizes the 
extension of the Gestalt principle to physics and the sug- 
gestion that a physiological equivalent can be found for the 
alleged patterns or wholes of psychological experience. The 
jssues raised are technical and the book is not one for the 
general reader. C. E. M. Joan. 


Modern Money 


Modern Money. By Lord Melchett. (Secker. 10s. 6d.) 

In Modern Money Lord Melchett writes of many things. 

Often witty, occasionally incoherent, he is always acute and 

original. Industry is to be rationalized, and competition, 

ifnot eliminated, at least ‘* reduced to more reasonable limits ”’ 

“whole communities would be organized” and assisted to 

emigrate to the Dominions ;_ a Third or Economic. Chamber, 

‘on lines recently sketched in the Spectator, representative of 
all the leading industrial and commercial groups, and inde- 
pendent of Parliament “as long as Parliament leaves it its 
existence,” is to decide all ‘** Industrial, Financial and Econ- 
omic Questions”; and the human race is to be .inspired 
with the idea of co-operating to alleviate present suffering. 

But “none of these ideals, moral, physical, intellectual, 

can be attained as long as we are compelled to work under 
an obsolete monetary system,” and the book will stand 
or fall on its proposals for monetary reform. There are 
three main suggestions. That a National Discount and 
Security Corporation should. be ready to take over securities 
held by Joint Stock Banks, and make advances on them up 
to 70 per cent. of the value at which the Joint Stock Banks 
acquired them; in this way it is hoped to avert the vicious 
circle of deflation, which, as soon as a depression begins, 
compels Joint Stock Banks to call in loans (owing to the fall 
in the value of the collateral against which the loans were 
made). That the Central Banks of the world should be 
ready to make advances against stocks of commodities, on 
condition that their stocks were steadily amortized, and that 
their aggregate never amounted to more than twelve months 
supply of the commodity in question; thus would be 
prevented the present disastrous accumulations of surplus 
stocks. That the British currency should be divided into 
domestic £’s called ‘* sovereigns,” on the one hand and on 
the other export £’s called ** pounds sterling.” The possession 
of the latter (but not of the former) would give the right, 
after three months delay, to obtain gold for export. Against 
such claims, the Bank of England would hold £300 millions 
of gold, the amount of the biggest deficit on the balance of 
trade that would ever be allowed to arise. (For, after that 
point, prohibition of imports of commodities and capital 
exports would be imposed.) Safeguarded by this £300 
millions of gold, the British banking-systen could afford to 
extend credit and produce the necessary currency with no 
other consideration than the interests of domestic industry, 
and with secure disregard for those international aberrations 
which to-day exercise such a disconcerting and _ restrictive 
effect on our domestic credit policy. 

The obvious danger inherent in the last of these proposals 
is that the internal price-level might rise rapidly under the 
expansionist credit policy; that the £300 millions of gold 
might soon be dissipated ; and that Great Britain would be 
left with no way of settling a deficit on international account. 
But any orthodox economist who insists that Lord Melchett’s 
proposals overlook the elementary connexion between the 
internal purchasing power of « currency, and its value on the 
foreign exchanges, would be overlooking his whole orientation 
towards economie science. The academic economist reasons 
at great length about an imaginary. world and applies his 
generalized conclusions as closely as any given set of circum- 
stances permit. The typical business-man, on the other hand, 
takes hold of a few obvious circumstances from the world he 
knows and forms a conclusion equally generalized (e.g. for or 
against Free Trade) after a reasoning-process requiring at the 
most of three or four steps. Lord Melchett combines the two 
methods. He is as ready as the economist to carry through 
the longest and most ingenious trains of thought, but he 
insists on starting each of them from admitted facts; e.g., 
that at the present time forced sales have depressed many 


security prices unreasonably low. And he will have nothing 
to do with conceptions ; ¢.g., of ‘* open-market policy” of the 
Bank of England, of which no sufficient explanation is to be 
found either in business experience, published statistics, or 
Bank Governors’ evidence. How far we accept Lord 
Melchett’s constructive proposals will depend on how far we 
agree with him that the present world of finance is one of 
chaos, unregulated either by natural law or conscious and 
agreed-upon policy. It is no use expecting these new sign- 
posts he has erected to lead us back to the broad, and as we 
used to think, safe highway of economic orthodoxy. Those, 
however, who believe that we are entering upon a new era, an 
era of “ planning,” should give a warm welcome to Modern 
Money ; but as path-breaking rather than as definitive ; not 
as the last word on the new Political Economy, but as the first. 
FRANK PAKENHAM. 


A Mythical Figure 


Napoleon. By Jacques Bainville. (Jonathan Cape. 
Napoleon. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 16s.) 
THESE two volumes, by authors of distinction, may be 
briefly described as new variations on an old theme: the 
battle over Napoleon has been a hundred years’ war. Our 
esteem for M. Bainville, less known in England than Mr. 
Belloc, dates from the time when we first fell in with that 
masterly little essay in which he showed that it was the 
King and Queen, and not the Revolutionary howlers against 
* TY Autrichienne,” who stood for the true policy of France. 
And we shall please him—see his Prefaee—by telling him 
that the perusal of his book leaves our own opinion of Napoleon 
undisturbed. Nor, though Mr. Belloc does not, like M. Bain- 
ville, genially invite his readers to disagree with him, do we 
think it will particularly disturb him, if some of them do. 

When Mr. Duff Cooper recently presented us with his vindi- 
eation of Talleyrand, we hailed it with inexpressible relief, 
since we have long been of opinion that Talleyrand, like 
Castlereagh, had been grossly calumniated, and_ principally 
because of the deification of Napoleon, who was, and still is 
with some, sacrosanct. Therefore it is that a necessary pre- 
liminary to the absolution of Talleyrand is an analysis of the 
Napoleonic Legend, so delightfully handled by M. Guérard. 
Nearly everything written about Napoleon, including the two 
books before us, sees him through the Legend. All admiration 
blinds, and the Napoleonic glitter is more dazzling than any 
other, so vast was the stage he played on, so romantic his 
career, so irresistible the military glamour. It is hard to see 
“iM,” rarely has “ne” been looked at with clear eyes, 
neither hostile nor admiring. That is why the old Life, by Sir 
Walter, stands in a class by itself; it is far more than “a 
mere curiosity ” (Bainville, p. 459); it is the impartial view 
of the greatest genius that ever presented him; and begun 
and finished as it was in a single year, might fairly be called 
the most wonderful feat Scott ever achieved. And reading 
recently the critical impertinences flung at the old Scottish 
lion, apropos of his centenary, by insignificant scribblers un- 
worthy to clean his boots, we thought of the old Hindoo 
proverb: the elephant walks, and the curs bark. 

The proper place for Napoleon was the field of battle. 
There he was himself—at ease, happy ; there he was at home. 
The most egregious blunder ever made by his literary enemies 
was when they called him a coward. Napoleon! A coward! 
exclaims Bourrienne. They mistook their man. Napoleon, 
in danger, was like a fish in water. But, off the battlefield, it 
was another thing: he was out of his element: he lost his 
nerve, his sang-froid deserted him, not once only, but time 
after time. Follow him, step by step, you will find him, in 
critical civil situations, constantly at a loss, not himself, 
feeble (timid is M. Bainville’s word) ; nay, worse, contemptible. 
He was by no means the strong man people thought him : like 
Papa Tam, his mameluke, so humorously depicted by 
M. Lenétre, the facade was imposing, the soul pitiful. Napo- 
leon had a little soul. The fire of Alexander, the imperturbable 
serenity of Caesar, were not his. And beyond all doubt, in 
things great or small that ‘really mattered, he was stupid. 
That sounds paradoxical, yet is not : it is not in conflict with 
the intelligence before which Taine falls, as it were, on his 
knees. Because his intellect was a mathematical intellect ; 


12s. 6d.) 
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THE PENTAMERONE 


OF GIAMBATTISTA BASILE 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE 
And Edited, with Preface, Notes, etc., by NORMAN M. PENZER, M.A. 
With 14 Illustrations. In 2 Vols, 42s. net. 


The Pentamerone is the greatest collection of fairy tales ever written, and this edition is 


“not only translated from Professor Croce’s Italian edition of 1925, but is edited by Norman 


Penzer, himself world famous as a folk-lorist and scholar, and is the second complete English edition 
to appear since the original appearance of the book in 1634, the other being Burton’s translation, 
which is in many ways inaccurate. 


THE ST. HELENA JOURNAL 


OF GENERAL BARON GOURGAUD 


1815-1818 


Being a Diary written at St. Helena during a part of Napoleon’s captivity. Now translated 
into English for the first time by SYDNEY GILLARD. — Edited, with an Introduction and 
notes, by NORMAN EDWARDS. With a Preface by HILAIRE BELLOC. 


LORD ROSEBERY said in ‘The Last Phase’: “'The one capital and supreme record of life at 
St. Helena is the private journal of Gourgaud.” With 5 Illustrations. 15s. net. 


JUSTICE IN THE JUNGLE 


By FRANK HIVES, author of ‘Fu-Fu and Fustice in Nigeria.” Further stories of early 
pioneer days in Nigeria—fighting the Ju-Ju cult, the child stealers and the slave dealers. A 
thrilling book of personal adventure by a man who has done much to bring justice and humane 
methods among savage peoples. 7s. 6d. net. 


GLENSHIELS 


A Novel of Scottish working-class life by LENNOX KERR. 


A. S. NEILL, “A very good book ... Kerr is an admirable painter of people and things 
and the atmosphere of that house and town so meticulously given is first rate... 1 enjoyed 
the book much.” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. “li tells the story without a superfluous word . .. the dialogue 
could not be improved.” 


NORMAN COLLINS. “ Glenshiels is a discovery. The book will last.” 7s, Od. net. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


AFTERNOONS IN UTOPIA 


BEN TRAVERS. “Of all contemporary humorists, Stephen Leacock possesses the secret of 
happy satire. In this latest book of his, the jubilant ironic humour leaps up like the flames of 
some jolly bonfire.” 

5s. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W.1. 
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that is the secret which escapes Taine. Outside that sphere he 
was, like so many great mathematicians, singularly deficient 
jn understanding. Thence came all his disasters. That was 
why, with all the cards in his hands, he threw away the game, 
making a mess of French interests as well as his own, when a 
jan with far less cold intellect than his could have secured — 
and easily—both. No great historical figure ever displayed 
more intelligence, and less, than Napoleon. And Talleyrand 
knew. He had the two things Napoleon lacked: under- 
¢anding, and devotion to France alone. France first, and 
everything else—including Napoleon—second, was Talley- 
rand’s motto. Napoleon reversed that order. Which was 
the traitor ? Which was the statesman ? Above all, which 
was France ? 

M. Bainville is like a swift runner, with his eye intently 
fixed on his goal. He is like a painter, bent on producing a 
picture in Rembrandt’s manner : the light concentrated on a 
central figure, all surrounding it left in obscurity. Mr. Belloc 
offers us a series of striking scenes and battle-pieces ; for, like 
Thiers, he has a military quality; prefixing to them a charac- 
teristically philosophical sketch of the leading actor in them 
al. Both write with style. Both, in our eyes, look at him 
through the Legend, and lay more stress on his genius, in 
accounting for his success, than on his astounding luck ; for 
the really miraculous thing in his career is the constancy with 
which luck stuck to him. Again and again he did things for 
which he deserved to be shot—or damned—and yet -by a 
paradox they turned inexplicably to his advantage. Some- 
times, even, he succeeded gloriously by failing. It seems im- 
possible-—yet there it is, as, e.g., Egypt or Marengo---a battle 
which he lost, which yet raised him to a pinnacle. But we 
will leave the reader to judge, with the aid of Belloc and 
Bainville, for himself, bequeathing to him, as we withdraw, 
alegacy in the guise of a parable. 

_There was onee a valiant little bookworm, juvenile and 
curly, who bored industriously from cover to cover through 
the Thiers and the Taines, the Henri Houssayes, the Massons 
and Vandals and Chuquets and the rest, not forgetting even 
the popular Abbotts, in whose pages the hero can do no 
wrong. And then one day, on an obscure shelf, he came 
across Outsiders such as Gallais and old Colonel Mitchell, and 
Jung and that sinister advocatus diaboli, P. J. Proudhon, who 
with all his shortcomings saw into many millstones further 
than all the pundits put together, and others. Soe he scratched 
his little head and began it all over again. And gradually, as 
he went, he seemed dimly to discern that the Golden Idol had 
feet of clay, and even a cloven hoof. And finally he stopped, 
and scratched his head again, and ejaculated: If a vulgar- 
minded little Corsican, a born soldier, tossed up to dizzy 
elevation by the chances of revolutionary eruptions, and 
obsessed with the tawdry ambition of aping Charlemagne, 
costs his country a hundred years of degradation and disaster 
in the vain attempt to realize his dream—what shall we call 
him? Demigod? Or Charlatan ? F. W. Bar. 


Scott’s Juvenili 
venilia 
New Love-Poems. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Cook. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 5s.) 
Mr. Davipson Cook, one of Professor Grierson’s colleagues in 
the centenary edition of Scott’s letters, had occasion to do some 
werk in the library of South Kensington Museum, and there 
came across a manuscript volume on Scott and his contem- 
poraries, written apparently in the late thirties, and unpub- 
lished, no doubt, beeause of the resounding success of 
Lockhart’s Life. The manuscript contained the story of an 
early love affair of Scott, and a number of letters and verses 
addressed to the lady, the authenticity of which there seems 
to be no reason to doubt Portions were printed in Professor 
Grierson’s first volume, but it was a happy thought to make a 
book of the curious little collection. 


Edited by Davidson 


At seventeen the young Walter Scott, having been two years 
aclerk in his father’s office, decided to go to the Scots Bar, and 
began to take the law classes at Edinburgh University. The 
love story seems to have begun about that time, when he spent 
his holidays between his Aunt Janet’s house in Kelso and his 
Unele Robert's villa of Rosebank, a little below the town. Of 
the girl we only know that her name was Jessie, and that she 


was the daughter of a Kelso tradesman. The correspondence 
was wholly on one side. It had to be desperately secret, for 
both his and her parents would have interfered drastically with 
the courtship had they known of it. This concealment was no 
doubt an added charm to one who had always a passion for 
mystification. The couple met often during his Kelso visits ; 
he wrote to her when he was back at the office ; and when she 
came to Edinburgh to nurse a sick relative, his love-making 
was conducted under difficulties, for he had to spend long hours 
shut up in a cupboard. As he grew older he seems to have 
become a little embarrassed by the connexion, and gradually 
cooled off—Greenmantle had begun to appear on his horizon. 
But the girl had wrought herself into a genuine attachment 
and resented the inevitable separation. Ultimately she mar- 
ried a medical student and lived happily in London. The 
whole story has a prosaic innocence about it which is not 
common in the early love affairs of poets. 

The narrative consists of curiosa rather than memorabilia. 
None of the verses are good, though they are not worse 
than the first attempts of Byron and Tennyson. The 
earliest lyrics, echoing many masters like Burns, George 
Wither, Shenstone and Mickle, are fairly tuneful, but occa- 
sionally descend to the bathos of a line like 

** Feeding our mutual love in a thousand different ways.” 
Presently Scott attempts to reproduce for her ballads which 
he had heard in his childhood from an Irish maid, and gives 
indifferent versions of the stories of ‘‘May Colvin” and 
* Lammikin.” He had not yet discovered Liddesdale and the 
true ballad spell. In the end, after the fashion of youth, he 
attempts the light satiric vein, with slightly more success. 
The prose of his letters is far more mature and vigorous than 
his halting verse. ‘* For a long time past,” he tells the lady, 
** T have been spoiling a vast quantity of good paper with my 
attempts at the poetical. I have addressed the moon—that 
most be-rhimed of planets—so often I am ashamed to look her 
in the face. I have made odes to nightingales so numerous 
they might suffice for all that ever were hatched.” Jessie had 
told him that she liked poetry, and she certainly got her fill of it, 
for one of her lover’s tributes was to be “an epic poem of 
hundreds and hundreds of lines.” Joun Bucuan, 


Travellers’ Tales 


To Hell and Gone. By Penryn Goldman. (Gollancz. 16s.) 

Tiger-Man. By Julian Duguid. (Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 

Sardinian Sideshow. By Amelie Posse-Brazdova. (Routledge. 
7s. 6d.) 

Kabluk of the Eskimo. By Lowell Thomas. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) 

Iorana! By Robert Gibbings. (Duckworth. 15s.) 


A Painter’s Baggage. By Walter Bayes. (Medici Society. 6s.) 
To the uninstructed observer there are many mysteries about 
the working of the publishing business. The first two books 
on this list set a minor problem whose solution I leave to 
better wits than mine. They are both travel books issued 
in practically identical form by the same firm. The first is 
fifty-three pages longer than the second ; it is illustrated by 
a line map and eight half-tone photographic illustrations. 
The second book has sixteen photographs, scattered about the 
pages, it is true, with little reference to the accompanying 
text but nevertheless there. The author of the second has 
already made himself some reputation; the author of the 
first is unknown. Yet the first costs 16s.—-a stiffish price in 
these days—and the second half a guinea. Incidentally, the 
puzzle is a little aggravated by the announcement on the 
cover of each of a book containing 928 pages and 166 illus- 
trations—-this for 8s. 6d. Whatever the explanation, Mr. 
Goldman’s To Hell and Gone seems to me a pretty poor 
money's worth. It is the account of what was clearly an 
exciting and enterprising trip undertaken by a boy of 
eighteen. The author worked his way to Australia, farmed 
sheep, attempted a courageous journey across the desert in 
a small car, returned to Adelaide, from whence his enviable 
gift for making friends got him to New Zealand, Tahiti, 
San Francisco, Buenos Ayres, Zagreb, and finally to Lord’s 
cricket ground. Mr. Goldman is to be congratulated and 
envied for his experiences, but he should confine himself to 
the world of action. As a writer he is both unreflective and 
unselective. He has nothing of interest to say about the 
places he visits; he merely chronicles tke ways and means 
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of his odyssey; good travel books can be written from this 
attitude, but it takes someone with a far higher literary gift 
than Mr. Goldman’s to achieve it. However, one must in 
fairness conclude with the reflection that it is a far more 
Jaudable achievement in Mr. Goldman to have made his 
journey than to have written a good book. 

We have Mr. Duguid’s guarantee that Tiger-Man is -sub- 
stantially true and armed with that it is impossible not to 
be delighted by the history of the remarkable hunter whom 
he discovered in the unexplored Brazilian interior. Personally 
|] think it is a pity that the author chose to write in novel 
form, but that is his business. The material obviously 
offered great difficulties as well as great possibilities. Every 
reader would probably have treated it differently. But 
taking it as it is offered, it is well worth reading for its vivid 
narrative and first-hand information about a very obscure 
quarter of the globe. No one need be afraid of it proving a 
pook of experiences among big-game (though there are some 
excellent passages about this). It is a record as much of 
personality as of adventure. 

Sardinian Sideshow is a graceful, unpretentious account of 
the experiences of a Swedish lady, married to a Czech, interned 
during the War in Sardinia. It loses nothing by being 
fifteen years out of date. Conditions in the island may have 
changed a little under the Fascist-régime, but the observations 
of local character, the Sardinian’s insularity of outlook and 
piety, are still substantially valuable. Miss Posse-Brazdova 
has a Nordic suspicion of physical dirt and Catholic prelates, 
but she never allows her prejudices to disturb the geniality 
of her humour, 

Another book about Eskimos, who seem at the moment to 
be living under a midnight sun of literary importance: 
Kabluk of the Eskimo does not compare with Thirty Years 
in the Golden North. It deals with a people living under far 
less interesting conditions than those of Arctic Russia ; 
moreover, it is second-hand—the work of a professional 
author writing up the experiences of the actual hero. Never- 
theless, it is well worth reading. Romanet, the hero, was a 
French soldier in’ search of adventure in Northern Canada. 
He gained the friendship of Akpek, an Eskimo chief, and with 
him enjoyed unique opportunities for observing the habits 
and principles of this singularly undeveloped race. There are 
interesting photographs of native types. 

Finally, two books by artists—-Mr. Robert Gibbings in 
Tahiti and Mr. Walter Bayes in Venice and Dalmatia. Both 
are written for their illustrations. Mr. Gibbings makes the 
better show as a writer. He gives a good impression of the 
outer side of South Sea life, and though he occasionally 
allows himself such trite phrases as “ dusky belle,” shows on 
the whole a fair facility for description. The wood engravings 
which copiously embellish the text are clearly cut and satis- 
factory if unadventurous in design. Mr. Bayes’ book is 
less satisfactory because his drawings are in no sense illus- 
trations. The book is really a collection of reproductions 
of drawings made for exhibition on walls ; they are informative 
in purely a plastic sense, which is all to the painter's credit, 
but has nothing to do with their value to the reader. Ina 
book they neither decorate the text nor add to the literary 
information. EVELYN WavGu. 


Visibility Lo 

sibility Low 

South American Meditations. By Count Hermann Keyserling. 

(Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 

Tus is in certain respects an obscure and pretentious book, 
much longer than it need be, nightmarish in its terminology ; 
the best of it has already been said by poets in the proper 
emotional context, and the rest is a sometimes eloquent 
but often turgid example of the present mystical reaction 
against mind brought about by explorations into the intui- 
tional approach to life. Count Keyserling is a talker at large 
and his work is full of familiar echoes and shapes passing in 
the fog. Here there is a glimpse of Buddha drifting with 
Confucius astern, here Bergson foams up upon the quarter, 
Unamuno’s ragged siren hoots, while Plato, Frobenius, 
Kant, Rabindranath Tagore and odd figures from the unlovely 
ranks of German scholarship are anchored in the offing. 
But from time to time the Keyserling lifts, and we get brilliant 
glimpses of the South American coast which is his objective 


and then he becomes immensely interesting. He has made 
a genuine and suggestive contribution to our understanding 
of what may prove to be the most important sub-continent 
in the world. In South America in fact he plants all his 
hopes. 

His position may be summed up in the following passage 
characteristic of his generalizing and assumptive manner ; 

ss But. it is clear, nevertheless, that neither the materialism of 
Bolshevism, nor its collectivism, nor, above all, its Satanism are 
true to our profoundest and most essential aspirations. And this 
single consideration suffices to refute the assertion of the absolute 
value of a one-sided culture of Truth and Activity. More than this : 
the same is true of all one-sided mental culture. However contrary 
to sense it is to represent mind as such as the ‘ enemy of the soul’ 
— if its initiative holds the absolute mastery of things, it does not 
turn earth into heaven, as precisely Bolshevism has hoped it would, 
it changes it into hell ; the Russian Revolution is a more magnificent 
confirmation of the truth of the myth of Lucifer than any event of 
ancient history. Precisely then does the spirit of the netherworld 
gain supreme predominance. The possibility of this enantiodromia 
(turn into the opposite) provides conclusive proof of the fact that 
the upper—and the nether—worlds are organically connected. 
And hence it seems to follow that precisely the lack of mtellectuality 
and the passivity of South America, at this turning point, may have a 
mission for all mankind.” 


It is amusing to note that in this verbose and anything 
but precise statement the word “ precisely” occurs three 
times. Later he appears to recognize that a culture lacking 
intellectuality will be no less one-sided than our own. 

Count Keyserling is not original in thinking of South 
America as a chaos waiting for the imprint of a modality 
or idea. (Why Russia or the United States should not 
forestall it by obtaining a soul out of the German meta- 
physical mist is not convincingly explained.) For Count 
Keyserling South American chaos is primordial, corre- 
sponding to the plane of “the third day of creation,” the 
netherworld of what may be called Earth’s unconscious 
from which creation blindly springs. It is the continent 
of “ gana,” that difficult Spanish word which in Spain means 
not exactly willing, wanting or wishing, but what happens 
only when image and impulse spontaneously meet and leads 
to those sporadic outbursts of action followed by the equally 
sudden relapses into passivity, so typical of the Spanish 
character. But South American “ gana,” in the gospel 
according to Count Keyserling, has not yet in the primordial, 
Indianized Spanish nature acquired the image-making 
faculty. It is still discontinuous impulse, but it is blind. 

Two excellent and most suggestive portraits in the book 
of the Dictators Irigoyen and Leguia are drawn in the light 
of this “ gana” theory; but Senior Madariaga’s statement 
that the Spanish character oscillates between the extremes 
of man and the universe accounts quite equally well and 
with historical evidence to support it, for the phenomenon 
of the Spanish deification of personality. And indeed so 
much of Count Keyserling’s diagnosis applies to the Spanish 
and Portuguese who live in no such prolific and ferocious 
environment, that one must conclude that intuition is in- 
sapable of sufficient particularization. 

Count Keyserling, penetrating as he is, has in fact come 
upon that difficulty which all northern writers meet in their 
attempt to explain the Spanish nature. This difficulty lies in 
‘*the suspended monotony of the psychic atmosphere of 
South America ’—an atmosphere which again is characteristic 
of Spain. The Spanish nature dwells very happily in its 
intellectual vacuum and willingly pays the price. No great 
philosophers have been produced ; philosophical essayists of the 
Keyserling category, but not as a rule given to his subjectivism, 
abound. ‘There are the mystics; and against the thorns of 
Spanish mysticism the northern intellectual is inclined to rub 
an exasperated sensuality, as Professor Mario Praz has so 
wittily said. It is this vacuum which Teutonic writers in 
particular abhor ; they feel morally called upon to fill it; and 
fill it they do with every kind of metaphysical fantasy mixed in 
with their national romantic obsession with mythology. Thus 
while the Indianized Spaniard—if the absurdity of talking 
about such an abstraction in a continent where racial and 
personal differences are enormous, can be waived —may 
conceivably evolve a culture in the sense of Beauty rather than 
of Truth, of “ delicadeza” or suseeptible passivity rather 
than of action, Spanish history and psychology hints at no 
precedent for the belief. These things must be matters of 
eonjecture, but one cannot help doubting that these races 
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GOOD BOOKS MAKE THE BEST GIFTS 
@ For the Lover of Art 


Sir CHARLES HOLMES : A GRAMMAR OF THE ARTS. tos. 6d. net. 
There could be no more helpful guide to the appreciation of beauty in the different 
fields of art than this book by the former Director of the National Gallery. 


CHARLES JOHNSON: ENGLISH PAINTING. Fully _ illustrated. 


15s. net. ‘“‘ A work of permanent value in the history of art.’”? Morning Post. 


E. M. OR. DICKEY: A PICTURE-BOOK OF BRITISH ART. 


6s. net. A pictorial history of British Art based on a series of 200 beautiful reproductions, 


| For the Lover of Music 


The first three volumes of Bell’s Musical Publications are now teady :— 
Dr. SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON: QUIRES AND PLACES WHERE 


THEY SING. 8s. 6d. net. “It deserves a welcome from every parson who cares 
about his choir, and from every organist or choir-master who desires to make real 
progress in his work.’’ The Dean of York. 


A. K. HOLLAND : HENRY PURCELL: The English Musical Tradition. 


6s. net. The first modern biography to do justice to one who is often acclaimed as 
our greatest composer. 


AYLMER BUESST: Richard Wagner: THE NIBELUNG’S RING. 
An Act by Act Guide to the Plot and Music. 5s. net. A perfect gift for lovers of 
Wagner’s famous Opera Cycle. Just out. 


| For the Student of Science 
Dr. BERNHARD BAVINK ;: THE ANATOMY OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


700 pages. Illustrated. 21s. net. A broad survey of the anatomy of modern science, 
bringing into balance the great discoveries of recent times in all fields. 


Prof. C. G. DARWIN, F.R.S. : THE NEW CONCEPTIONS OF MATTER. 


tos. 6d. net. A_ brilliant summing-up without mathematics of the progress of 
physics in the last few years. 


Dr. R. T. BEATTY: HEARING IN MAN AND ANIMALS. _§Illus- 


trated. 12s. net. “Invaluable to the professional scientist or student, and a mine of 
surprising anecdote to the lay reader.’ FE. G. Boulenger in the Observer. 


q For Boys and Girls 


OOLA-BOOLA’S WONDER BOOK. Illustrated. 6s. net. A delightful book 


of “‘ scientific fairy-tales,’’ which will take the hearts of all children from nine up. 


JOHN GRAVES : THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 


50 Action Photos. §s. net. ‘“‘ The real gospel of the game.’ Morning Post. 


BLACK BEAUTY, illustrated in colour by Miss M. V. Wheelhouse, 


3s. 6d. net. A new and most delightful little edition of this great favourite, 


Q For Everybody 


EVERYBODY’S BOSWELL. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. os. 6d. net, 
EVERYBODY’S PEPYS. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. tos. 6d. net. 


THE TRAVELLER’S COMPANION. Compiled by P. & M. Bloomfield. 
Decorated by Rex Whistler. 7s. 6d. net. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. Splendid New Edition 
ready immediately. 21s. net. 1250 Pages, 1700 Illustrations, 106,000 Words and Phrases 
defined. 


BELL’S POPULAR SCIENCE SERIES. An attractive new cheap uniform 


edition of favourite popular science books. First four volumes : ‘“‘ Concerning the Nature 
of Things,’ by Sir William Bragg; ‘‘ The Mechanism of Nature ’’ and ‘“ Engines,’’ by 
Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade; “At Home among the Atoms,” by Prof. James Kendall, 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d.neteach. Ready Nov. 22nd. 


and finally ‘The Book of the Year’ 


RECOVERY, by SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
11th Thousand. 10s. 6d. net. 
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gil complete a benevolent circle for German metaphysicians, 
(Qn the lines of the inviolable person or of “ el honor,” which 
must have inspired the historical devotion to the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, the race’s tendency would seem 
already to be marked. 

But it is impossible to argue with a talker at large. Count 
Keyserling’s picturesque book must be taken for what it is 
an eloquent, dubious, stimulating, harangue which sends 
lus, after the first glow, back to the facts. 
' V. S. Prrrceserr, 


| The Evolutionist’s Choice of 
Morgans 


The Scientific Basis of Evolution. By Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
D.Se., Professor of Biology, Californian Institute of Technology. 
(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 

Proressor TI’. H. Morcan holds, by common acclaim of 

piologists throughout the wottd, one of the foremost positions 

of eminence in American science. His earlier work on 
experimental embryology alone would have sufficed to earn 
him this consideration, but with the freedom of genius, he 
abandoned that branch of the science of life, and laid the 
foundations of modern genetics. Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
in this country, is a hardly less distinguished exponent of 
the tracts of philosophy which lie along the borders of biology, 

In the book now under consideration, the American geneticist 

attacks the English philosopher, repudiating (as his dust- 

cover ineptly informs us) “many of the popular pseudo- 
scientific ideas of the day, including Emergent Evolution, 

Holism, and Organicism.” 

Professor T. H. Morgan’s book falls into two parts, in the 
first of which he gives a popular account of the scientific 
basis of evolution, and in the second a short and popular 
criticism of the ‘ metaphysical interpretations ” of evolution 
now in the field, For the first of these sections we can have 
little but praise. He discusses the cellular basis of heredity, 
Mendelian inheritance, the nature of genes, variability, 
natural selection, mutations, embryology and evolution, &e. 
The scope of the section is indeed closely similar to that of 
Mr, J. B. S. Haldane’s recent book The Causes of Evolution, 
and the general standpoint taken is also very much the same, 
although the English book is the more important of the two, 
since it arose directly out of Mr. Haldane’s mathematical 
investigations into evolutionary processes, and not as the 
more remote conclusions from a rather different field. On 
the question of natural selection Professor T. H. Morgan 
will be followed with interest by many non-scientific readers. 
Natural selection, as we see it to-day, primarily accounts 
for the absence of many living things that could not survive. 
It does not play the réle of a creative principle in evolution. 
Nevertheless Darwin’s theory did an immense service in 
showing us where to look for the materials on which knowledge 
of such a principle must depend ; namely, in the origin of 
mutations. Professor T. H. Morgan gives us also a satisfying 
and hard-hitting chapter on the belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters. 

When, however, we come to the second section of the 
book, the section in which the American geneticist attacks 
the European philosophers, we feel that. we are no longer in 
the presence of a master. We feel inclined to question whether 
Lloyd Morgan, Bergson, J. S. Haldane and Whitehead can 
be disposed of so easily, or rather, on such a “ popular ” level 
of discourse. We do not question that from the scientific 
worker's point of view they can be disposed of, but there is 
much more to be said on the matter than would appear from 
T. H. Morgan’s concluding chapters. Whether he could 
himself have disposed of them if he had given himself an 
ampler space we cannot readily decide ; it may be that so 
brilliant an experimentalist is not endued by the gods with 
that semi-forensic dialectical skill required for the detoxicating 
of anti-scientifie philosophy. Professor H. Levy, for instance, 
in his recent book, The Universe of Science, pierces its defences 
far more effectively than Professor 'T. H. Morgan, and the 
two books would conveniently stand on one’s shelf together, 
the one attacking successfully what the other knows to be 
inimica! to his experimental work but cannot successfully 
attack, Josep NEEDUAM, 


A Religious Classic 


Prayer: a Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. 
By Friedrich Heiler. Translated and edited by Samuel 
McComb, D.D. (Oxford University Press. 16s.) 

Dr. HEILER’s great work, Das Gebet, is already so well known 
in the original to all students of religious experience, that 
the welcome we extend to its English version can only be 
that which we offer to a familiar friend who appears among 
us in a fresh (and, alas, an abbreviated) costume. In fact, 
perhaps our first. sensation on receiving this long-awaited 
volume is dismay at the unexpected shortness of its skirts. 
Gone is the magnificent armoury of notes and citations which 
was a chief glory of the original. The bibliography is boiled 
down to a mere list eight pages long. No references are 
given for the quotations in the text. It need hardly be 
said that from the point of view of students this, greatly 
reduces the value of the work. Yet even so, what is here 
given to us is easily the best and fullest treatment of the 
subject at present accessible to English readers. 

As the tone-deaf can never write adequately about music, 
so it takes more than an intelligent interest in religious 
psychology to write adequately about prayer. It is only 
to be understood by those who can savour its quality and 
take it seriously ; so seriously that the problems surrounding 
it appear to be of cardinal importance for a comprehension 
of man’s spiritual life. Professor Heiler, whose religious 
evolution has brought him from the Roman Catholic to the 
Lutheran Church, and thence to the special position which 
he now occupies as the lonely apostle of a united Christendom, 
has had peculiar opportunities of studying from within the 
devotional culture characteristic of both Catholic and Pro- 
testant piety. Therefore his treatise has a breadth and 
depth of understanding, a hold upon essentials, too often 
absent from more exclusively ecclesiastical, evangelical, or 
mystical treatments of prayer. The book in its original 
form won the warm approval of Baron von Hiigel, even though 
he found in it a certain lack of sympathy for institutional 
religion as the home and school of personal prayer. 

Regarding prayer—that is to say, the intercourse of man 
with God—as the central phenomenon of religion, Dr. Heiler 
traces its evolution from the naive prayer of petition as it 
arises in primitive man, through the beginnings of ritual 
and the quasi-contemplative prayer of the philosophic soul, 
to the two chief types of developed communion with God — 
prophetic and mystical prayer—as illustrated in the practice 
of great religious personalities. In mystical prayer ~ the 
prevailing mood is wondering and trembling contemplation 
of God”; a statement which surety needs qualification. 
In prophetic prayer, the emphasis lies on “the reverent 
hearkening to His voice.” This classification, though useful 
as a guide, seems in practice to require many discriminations. 
Whilst the account of prophetic prayer is among the best 
things in the book, the division of mystical prayer into the 
sacramental nuptial and quietist types (placing St. Francois 
de Sales among the quietists), is surely inadequate to the 
facts. The truth seems to be that all attempts to codify 
this rich and living experience are bound to fail, and that 
in all great lives of prayer—including those of the mystical 
saints—the elements of petition, contemplation, abandon- 
ment and communion will be fused ; as the prophetic religion 
of revelation and the mystical religion of redemption are 
fused in Christianity. 

Coming to a final chapter on “ the essence of prayer,” 
Dr. Heiler finds its necessary preparation in the adoring 
recognition of a Reality beyond us, and the mood of devotion 
which that Reality awakes. But he refuses to regard such 
adoration and devotion as the equivalents of prayer. Prayer, 
he thinks, involves a living communion—-a personal and 
willed relationship. It is “a real intercourse of God with 
man, a living fellowship of the finite spirit with the Infinite.” 
And further, as he says in another place, it is * a communion 
which reflects the forms of the social relations of humanity.” 
This wide and deep definition leaves room for all the various 
ways and degrees in which the Godward temper of humanity 
is expressed, and helps us to understand much that is puzzling 
in the greatest and most my sterious of the powers of man. 


EvetYn UNDERHILI, 
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Texts and Pretexts 


Texts and Pretexts: An Anthology with Commentaries. 
By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


“Jr is only by poets that the life of any epoch can be 
synthesized,” says Mr. Huxley in his Introduction to this 
Anthology. “ Encyclopaedias and guides to knowledge 
cannot do it, for the good reason that they affect only the 
intellectual surface of a man’s life. The iower layers, the 
core of his being, they leave untouched.” There was no 
ned to call in aid the nebulous, though nowadays 
popular, endeavour, to ‘ synthesize the life” of an epoch, 
in order to justify the compiling of such an original and 
interesting collection. None the less, it is fairly clear what 
has inspired Mr. Huxley to venture on the task. It is the very 
laudable desire to offer, to a world which he sees being made 
daily more chaotic by different sorts of fanaticism and non- 
sense, 2 model of authority, of wisdom and of understanding : 
in the confusion of contemporary theory and behaviour, 
he declares, ‘* one must be content to go on piping up for 
reason and realism and a certain decency.” 

Reason and realism (which must be supposed to mean free- 
dom from every kind of cant) and a certain decency (which is, 
presumably, the exercise of taste in art and life) are certainly 
three fortresses not so well manned as they have been hitherto, 
fortresses Which Mr. Huxley has often and valiantly defended. 
In this anthology he calls in other writers to help him in the 
defence. ‘* It would have been better,” he says, “ to write it 
all oneself, poetical text as well as commentary,” but he 
modestly disclaims the abilities of Dante, and is pleased to 
welcome the poets of the past as his coadjutors. 

It is part of Mr. Huxley’s wisdom to recognize the value 
of the past, as well as the value of poetry, for the work he 
takes in hand. Poets, he says, supply wisdom of a kind 
beyond the reach of encyclopaedists. And that wisdom is, 
in its essentials, as nearly eternal as anything beneath the 
moon; superficially, much of the great poetry of the past 
may be out of date, ‘* but only superficially ; for the funda- 
mental experience of the past remains unaltered.” The 
task that he has set himself, therefore, is merely to choose 
and arrange certain passages bearing witness to the varied 
wisdom of the past, and to ‘* decode”? them so as to make 
them immediately applicable to modern life. 

It would not be possible for a mind so catholic and so 
independent as Mr. Huxley’s to make a collection of texts 
with this end in view, that was not interesting and enjoyable 
to read. The anthology is, indeed, very reassuring. It is 
gratifying thus to be reminded of the wisdom of the wise, and 
salutary to recognize the perpetual timeliness of wisdom. 

What gives the collection unity is its revelation of Mr. 
Huxley's attitude of mind towards a diversity of topics. On the 
one hand, it is not a Golden Treasury ; the pieces are not chosen 
as beautiful specimens of poetry or prose, their authors are not 
exhibited or criticized as artists. On the other hand, it is 
not a catena, a symposium in any sense continuous or complete, 
of the wisdom of the ages; in this respect it differs from 
Dr. Bridges’ Spirit of Man, the anthology which in some ways 
it resembles more than any other. Mr. Huxley has chosen sub- 
jects trivial and important, covering more or less the fields in 
which most intelligent and thoughtful people are interested— 
the Individual, Man and Nature, God, Strenuous Life, Death, 
Progress, Money, the Nature of Love—and strung together 
poems, stanzas, paragraphs, frem writers mostly English 
(though several quotations from Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Rim- 
baud, and one or two classical writers, are included) interspers- 
ing them with his own balanced and illuminating comments. 
There is no continuity, only an identity of attitude ; on many 
topics not more than two or three quotations are given, and the 
quotations as a whole illustrate, but do not enforce (as his 
own arguments might enforce) Mr. Huxley’s personal point 
of view, except in so far as they show that many who occupy 
apparently very different positions in the world of thought are 
teally in fundamental agreement with him. What that point 
of view is, readers of his novels will be well aware ; they will not 
be surprised to find an abundance of ethical and religious 
lessons in these pages, nor will they need to be told that Mr. 
Huxley's religion is the religion of all sensible men. 

The character of the collection is determined by another 


factor—the range of the compiler’s reading. Mr. Huxley's 
taste, as here exhibited, is eclectic as well as catholic: con- 
spicuous among his authorities are such diverse thinkers ag 
Herbert, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Rochester, and Rimbaud. 
It is both profitable and amusing to hear such a collection of 
authors piping up in unison when Mr. Huxley has called the 
tune of ** reason, realism and a certain decency.” 
Joun SParRow, 


Scotland’s Problems 


Scotland in Quest of her Youth. 
Introduction, by David Cleghorn Thomson. 
Boyd. 5s.) 


A Serutiny edited, with an 
(Oliver and 


IF one accepts this book simply as a collection of essays one will 
find charming reading in it, and especially in Mr. Moray 
McLaren’s “ Scottish Delight,” ingenious both in its analysis 
of Scottish character and in style, Mr. Compton Mackenzie's 
rectorial speech at Glasgow, a sincere piece of eloquence, and 
Mr. George Scott Moncrieff's ‘‘ Balmorality,’ a skilfully 
conducted oblique attack on all that the word stands for. If, 
on the other hand, one regards the book as a scrutiny, its faults 
gape at once. One of the contributors has done his work 
excellently : Mr. Robert Hurd in his account of the present 
state of Scottish architecture. Two others, Mr. Thomas 
Henderson on the Scottish vernacular, and Mr. J. Inglis Ker on 
Scottish roads, have also dealt efficiently with their themes, 
But in taking up three subjects, the drama, music and paint- 
ing, the editor seems to have somewhat overburdened himself ; 
no clear picture of the real qualitative state of these arts in 
Scotland emerges from his essay ; and one imagines that he has 
been more concerned to omit no names than to emphasize 
those who are really worth while. This, while justifiable 
enough in a survey, which must always have something statis- 
tical about it, is out of place in a scrutiny, which implies a close 
critical examination of data, as well as a point of view. The 
Rev. George F. Macleod in his paper on “* The Church of 
Scotland in Quest of her Youth,” errs in the opposite direction ; 
he has a point of view which, being romantic, prevents him 
from giving any objective statement of the present quandary 
of the Church of Scotland. But worst of all is the treatment of 
Scottish literature, where the most promising signs of national 
revival are to be seen. This subject is covered by a number of 
letters, all of them short, contributed at the editor's request by 
Scottish writers, his plea being that ‘* any prolonged analysis 
of the position as regards writing would have been superfluous 
in the circumstances.” The letters themselves, however, prove 
that such an analysis is by no means superfluous. I suggest 
that the editor should compile another scrutiny dealing with 
Scots literature, which needs above everything else some 
clarity about its position. 

The two most interesting letters in the volume, those by 
Mrs. Catherine Carswell and Mr. Eric Linklater, prove this in 
the most striking way. For both Mrs. Carswell and Mr. 
Linklater hold that to be Scottish a Scottish writer need not 
deal with Scottish scenes. Mr. Linklater goes the length of 
saying : ‘* Ido not know who are Scottish writers and who are 
not.” It is a point which deserves the most serious considera- 
tion, and has never received it. Mr. Linklater goes on to ask : 
‘Was Doughty not English because he wrote of Arabia ? ” 
a question which, however, loses a great deal of its point when 
one remembers that Doughty wrote just as much about 
Doughty as about Arabia in the most famous of his books. 
From the purely aesthetic point of view, which relegates the 
subject-matter to its properly subordinate place, the whole 
problem is no doubt absurd; but then aesthetics takes no 
account of nationality, and this question is a national and not 
a specifically literary one. It is a practical question, and 
though Mrs. Carswell and Mr. Linklater seem to have a good 
case, the fact remains that very few good novels have been 
written on foreign subjects, except by writers such as Conrad 
and Henry James, who virtually changed their nationality. 
Russian fiction is about Russia, French fiction about France, 
English fiction about England, simply because in all of them 
the living tradition of a people comes to expression ; there 
may be exceptions to this rule, but they are so few that they 
may be ignored ; so that one can only conclude that Scottish fic- 
tion will be about Scotland. But the question is such a large 
one, and so important for Scotland at present, that it should 
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be treated at length, along with several others—there are 
enough of them—in a companion volume to this. 

These faults apart, the book is a pleasant enough conglo- 
meration of reading matter. Mr. Moray McLaren’s essay is 
the pleasantest, and the pleasantest thing in it is a prime piece 
of the Scottish vernacular, which the author attributes to an 
gid Scottish farmer, but which one imagines was polished by 
himself, One feels grateful also for his quotations from the 
Ettrick Shepherd (by way of ** Noctes Ambrosianae ”) parti- 
cularly for “* the auld male elephant, risin’ up in his seraglio like 
q tower amang turrets.” But it is invidious to praise Mr. 
McLaren for his quotations when he should rather be praised 
for a sensitive, penetrating, and, what is still more unusual, 
charitable study of his fellow-countrymen. Epwin Muir. 


Annals of an Arctic Air-Route 


Northern Lights. By fF. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto and 
Windus. 18s.) 

From the sub-title ‘“‘ The Official Account of the British 
Arctic Air-Route Expedition, 1930-1931,’ one might expect a 
closely printed compendium of formal documents fortified by 
serried columns of statistics ; but there is nothing of the Blue- 
book here save the Cambridge tint of the binding, reminiscent 
of the University whose Geography School and Polar Institute 
inspired the leader. The form of the book is handsome, 
with a broad clearly printed. page, and there are sixty-four 
plates of finely reproduced photographs all of them of surprising 
excellence. ‘There are maps, both general and detailed, and 
diagrams in the text where such are needed. 

Sir William Goodenough, President of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society contributes a sympathetic Foreword showing his 
appreciation of the bright genius of Gino Watkins, the young 
leader, organizer and initiator of the expedition. 

Mr. Chapman is responsible for the bulk of the book and 
marshals a crowd of exciting incidents with clearness and 
restraint, avoiding the undue emphasis on risks and hardships 
without affecting to treat the expedition as a holiday outing 
and with an unobtrusive background of humour arising from 
the circumstances themselves. 

Watkins supplied an Introduction setting out the objects of 
the expedition and the reason why he himself did not write the 
full account of it. He had been intensely occupied in planning 
a great Antarctic journey. When he failed to secure funds 
for that enterprise he hastily organized a second year’s 
work in Greenland, at the outset of which he met his death. 

There are also chapters by other members, Captain Lemon 
whose recent death was possibly an indirect result of a great 
boat journey which he describes, Mr. Courtauld on his famous 
winter vigil, and Mr. J. M. Scott who also revised the whole 
work for the Press. Full details of surveys and scientific 
observations are reserved for subsequent treatment by 
specialists, but seven short appendices give as much of this 
aspect of the work as the general reader could desire, and no 
one need be afraid of meeting any difficult reading in the 
fascinating narrative of the text. 

The expedition was planned with the object of ascertaining 
the practicability of an air-route from Europe to America by 
way of Iceland, Greenland and Baffin Land. The crossing of 
Greenland was the most obscure part of the problem because 
data as to the weather conditions were very scanty and the 
existence of possible landing places for aircraft was by no 
means certain. It was known that on the coast winds of blizzard 
intensity often blew outwards from the ice-cap which covers 
the interior, and it was imagined that over the lofty plateau 
of inland ice, the height of which was only known at a few 
points, the atmosphere might be comparatively calm. Watkins 
planned to make a survey of the east coast near Angmagsalik 
close to the Arctic Circle in search of suitable landing-places, 
also to keep up meteorological observations for at least a year 
at a station on the coast and at another on the summit of the 
ice-cap, and to cross the ice-cap from east to west and make a 
long journey north and south along its highest part with the aid 
of dog sledges. Finally he hoped to fly from his east coast 
Station across Greenland, Davis Strait, Baflin Land and 
Hudson Bay to Winnipeg; but this ambition had to be 
abandoned. These plans involved much organization for the 
east coast of Greenland is diflicult of access, the winter climate 
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on the ice-cap was totally unknown and the possibility of 
finding & practicable route for dog-sledges across the steep 
slopes from the sea-coast to the level ice-cap had to be ascer- 
tained. 
Gino Watkins chose his team of young University men with 
the addition of slightly senior officers of the Army and 

Air Force and set about his task with a light-hearted optimism 
which commanded success. Not, it must be allowed, success 
in the sense of proving the utility of Greenland as a stage on 
yn air-way, for that will still require much time and labour ; but 
success in carrying out far more of his programme than could 
reasonably have been anticipated. 

The book must be read in order to form a just idea of the 
sven labours of these sons of Hercules in carrying out the 
yven journeys the tracks of which are given in the large map. 
There is room here for a few words on three only. The estab- 
lishment of the station on the ice-cap was a very tough job 
and when it was finished it was found that all the provisions 
ithad been possible to bring up would only keep one-man at 
the station instead of the two who should have stayed there. 
Courtauld volunteered to stay alone and no incident of polar 
travel is better known than his solitary wintering. Here he 
tells it himself, so calmly that one wonders what all the head- 
lines and hysterics had been about. But he makes it clear 
that his serenity in solitude was due to his own philosophic 
temperament and quiet acceptance of thir;s which lay beyond 
his power to control. 

A far more hazardous adventure in which Courtauld also 
took part along with Watkins and Lemon, who writes the 
account, was a boat voyage of 700 miles down the east coast 
of Greenland and round the southern extremity to Julianehaab. 
So dangerous did this journey appear to the Danish authorities 
at Angmagsalik that they would not allow any Greenlanders to 
take part in it. We doubt if any sailor, except as a forlorn 
hope, would have undertaken such a voyage along an un- 
charted and uninhabited coast beset by ice in open boats 
propelled by out-board motors. Indeed of all the risks taken 
on all the seven perilous journeys this voyage was the most 
astonishing for the chapter of accidents it involved. But for 
the unexpected meeting with a small party of Norwegian 
hunters who were wintering in one of the fjords and had the 
means and the skill to repair Watkins’ boats, it would probably 
have ended in disaster. 

The third of our instances and in some ways the most 
arduous of the seven was the crossing of Greenland to Holstein- 
borg by Rymill and Hampton with dog-sledges carrying 
kayaks. After the familiar difficulties of the ascent to the 
ice-cap there was an easy run across for 300 miles. Then the 
dogs were killed according to plan, and the two men had a 
nightmare journey with the sledges down precipitous rain- 
washed ice-falls, and over half-frozen bogs for forty miles, 
taking as many days as the 300 miles on the cold ice-cap. 
Finally they took to their kayaks on lakes and _ torrential 
rivers full of floating ice-floes and shelves of ice fixed fast to 
the banks under which the kayakers were more than once 
submerged. They would no doubt have found their way 
unaided when once they reached tide-water again, but were 
happily met by a relief party of Greenlanders at the head of the 
West-coast fjord. 

It all makes stirring reading, rousing a glow of pride that the 
British race still produces young men who will face any risk 
and Jaugh at all danger. But it rouses also a sombre thought 
for those who may be consulted by impetuous youths. How 
far should young men be encouraged to set out on such adven- 
tures? Probably the best solution is to tell them all the 
dangers, urge them not to run the risks, then leave those who 
accept the advice to live at home in ease and send the unrestrain- 
able off with a blessing to go and see and conquer as of old. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we learn, while revising this 
hotice, that the King has been pleased to award the Arctic 
Medal to the members of the expedition in recognition of the 
fine work they did. This medal, which ranks with war medals 
as a decoration, was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1857 for 
those who took part in the Franklin Search. It is unique in 
being octagonal in shape and hung by a white ribbon with a 
bar bearing the name of the expedition, No explorers ever 
expected it less or deserved it more. 

Hvucu Rosert Mitr, 


BERNARD SHAW 


Playboy and Prophet 


(Authorized) 
by 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


Complete to the moment of going to press, it contains 
every phase of Shaw’s remarkable life. His career as 
playwright, dramatic critic, music critic, art critic and 
novelist. His political, religious and philosophical life. 
His career as the age’s greatest publicist and man of 
letters. Illustrated with cartoons and photographs from 
the author’s vast collection. [Ready Nov. 23. 30/- 


RESTLESS STAR 


By Hans Reisiger. The impetuous passion, the dramatic 
sweep, the rich humour and the emotional variety of a tortured 
and triumphant genius, Richard Wagner, are revealed in this 
highly individual biography, which has been received in Germany 
with unusual praise. 15/- 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NOVEL 


By Joseph Warren Beach. Deals specially with the evolution 
of the novel form on the Continent and in England and the 
United States since 1900, and comes close enough to the present 
day to include the work of James Joyce, William Faulkner, John 
Dos Passos, and other significant contemporary novelists. 18/- 





New Fiction 7/6 


Edith Wharton 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Elizabeth Corbett 





THE GODS ARRIVE 
HEAD TIDE 

AFTER FIVE O’CLOSK 
HURDY-GURDY Margaret Bell Houston 
WOMEN ARE QUEER Grace S. Mason 


THE ROAD OF DESPERATION 
Mary Hastings Bradley 








HISTORY OF LATIN- 
AMERICAN NATIONS 


By William Spence Robertson. The new edition has been 
thorough!y revised, largely rewritten, and considerably expanded; 
and the number of maps has been almost doubled, some of the 
new ones being in colour. Illustrated. 21/- 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE STATE CULT 
OF CONFUCIUS 


By John K. Shryock. “ The whole book is replete with in 
I 


formation, and every chapter is well documented.” 6/- 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


By H. S. Quigley, Ph.D., LL.D. Undertaken to meet the 
need for a volume giving an introductory study to a subject 
unusually important at the present time. 21/- 


REGIONALISM IN FRANCE 


By R. K. Gooch. This book is devoted to an examination of 
Regionalism, primarily in its administrative aspects, but also in its 
economic and cultural forms. 10/6 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Emory S. Bogardus. This new revision takes inte account 
the most recent scientific developments. 15/- 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON. 
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HERMANN BROCH'’S | 
THE SLEEP- 
WALKERS 


Aldous Huxley 


writes: 


“Tread the trilogy with steadily 
increasing admiration. It is the 
work of a mind of extraordinary 
power and depth, and at the same 
time of extraordinary subtlety 
and sensibility—of a philosopher 
who is also an artist of ex- 
ceptional refinement and purity. 
It is manifestly a work of first- 
rate importance.” | 


648 pages. 10s. 
SECKER 


















A MIRROR FOR MEN 


WINIFRED MANNERS 


“‘Is there any limit to the frankness permitted in fiction nowa- 
days? If so, it would seem to have been reached in a novel 


*A Mirror for Men.’” Sunday Referee. 
7s. 6d. 


SHE WOULD AND 
SHE WOULDN’T 


HELENE ELIAT 


Author of “ Sheba Visits Solomon” 


Ts. Od. 


WHAT IS SEX? 
AN OUTLINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


HELENA WRICHT M.B.B.S. 
Author of “ The Sex Factor in Marriage” 
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Outmoded Cavalcade 


—o m5 we Day. By John Collier and Iain Lang, (Hamilton, 
Our Mothers. By Alan Bott and Irene Clephane. (Gollanes, 


8s. 6d.) 


Tne authors of Just the Other Day have based their work up 
Mr. F. L. Allen’s survey of the post-War years in pie. 
entitled Only Yesterday. It was a happy idea to apply 
similar technique to recent English history, and the Collabor. 
ation of Mr. Collier and Mr. Lang has been exceedingly 
fortunate. The material cannot have been easy to select 
and compress, but they have done wonders. Dealing first 
of all with the immediate aftermath of the War, the “h; 
the Kaiser ” campaign, Amritsar, and the visit of * Pussyfoot ” 
Johnson, the authors pass via Brighter London, inelydj 
in their survey the “ Mr. A.” case and the exploits of Brilliant 
Chang, Mrs. Meyrick and Sergeant Goddard, to Labou 
troubles and the Irish War. One wishes that what they 
have to say about the Black and Tans could be made com. 
pulsory reading for those vast masses of the English people 
who remain ignorant of this very dirty page of our nation) 
history. Next they survey the development of sport ang 
spectacle, gambol among politics and the Bright Young 
People, to come up against the uncompromising reality of 
the General Strike, of which they give an admirable account, 
Chapter nine is headed ‘‘ Morals in the Melting Pot,” and 
discusses among other topics the censorship, The Well gf 
Loneliness, D.. H. Lawrence’s pictures, and the case of 
“Colonel” Barker. Further chapters survey notorious 
murder cases, the development of outstanding figures in 
literature and art, the careers of Bottomley, Bevan, Hatry 
and others, and the book concludes with an economic survey 
in a chapter entitled ** England’s Crisis.” 

The text throughout the book is exceedingly lively, and 
the authors’ comments vigorous and pointed. Sometimes, 
as is natural, the effort to keep up _ its spirit leads 
to strain, and one wishes for fewer epigrams and a more 
sober style of narrative : but the authors are always serious 
when seriousness is called for. The book abounds in anecdote 
of every kind, and it is salutary to be reminded of incidents 
which most of us would perhaps like to forget, such as certain of 
the incidents following the Crumbles murder. 

We have found the book of absorbing interest throughout, 
and can complain of few omissions and no misrepresentation, 
It might have been possible to add a section upon the spiritual 
development. of recent years, which has not after all been 
confined to the utterances of the Rev. Vale Owen and others; 
we might have expected, for instance, that the cult of Buch- 
manism would afford the authors scope for characteristic 
comment. Prize-fighting, too, seems to merit a fuller treat- 
ment than it has received—but, after all, small holes can be 
picked in any survey, and Messrs. Collier and Lang's is so well 
and so lightly done that any such proceeding is not only 
ungenerous, but ungrateful. 

The authors of Our Mothers, which is likewise a collaboration, 
cover a longer period, and set about their task as orthodox 
historians. By comparison with Just the Other Day thei 
narrative is sober and severely practical. It is by no means 
lacking in liveliness, but, with so much ground to cover, Mr. 
Bott and Miss Clephane have wisely been content to rely 
for humour chiefly upon the unconscious humour of the 
pictures. Of these there are an enormous number, illustrating 
as fully as can be imagined the life of woman during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century. The following 
quotation will give a fair idea of the authors’ careful style: 

* Cooking was done on immense kitchen ranges which swallowed 
coal by the bucket (a fact of less moment in those days than it 
would be to-day, since coal averaged less than £1 a ton), These 
domestic engines were often temperamental ; if the wind set in 4 
particular direction, the fire would not draw or the oven would 
not heat. They were agreeable enough kitchen companions in the 
winter, but in summer they made cooking a torture. Jams, 
preserves, and pickles were made at home, in the stillroom if the 
house boasted one, in the kitchen if not. In winter, much coal 
carrying was involved by the open fires in all the living-rooms, 
which had to be laid, lighted, and replenished during the day. 


Fortunately for the domestic staff, fires in the bedroom were & 
luxury allowed only during illness except in rich households.” 


Our Mothers is both valuable and entertaining, and is 4 





notable piece of book production at the low price of 8s. 6d. 
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LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


by J. A. SPENDER and CYRIL 
ASQUITH 2vols. Illus. 36s, (5th Impression) 


WA great and memorable book.”—Spectator. 





a 
WARRIOR 3rd Impression 


iy Lieut-Col. G. S. HUTCHISON, D.S.0. 


Eouend BLUNDEN: “So rich a remembrancer 
., extraordinary profusion of exactitude... 








pireasury.” With 81 wnique illustrations, 18s. 
EDGAR WALLACE 

by HIS WIFE Illus. 12s. 6d. 
MY HOLLYWOOD DIARY 

by EDGAR WALLACE Illus, 7s. 6d. 


“Contains more of the true Edgar Wallace than 
f : ~ . ” = > 
any of his best-sellers.”—Morning Post. 


TRAMPING WITH THE TRAMPS 
by Rev. FRANK JENNINGS 
Tilus. 





7s. 6d. 





JOSE COLLINS’ Reminiscences 
JHE MAID OF THE MOUNTAINS 
illus. 12s, 6d, 





THE REAL NAVY 
by Lieut.-Comm. J. M. KENWORTHY 


“Will thrill every reader, for he has a wonderful 
story to tell.”—Everyman, llius. 12s. 6d, 


ALFRED FRIPP 

by CECIL ROBERTS Illus. 15s. 
“* Alfred Fripp led a great life, and Mr. Roberts 
has made a great book about it.””—Saturday Review. 


LORD GLADSTONE: A Memoir 

by SIR CHARLES MALLET 

. A. Spenper: “ An interesting and admirably 
written memoir.”—Spectator, llus. 18s. 





WITH NORTHCLIFFE IN FLEET 
STREET 


by J. A. HAMMERTON 


“One of the most revealing stories of his life.” 
—Saturday Review. 10s. 6d, 


WINDJAMMER: The Book of the Horn 
by SHAW DESMOND Illus. 15s. 





|! HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN 

By CHARLES B. COCHRAN. Foreword 
by A. P. HERBERT (3rd Impression) 
“There is not a page or line that is not a 
delight.”"—Morning Post. Illus. 12s, 6d. 


ME AND MINE 3rd Impression) 
by MRS. ALEC. TWEEDIE titus. 12s. 6d. 











FIRE EATER: Memoirs of a V.C. 
by Capt. A. O. POLLARD, V.C., M.C. 
Jilus, 12s, 6d, (3rd Impression) 





DEATH COMETH SOON OR LATE 
by J. A. MOLLISON. Introduction by 
AMY JOHNSON Illus. 10s. 6d, 


WHITE MAN, BROWN WOMAN 


by T. L. RICHARDS with STUART 
GURR Illus. 15s. (2nd Impression) 





OUR DUKE AND DUCHESS 
by HON. MRS. FRANCIS LASCELLES 
Tilus. 12s. 6d, 





HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP 
by WILLIAM GUY CARR 


dilus. 10s, 6d. (3rd Impression) 


HISTORY 


THE CONCISE STORY OF THE 

DOVER PATROL (Sth_ Impression) 

by Admiral SIR REGINALD D. BACON 
Illus. 12s. 6d, 








ROMANCE OF LLOYD’S 
by Comm. I, A. WORSLEY, D.S.O., and 
Capt. R. G. GRIFFITH Illus. 12s, 6d. 





GAY COURT LIFE: France in the 


XVilth Century 





by LUCIENNE ERCOLE ~~ jiins. 185. 


NATURAL 


DOWN AFRICA’S SKYWAYS 
by BENJAMIN BENNETT lIitus. 10s. 6d. 


“ Of absorbing interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HOME FRONT 
by SYLVIA PANKHURST 


A graphic account of life at home during the 
Great War. Iilus. 18s, 











THE PATRIOT KING: William IV and 
His Times Got inne) 
byGRACE E.THOMPSON | Iitus. 12s. 6d, 


THE CYPRIAN: -The Life of a Covent 
Garden Lady Tilus. 12s. 6d. 
by GRACE E. THOMPSON 


“A book of entertainment .. .”—Mng. Post. 





STARS AND STRIPES: America in 
Defeat by SHAIV DESMOND 10s. 6d. 


“ Amazing first-hand impressions.”—People. 


NAPOLEON AND EUGENIE 
by E. A. RHEINHARDT 


“An interesting and graphie work.”—Newse 
Chronicle, Illus. 18S. 





HISTORY, SPORT and TRAVEL 





WANDERINGS IN WILD AFRICA 

by C. T. STONEHAM — (2nd Impression) 

“Lively and interesting book.’’—News-Chronicle. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. 





FROM PICCADILLY TO DEVIL’S 


ISLAND by ARTHUR MILLS 
: Iilus. 12s. 6d. 


“A very readable book.”’—James AGATE, 
CLOSE-UP OF BIRDS 

by H. N. SOUTHERN 

“A book to add to one’s Christmas present list.” 
—Times. Iilus, 15s, 
TURF, CHASE, AND PADDOCK 

by WILLIAM FAWCETT 


“A delightful yolume.’’—Ficld, 








Illus. 12s. 6d. 


FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED 
by CECIL BISHOP (late CID.) 


During 30 years of detective work the author has 
euperienced many adventures. Jl/lus, 12s. 6d. 


PEWTER DOWN THE AGES 
by HOWARD HERSCHEL 
COTTERELL 








161 Jilus. 218. 





TOM-TOMS IN THE NIGHT 

by ATTILIO GATTI (2nd _ Impression) 
“ Experiences equally and even more adven- 
turous than those related by Rider Haggard.” 
—Daily Sketch. Illus. 16s, 


THE COUNTRY OF THE ORINOCO 
by Lady DOROTHY MILLS 





Illus. 15s. 





TO WHOM THE GODDESS: Hunting 
and Riding for Women = (5th_Impression) 
by LADY DIANA SHEDDEN and 
LADY APSEEY Illus. 15s. 


WINGS AND HACKLE 
by RAYMOND HILL 


A potpourri of Fly Fishing and Notes on Bird 
Life. Illus. 10s. 6d, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INVISIBLE WEAPONS 
by J. C. SILBER 


“One of the most remarkable spy exploits of the 
war.”—News-Chronicle. 10s. 64. 
NOEL COWARD’s 

SPANGLED UNICORN 

“ Never has Mr. Noel Coward been more witty 
or satirical,’—Sunday Referee. Iilus. 6s. 











MY JUNGLE BOOK 

by HERBERT SPENDER DICKEY 
“A fascinating record of adventure.’’—News 
Chronicle. Illus. 12s. 6d. 





SNAKES 
by F. W. FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S. 

“Plenty of exciting stories of adventures with 
snakes.’”’—Times. Ilius. 10s, 6d, 
KABLUK OF THE ESKIMO 

by LOWELL THOMAS 

“It is impossible to lay it down.”—E. O. 
LortmeR (Observer). Illus. 10s. 6d, 
LITTLE KNOWN MEXICO 

by MARIAN STORM _ 








Jilus. 12s, 6d 

40 0.B.: or how the War was Won 
by H. C, HOY AZth Imbression} 
“Stranger than any spy story of fiction.”—Daily 
Iilus, 158. 


. etch. 





HUNDRED BEST TRICKS 
by J. C. CANNELL (Vice-President 


Magician s’Club 
os ) 2s. 6d, 





WHAT YOUR BIRTH- 
DAY STARS FORETELL 


by R. H. NAYLOR 3s. 64. 


HOME FORTUNE TELLING 
by R. WH. NAYLOR 








3s. 6d. 


NAYLOR’S YEAR BOOK for 1933 
The modern. and scientific “* om 


Moore. . 





Send for FREE List No. 29. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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George Allen && Unwin Ltd 


We should like to suggest a few books that will make you think: 


About Foreign Problems 
Land and Labour in China 


By R. H. TAWNEY . 7s. Od. 
This book deals, not with China’s relations with the West, but with certain 
aspects of the economic life of China itself, and discusses the effects the 
industrial revolution is having on China to-day. 


Indian Problems 
By LORD IRWIN 12s. Od. 


A collection of speeches delivered at various times and at various places by Lord 
Irwin while he was Viceroy of India. (Just Out.) 


| Tristan da Cunha 
By DOUGLAS M. GANE Illustrated 7s. Od. 
“No fuller or more interesting account of the history of the islanders has been 
written.”—Zimes Literary Supple ment, 


And About Music and Science 


Music and its Lovers 
By VERNON LEE 18s. 
“Merits the attention of anyone who is interested in the psychological effects 
of music... the fruit of years of careful investigation.”—Liverpool Post 


Atom and Cosmos 
By HANS REICHENBACH. Translated by Edward S. Allen. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
A summary for the layman of the whole field of modern physics—space and 


time, mechanics and heat, light and electricity—applications to chemistry— 
set in the fr amework of philosophical thought. (Just Out.) 





And we also suggest three books that will make good Christmas Presents, 
attractively produced, well-printed and moderately priced. 





The Master-Light The Golden Boat 
By GILBERT THOMAS | 5s. >5y RABINDRANATH TAGORE 4s, 6d. 
“ The delicate, sincere thought of a man of A new collection of prose-poems, sketches 
exceptional beauty of spirit and gift of and impressions by the well-known Indian 
expression,” —Sphere.- -- + poet and mystic, (Just Out.) 

- Hitchin Worthies 
By REGINALD L. HINE, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. los. 


Bound in green cloth with gilt top and numerous illustrations in text, and 
full plates in colour and in black and white. Fascinating studies of men and 
women who lived in Hitchin between 1519 and 1929, (Just Out.) 
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SIRS SLES 


Fiction 


By L. A. G. Stronc. 


snow in Harvest. By Joanna Cannan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Seraphim Room. By Edith Olivier. (Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d.) tg — 

One Dagger for Two. By Philip Lindsay. (Cascell. 7s. 6d.) 
Mary Dallon. By Herbert Asquith. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Berors the War, Geoffrey Quarrier was in the Embassy at 
st. Petersburg. An unfortunate incident of which he was 
made the scapegoat resulted in his dismissal. He minded 
the homecoming in disgrace badly, but even more badly 
he minded leaving the little dancer Tania, whom he loved 
with all the fervour of-his soul, and who had done little but 
tantalize him. This is the prologue. Years later, Geoffrey 
occupies a newly-founded Chair of Russian at Oxford. He 
meets a beautiful, managing little highbrow named Alicia, 
and is so imprudent as to fall in love with and to marry her. 
Over Alicia Miss Cannan lets herself go to some effect : 

* Alicia lived soberly, but read with bravado: from Shaw and 
Jovee and Lawrence she had learned all about men and life ; and 
her reading had made her what in the confusion of the twentieth 
century we call broadminded—-she sympathized intensely with 
thieves, perverts, regicides, black men and fallen women, and was 
stubbornly, even violently prejudiced against clergymen, colonels, 
athletes, E/mpire-builders-and suburban wives.” 

The marriage, though moderately successful, is hardly a 
marriage of true minds : 

,“ Alicia was deeply interested in architecture ; usually a church 
or a castle would give them a motive for a drive; and, as the 
evenings lengthened, they. would stop at country inns for tea. 
Alicia was an admirable companion, ready for anything, interested 
in everything, not minding if it rained or you ran out of petrol 
or the castle was closed; and it didn’t occur to Geoffrey that from 
a visit to the same church his mind and hers brought home vastly 
different impressions——hers, an architectural drawing, accurate, 
clear and cold; his, a warm, blurred oil painting, which wouldn't 
teach you anything, but would give you pleasure if you liked 
richness of colour and a reassuring subject ; it didn’t occur to him 
that while he liked tea in country inns because the butter was 
hard and the tea strong-and the place smelled of grass and beer, 
she like it because she. was being like Hilaire Belloc and G. K. 
Chesterton, and not like Lord Rothschild or the Aga Khan: 
and to the end he believed that he and Alicia had had many tastes 
in common.” 

All goes more or less well, however, till chance brings to 
Oxford no less unlikely a person than Tania. For the results, 
disconcerting to Geoffrey and to Alicia, and satisfactory 
only to Maimie, I refer you to Miss Cannan’s well-salted 
pages. Snow in Harvest finds her in excellent form. Its 
opening chapters exhibit one or two mannerisms which I 
personally found irritating, but Miss Cannan seems soon to 
forget them. The paragraphs quoted above will give a 
taste of her quality : and she knows her Oxford uncommonly 
well. A witty and pleasant book, full of sound good sense 
that is never allowed to become solemnity. 

Miss Edith Olivier has written a remarkable novel. It is 
not completely successful, for, as we shall see in a moment, 
she is guilty of strange lapses in dialogue which pull one up 
and destroy one’s belief in the scenes where they occur ; 
and these lapses are the more surprising in view of the extra- 
ordinary conviction with which the story is told. There 
is an almost daemonic quality in Miss Olivier’s writing, 
which here makes credible a tale of such a kind that, con- 
sidering it afterwards in cold blood, one feels it should not 
be credible at all. The characters live apart, in a world 

> 
of their own—almost in a dimension of their own; but 
they do live, and that is the point. Chilvester House, built 
by a pupil of Wren in the Cathedral Close, is inhabited by 
the fanatical antiquarian Mr. Chilvester and his two daughters, 
one of whom, Lilian, is an invalid. Chilvester’s only interest 
is in his house: Emily has no interest: and Lilian lives a 
strange life of her own, painting beautiful pictires in the 
attic she never leaves. Trouble comes through a young 
architect, Christopher Honythorne, who is to design a new 
schoolroom in the Close. _ He flirts with Emily, till she 
imagines that they are engaged, goes against Mr. Chilvester 
in the matter of the school, and, crowning misdeed, draws 
municipal attention to the fact that Chilvester House lacks 
drains. This lack has killed Mr. Chilvester’s two wives 
and is killing his daughters, but he does not care. He goes 
to law; and the complications which arise develop into 


what might easily have been sheer melodrama, but in Miss. 
Olivier’s hands is something more. Finally, Mr. Chilvester 
goes mad and dies. : 

The modern characters, such as Christopher and the 
widowed Clodia, are less convincing than the others, but with’ 
the regular inhabitants of the Close Miss Olivier cannot go 
wrong. She draws houses and their inhabitants with the 
precision of an etching, and with the queer foreshortening 
of Lilian’s drawings from her attic. So strong is her control, 
that the lapses in dialogue are hard to account for. When 
Lilian, moved by her sister’s suffering, struggles downstairs 
for the first time in her life, Mr. Chilvester says, ‘‘ Has your 
supposed inability to walk been all this time a sham? Do 
you, too, know how to deceive me?” And later, when 
he is mad, the following lamentable passage occurs : 

‘*** The dressing gong has gone some time ago,’ she said. 

_ ““And where has it gone ?’ asked Mr. Chilvester. ‘ Are you 
informing me that they have already buried my gong in this hole ?’ 

*** Oh no, sir. It went for dinner.’ 

““Mr. Chilvester smiled. 

‘Then I will go for dinner, too,’ he said placidly.” 
Such infelicities, however, do little to spoil a remarkable 
book. : 

Mr. Philip Lindsay began with an exciting novel: called 
Panama is Burning, and follows it with a second even more 
exciting in promise and performance. One Dagger for Two 
is a tale about Christopher Marlowe. It begins on New 
Year’s Eve, 1593, and ends with Marlowe’s death in the 
tavern. Mr. Lindsay makes his hero love Awdrey, the 
wife of his patron Thomas Walsingham; and the story 
is the history of his struggle between this love and his love 
for Alice, a lady whose pendant he had restored to her at 
a gambling house. Her nature is the opposite of Awdrey’s. 
She is his good angel, but he loses her, and it is a taunt con- 
cerning her from the rascally Frizer that brings him to his 
death. The story is told against a background of theatre 
and tavern, with Nashe, Peele, and Kyd appearing often, 
and Chapman and Shakespeare seldom. The plague rages, 
Elizabeth passes in the streets, the Golden Hind is in port ; 
the poets are wenching and drinking; there is plot and 
counter-plot. 

Mr. Lindsay loves his Marlowe and knows his period. He 
also can write; and out of these assets he has written a 
novel that has in it the promise of great things. It is im- 
mature, but its virtues and its faults are of the right kind. 
The virtues spring from a vigorous imagination and the 
power to write vivid, living scenes. The faults come from 
over-enthusiasm, carelessness, and overmuch desire to work 
in some of the aforementioned vivid scenes, whether they 
have anything to do with the story or not. In places Mr. 
Lindsay is too antiquarian, as when he annotates his descrip- 
tions with phrases of the ** for so it was then called ” variety ; 
in other places, too modern. It is legitimate enough to spice 
the dialogue with ‘‘ Aw hell,” ** You are a one,” ‘* Shut up,” 
and ‘“ Jolly pleased to see you,” but not at the same time 
to preserve such expressions as * Anon,” ‘ Yarely,” and 
the like. I raise this somewhat pettifogging objection 
because Mr. Lindsay's book is so good that one resents any 
such trivial and easily removed blemishes. Prophecy is 
always dangerous, but I will venture to predict that Mr. 
Lindsay will one day be a considerable writer. 

Mary Dallon, though admirable in its unassuming kind, 
is hardly the novel one would expect from the author of 
Roon. Mary’s father is a retired sailor, whom she accom- 
panies in his peregrinations with a performing bear. Money 
is short, and so Mary leaves him and goes into service. She 
meets George, who is in Gents’ Hosiery, and she also meets 
John. After a series of mild adventures she goes to town, 
Ultimately, she does not marry the worthy George. The 
one dramatic incident in the story, the trial of her father 
for murder, but serves to accentuate the even tenor of the 
rest : just as the one occasion on which Mary shows initiative 
accentuates her passivity on others. The writing is tasteful 
and scholarly—it could be no less. The characters are as 
amiable as Ruff the bear, and all ends happily. 
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The Future of England 


NCE a year at least the Spectator turns its eyes 
particularly towards the future, secking to assess 
the prospects of the varied endeavours which men 
are exercising everywhere for the betterment of the 
lot of humanity, spiritual, intellectual and physical. 
There is some disadvantage in giving the survey too 
wide a sweep. Men as a whole understand best what 
is nearest to them, and although in this generation 
more than in any before it international questions 
are matters of daily discussion in almost every circle, 
our own country and its fortunes come rightly first. 
By the chance of our birth we happen to be Englishmen—- 
more accurately perhaps, if less euphoniously, Britons. 
We owe to our English heritage most of what we are, 
and few of us would readily exchange our citizenship for 
any other, ° But what, if we turn from our casual uncon- 
sciousness to a moment’s self-questioning, do we most 
want and hope for this country ? Patriotism is a word 
that needs re-defining in these days. There was never 
much ground for Dr. Johnson’s caustic characterization 
of it, but for some Englishmen in every age, and for most 
of them in some, patriotism meant primarily a resolve to 
see this country powerful. The patriot and Imperialist 
were merged and England’s greatness was measured by 
the acreage of the lands she ruled, and grew with every 
new possession she acquired. We have travelled some 
way since then. ‘The scope for new annexations is small 
and the inclination for them smaller. Our main concern 
is to school the peoples we have ruled to rule themselves. 
If greatness consisted in the exercise of arbitrary sway, 
the greatness of Great Britain would be lessening year by 
year. We have passed from that to the conviction that 
it is a greater thing to give people freedom than to impose 
government on them, even though it be a better govern- 
ment than any they are likely to institute themselves. 
But since our hopes for England do not lic that way, 
where do. they lie?) What are the attributes of pat- 
riotism to-day ? Certainly there need not be taken from 
it the element of wholesome emulation. We measure 
ourselves with other countries, not out of any hollow pride 
but to satisfy ourselves that we are not behind in any race 
worth winning. Not only is the desire to make England 
a country better worth living in than any other legitimate 
and right, but there would be something wrong with 
Englishmen if the desire were absent. Patriotism, to 
pursue its analysis a little further, spells a resolve that 
England shall be a place where the people as a whole are 
better housed, the children are better taught, the rela- 
tions between different classes and sections of the popula- 
tion are more harmonious, the physically or mentally or 
economically disabled are better cared for, the spirit of 
public service is stronger, and the individual has a fuller 
opportunity of developing his innate possibilities, than any- 
where else where conditions are comparable. That ambi- 
tion raises scarching questions. Jlow far, in cach of those 
fields, and in others that it would be casy to mention, do the 
tendencies visible to-day promise steady progress towards 
the desired goal? It is fourteen years now since the 
Great War ended. After that vast dislocation new starts 
had to be made almost everywhere, and it is with the 
Armistice or a few months later that any survey of the 
nnediate past would naturally begin. It is well worth 
while to consider at this moment what the past fourteen 
years may seem to forebode for the next fourteen. 
Much there is, no doubt, on which we can justly con- 
gratulate ourselves. It is no small thing to be able to 
say that, so far as public organization can achieve it, pro- 
vision has been made that enables every man and woman 
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and child to maintain their households free from the danger 
of starvation, and mainly on the basis of at least partial 
self-help, for contributions by the worker during hig 
working life are the foundation of the system. But to 
keep the lowest ranges of the population from starvation 
is little enough. Man needs to be housed as well as fed, 
and we have to confess that the housing conditions sy. 
viving in London and other great cities are a disgrace to 
the civilization of to-day. Much has been accomplished 
since the War. Some 1,700,000 new houses have been 
built. But the measure here is not what has been done 
already but what remains undone still. When it can be 
officially stated in London that 2,000 families of from 
six to ten persons are occupying each a single room the 
Englishman’s patriotism must turn from reasoned pride 
to shamed resolve. The scandal of the slums must be 
wiped out—which means not only abolishing the old ones 
but preventing the growth of new ones—before the name 
and reputation of England can be cleared. 

Education is a field where the path ahead is less 
clearly marked. Much progress has been made. To have 
reformed our educational system in wartime, as the 
Fisher Act of 1918 did, was an immense achievement, 
The fourteen years that have clapsed since then have 
taught us something regarding education as regarding 
much else. There is still some clash of opinion regarding 
the ultimate aim to be pursued. The carriére ouverte aue 
talents is common ground. No one would destroy the 
Jadder from the clementary school to the University, 
But what part definitely technical instruction—what may 
be termed ad hoc cducation—should play at every stage, 
is still to some extent an open question. A boy or girl 
is to be kept full time at school, till when ? And givena 
further part-time education, till when? Are the Univer. 
sities to prepare more consciously and deliberately for 
business careers than they do? And if so, the older Uni- 
versities as well?) Or should that function be entrusted 
specifically to the newer ? 

These are a few of the questions among many thet 
present themselves to the Englishman caring enough for 
his country to care deeply that she should be all she might 
be. Much of the England of tradition has passed away 
for ever. Feudal England has gone, and so far as there 
has gone with it blind and sometimes sycophantic de- 
pendency and the atrophy of self-development, we 
may well be satisfied to have it so. But there 
has gone too, indisputably, much that leaves us the 
poorer, a sense of responsibility, a philanthropy not 
necessarily patronizing, a spirit of public service which 
must find other expression to-day. To some extent it 
is finding it, and so far as it does not find it, it is less 
because the readiness for service is absent than because, 
in the complexities of modern life, the avenues for ind: 
vidual service are far from obvious. But the challenging 
appeals of the Prince of Wales are still in our ears, and 
there are organizations at work ready to reccive offers 
from any quarter and place the volunteer in the spot 
where work that he can do is waiting for him. Of what this 
country can do by her initiative and her example in the 
international field we have said nothing. No good end 
is served by overcrowding the canvas. And it is true 
fundamentally that what England is qualifies her, beyond 
any pledges and professions of her spokesmen, to make 
her influence felt in a world where to-day no nation cat 
live to itself alone. William Pitt was right. It is only 
us she saves herself by her exertions that England cal 
hope to save Europe, and more of the world than Europ¢, 
by her example. 
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L’Anglais Vu Par Le Francais Moyen 


Par 


L faut avoir la plus grande méfiance a l’égard de 
tout essai de psychologie nationale. ‘ Je vois bien 
disait Aristote, “‘mais je ne vois pas la 
chevaléité.”” Je connais bien tel Anglais, dirai-je a 
mon tour, mais je ne connais pas l’Anglais. Pourtant, 
puisqu'il est impossible d’empécher les peuples de se 
former quelque image les uns des autres, et puisque ces 
images sont toujours fausses et généralement caricaturales, 
mieux vaut encore essayer de les retoucher. 

Mais c’est un travail d’autant plus difficile que ces 
images sont changeantes. Elles se transforment avec 
\’ rapports politiques ou économiques des nations. 
En 1900, tout de suite aprés Fachoda et au temps de la 
guerre des Boérs, VAnglais imaginé par le Francais 
moyen était un monstre. En 1915, c¢’était un héros. 
Pendant la guerre, les Américains avaient idéalisé les 
Francais; aujourd’hui il semble quils les mécon- 
naissent. Essayons done d’abord de dégager ce qu'il y 
ade permanent dans l’idée que les Frangais, depuis un 
siecle, ont formée de Angleterre. 

Au centre du tableau, je placerais le respect Mune 
fore. Les Frangais ont pu, suivant les temps, aimer ou 
ne pas aimer |’Angleterre ; ils ne ont jamais méprisée. 
Je ne veux pas dire: respect d’une force matérielle ou 
physique. Les Francais reconnaissaient en 1905, et 
méme en 1915, la grande force matérielle, la puissance 
militaire de ’Allemagne, sans avoir pour elle lestime 
quils avaient pour l’Angleterre. Cette estime allait a 
um caractére national, plut6t qu’a des richesses ou a 
des armées. L’Angleterre était le pays que rien, au 
cours des siécles précédents, n’avait fait plier. Elle 
seule avait résisté jusqu’au bout a Napoléon. Au 
moment de la guerre des Boérs, elle avait soulevé le 
monde contre elle, mais elle avait poursuivi son dessein, 
de maniére patiente et tétue, et elle avait triomphé. 
De 1914 & 1918, elle s’était montrée inébranlable. 
Cette idée de tenacité invincible, d’entétement héroique, 
limage banale mais classique du bulldog que rien ne 
persuadera de Jacher prise, voila bien la premiére 
armature d’une image de l’Angleterre dans lesprit dun 
Francais moyen. 

Second trait fixe: le Francais moyen pense que les 
Anglais forment un peuple difficile a comprendre. Les 
réactions des deux nations sont si différentes sur tous 
sujets qu’elles se sentent, lune et lautre, surprises et 
inquiétes dés qu’elles  s’observent. Par exemple le 
Francais cherche 4 construire, avec autant de précision 
et de prudence qu’il en est capable, une image de 
lavenir qu'il essaiera ensuite de réaliser. L’Anglais s’y 
refuse. Par gofit, il est improvisateur. Aux ministres 
francais qui, vers 1910, demandaient a Sir Edward 
Grey: ‘‘ Mais enfin, que feriez-vous si...” “Je n’en 
sais rien,” répondait le ministre anglais, “on ne peut pas 
demander & un cabinet britannique de délibérer sur une 
hypothése.” Et e’est Joseph Chamberlain, je crois, qui 
disait: ‘* Tout homme d’Etat qui piétend prévoir au- 
dela de la quinzaine suivante est un sot.” TL’Anglais 
naime pas les engagements trop précis; il lui plait de 
se décider au dernier moment. On pourrait presque dire 
que c’est seulement en agissant qu’il découvre lui-méme 
en quel sens il va agir. Cela déroute et irrite, non 
seulement le Francais, mais aussi Allemand moyen. 
Cest de ce trait de coenotere, et de lui seul, qu’est venue 
la Ikgende de la ‘ perfide Albion.” Les peuples du 
continent ont toujours cherché a prévoir ce que ferait 
lAngleterre, Leurs prévisions souvent ont été décues 


ce cheval,” 


que n’a jamais été vaincu, qui 


Anpré Mavurois. 


> ils ont vu mauvaise foi et machia« 
avait seulement indécision et horreur 


par l’événement, et 
vélisme 1a ot il y 
des plans rigides. 

Troisiéme trait: Unité nationale. Cest par elle, 
autant que par la tenacité du caractére que le Francais 
moyen s’explique la force et la durée de PAngleterre. 
Quand le pays se trouve en état de danger, tous les 
Anglais sont préts 4 s’unir. Cela est vrai aussi de la 
France. On l’a vu en 1914 et on la revu en 1926, au 
moment du sauvetage du franc. Mais on pourrait peut- 
étre dire que de tels rétablissements sont plus faciles 
a opérer en Angleterre, parce que les divisions des partis 
y sont moins graves. D’excellents observateurs, comme 
André Siegfried, avaient jugé avee trop de pessimisme 
la grande crise économique anglaise ; ils avaient cru le 
pays beaucoup plus malade qu’il ne l’était, parce qu‘ils 
n’avaient pas tenu compte de ses facultés de redressement 
collectif. C’était d’ailleurs la méme erreur que PAllemagne 
avait commise au sujet de la France entre 1900 et 1910. 
Les derniéres élections nationales anglaises ont fait en 
France une grande impression; elles ont rétabli le 
prestige de Angleterre aux yeux du Frangais moyen. 

Quatri¢éme trait. Celui-ci ne peut étre observé que par 
des Francais connaissant déja mieux lAngleterre et y 
ayant séjourné. C’est le bonheur et la gaieté de ce peuple. 
Par les loisirs fréquents, par un certain mépris des excés 
de travail, par la place accordée dans l’éducation aux 
sports, Angleterre donne toujours aux Francais Pimpres- 
sion d’un peuple en vacances. Au moment méme ott 
nous la croyons abattue, inqui¢te, nous y trouvons nos 
amis semblables 4 ce qu’ils ont toujours été, plaisantant 
de leurs malheurs, confiants en l'avenir et d’ailleurs y 
pensant peu. Peut-étre y a-t-il ld un masque d@humeur, 
un refus courageux de laisser voir des sentiments assez 
vifs, mais il y a aussi le naturel optimisme d’un peuple 
“avec Vaide de Dieu et 
de la Marine ” n’a jamais été envahi depuis la conquéte 
normande et qui, pendant tout le dix-neuviéme siécle, 
a connu la prospérité et la croissance les plus étonnantes, 
Confiance en soi, et par suite orgueil, voila les traits de 
caractére que le Francais moyen croit apercevoir dans 
P Anglais. 

En quel type d'individu le Francais moyen incarne-t-il 
les qualités et les défauts de PAnglais ? Quels sont les 
hommes qui, pour lui, représentent P Angleterre ? 

Il y a d’abord le conquérant colonial, Cecil Rhodes 
ou Kitchener, le “ strong silent man ” des romans anglais 
@avant-guerre. Il y a Vhomme d’Etat courtois et 
flegmatique, forme plus fine de la force et du silence. 
Le Phineas Fogg de Jules Verne, dans le Tour du monde 
en quatre-vingts jours, avait beaucoup fait pour imposcr 
a la jeunesse cette image de Anglais. II y aussi Anglais 
brutal, comme fut jadis Palmerston, parfois Lord Curzon 
et, plus récemment, dans une conférence célébre, Lord 
Snowden. 

Le Frangais moyen connait peu, malheureusement, un 
type d’Anglais qui me semble Pun des plus importants ; 
c’est celui, par exemple, du Duc de Devonshire tel que 
le décrit Strachey, avee son horreur de Venthousiasme, sa 


lenteur voulue, son refus de se laisser presser par des 
esprits plus rapides. La Reine Victoria, elle aussi, 
représentait ce type. Lord Salisbury disait que, 


lorsqu’il connaissait lopinion de la Reine sur un sujet, 
il pouvait prévoir la réaction de toutes les classes 
moyennes britanniques. I] serait infiniment précieux, 
pour l'homme d’Etat francais, de connaitre et d’observer 
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un tel esprit étalon de Llopinion anglaise moyenne et 
d’étudier sur lui les réactions de ce peuple qui, pour un 
étranger, sont imprévisibles et surprenantes. 

On a beaucoup écrit en France, depuis dix ans, que 
l’Angleterre .d’aprés-guerre est trés différente de celle 
d’avant-guerre. Ona cité Lytton Strachey, pour montrer 
que le respect des traditions victoriennes s’évanouissait. 
Les romans. de Lawrence, de. Huxley, d’Evelyn Waugh, 
ont révélé une Angleterre beaucoup plus libre de moeurs 
que la France elle-méme. Des voyageurs ont parlé de 
Ja fin du puritanisme et ont décrit les Universités 
anglaises comme envahies par un certain esthétisme qui 
en détruisait les fortes vertus. 

Le Francais moyen ne croit pas beaucoup 4 ces 


i 
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changements. Il a l’impression que les intellectuels, ui 
en effet ont évolu¢, représentent une part infiniment 
petite de la nation. Surtout il croit observer que ces 
intellectuels, et méme les plus libres d’entre eux 
demeurent anglais et traditionnels, Strachey admirait 
Lord Hartington et la Reine Victoria. Dans la violeng 
méme des romanciecrs, le puritanisme affleure. Dang bs 
écoles, la grande masse des garcons demcure sportive ¢ 
dure. La monarchie est solide, le libéralisme renaissany 
les églises méthodistes puissantes. Le libre échanoe 
demeure un sujet de controverse qui souléve des passions 
presque religieuses. Le Francais moyen 
PAnglais reste lAnglais. 
trompe. 


pense que 


Et je ne crois pas quill s 


The Aims of Education 


By Tue Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FIsuer. 


T will be remembered that the great Dr. Arnold 
indicated as the aim of his system of education 
“moral thoughtfulness.” There can be no_ subject 
more unlikely to provoke discussion during a debate 
on the Education Estimates than the question whether 
or no the Parliamentary moneys voted in aid of education 
are or are not producing a reasonable return in “ moral 
thoughtfulness.” The noble Lords and the Right Honour- 
able and Honourable members know very well that the 
Ministers responsible for the administration of our public 
system of education cannot tell them whether “ moral 
thoughtfulness” is on the increase or not. Ministers 
may hazard a guess but a guess is not a_ proper 
Parliamentary reply. 

The questions which a Minister of Education is bound to 
put to himself, for if not they will be put to him by others, 
are of a simpler and more cognizable order. Is the 
educational provision of all sorts and descriptions adequate 
to the needs of the people ? Are the children sufficiently 
healthy, well nourished and free from industrial toil 
to profit by their schooling? Are the schools clean, 
well ventilated and adapted to their purpose? Are the 
classes reasonably small and is the classification reasonably 
good? Are the teachers adequate to their work ? Is the 
curriculum adapted to the varying needs and capacities 
of the young? Does it produce training for character 
as well as for mind and body? Is every part of the 
system organically related to every other part and 
does it provide a free career for talent ? Such is the 
type of question which the President of the Board will 
address to himself and with respect to which the country 
is entitled to information. 

In the last summer of the War an Education Act was 
placed upon the Statute Book, the provisions of which 
(bodily incorporated in the Consolidating Statute of 
1921) still govern education in England and Wales. 
In no important respect has the Act of 1918 been amended ; 
in only one serious point has it been sought to amend it. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan made an attempt, much welcomed 
by the teaching profession, to extend the age of universal 
compulsory elementary education from fourteen to 
fifteen. He proposed in a word to make mandatory that 
which the Act of 1918 had left tothe option of the Educa- 
tion Authorities. His Bill, however, was defeated in 
the House of Lords and has not been placed on the 
Statute Book. It is, however, fair to remind ourselves 
that there are certain clauses (not many as compared 
with the total) in the Act of 1918 which, though unrepealed 
and therefore still available, have never been put into 
full and effective operation. The part-time day continua- 
tion schools, designed to mect the needs of adolescents 
have been tricd only in a limited number of areas. I 


could have wished that, at least in those regions which 
have been, and are suffering from unemployment, they 
could have been put into operation, for it still remains 
the principal blot upon our educational system that, 
spending so much as we do upon teaching children up 
to the age of fourteen, we make a provision which js 
altogether inadequate for the years which follow. Assume 
a five-day week (a not impossible contingency), and 
part-time education for adolescents becomes a necessity 
in every civilized State. 

Apart from this scheme for adolescent education the 
main idea of this legislation was, while improving 
elementary education in every possible way, to impress 
upon the Local Authorities the necessity of regarding it 
not as a blind alley or isolated unit but as part of a 
connected system, with nursery schools at one end and 
technical colleges and universities at the other. The 
County Authorities were invited to produce schemes for 
the development of education in all its branches and to 
think of education as an organized whole. 

The corner stone of the system was, of course, and 
remains, the elementary school. The Act of 1918 sought 
to improve efficiency here by limiting the amount of 
industrial labour permitted to children during school 
days, by abolishing exemptions between twelve and 
fourteen (the famous half-time system so dear to Bradford), 
by requiring authorities to make provision for the better 
education of the older children either by the establish- 
ment of central schools or by introducing forms of 
practical education and by requiring children to stay in 
school until the end of the term in which they reached 
their fourteenth year. The problem of higher elementary 
education, or, as some now prefer to call it, secondary 
education, was very present to our minds in 1918 and 
has since been made the object of a most valuable study 
by a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Hadow, in the light of which a good deal of practical 
reorganization. has already taken place and many usefil 
developments may yet be expected. 

We thought in 1918 that our education was deficient 
both in quality and quantity. The machine was in 
want of petrol. The teachers were underpaid; the 
secondary schools, though making progress, were crippled 
for funds and quite insufficient in number having regard 
to the needs of the population and the standard attained 
in the most advanced countries. There was no broad 
highway from the elementary school to the university. 

To meet this need it was necessary to introduce a new 
and more liberal system of educational grants. The 
percentage grant system which was launched in 1917 
has been sharply criticized as having occasioned 4 
considerable rise in educational expenditure. It was 
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intended that it should do so. The better salaries of our 
teachers, the enlarged provision for secondary schools, 
the great development of school clinics and many other 
manifest improvements would have been impossible 
without it. Of the technical drawbacks of the system I 
am well aware. It is not adapted for all circumstances 
and, in any case, needs careful checking ; but if develop- 
ment is wanted there is nothing like the percentage 
system to produce it. 

Already I am in a position to note many pleasant 
indications of the advance which has been made during 
the last fourteen years. Secondary schools non-existent 
in 1918 supply scholars and “blues” to the older 
miversities. Fellowships at Oxford are awarded to young 
men who owe their opportunity to the State scholarships 
which were set up during the War period. Even at 
Oxford and Cambridge there are some thousand under- 
graduates who have come up from the elementary 
schools. In another branch of the wide field covered 
by the Board’s activities let the pessimist note the fine 
system of school clinics established by the L.C.C. under 
the impulsion of the percentage grants and the splendid 
record of national health (to which the school medical 


service makes an important contribution) to which 
Sir George Newman has drawn attention in his latest 
report. 

Let it, then, be noted that our English educational 
system has been very greatly improved in recent years, 
that it is to-day better in most respects than the French, 
the German and the American, and that, although it has 
still obvious defects, it is the part of our social system 
with respect to which we are most entitled to feel proud. 
We must therefore see that even in times of stringency 
like the present, education suffers no enduring harm. 
The Board has put forward some proposals for economy 
to which, provided they are administered carefully and 
in an experimental way, I raise no objection in principle, 
Buildings may certainly be made less expensive and 
secondary school fees put up a little way without 
educational loss, but, having some experience of 
administering a means test on a small scale, I do not 
envy the officers of the Board their new. work, and 
should be prepared to find that from the point of view of 
economy (for, of course, the schools must not be emptied 
nor the opportunities of poor children abridged) the game 
is hardly worth the candle, 


The English Home 


By Tue Rev. W. H. Exwiorr. 


ET me say at once that I believe the foundations of 

our national life to be in the homes of the people. 

If those foundations are well based we need not fear for 

the stability of our character and culture, whatever 

storms may come. If they give way, we shall find 
ourselves sooner or later among the ruins. 

I do not think that they show signs of yielding yet. 
The unhappy home is still news. We talk about it and we 
read about it. The happy home is not news—we take 
it more or less for granted. It arouses no great interest 
or discussion. That is in itself reassuring, for news is 
generally exceptional. To a thoughtful mind it points 
toa rule that is widely observed and to a standard that is 
commonly recognized. It assumes that life for the most 
part is not like that. Otherwise where would be the 
news ? 

Times, of course, are changing and homes are changing 
with them. Perhaps it is better so. The young people of 
to-day would have found Victorian homes very dull and 
irksome places. They claim a freedom that some of us 
never had. They look for entertainment that some of us 
never wanted. They like to take their lives in their 
hands as some of us were never allowed to do. But that 
is not wholly the fault of the young people themselves. 
They are living in a different age. For better or for worse 
civilization has developed new tastes, new habits, new 
ideas and new ideals. So the rigid discipline of the 
homes we knew has had to go. What the parents of 
to-day are trying to do is to establish comradeship between 
themselves and their children. It may be an adventure. 
I think that it is. Yet it is a splendid adventure, and 
there may be hidden treasure at the end of it. 

In any case it is the atmosphere of home life that 
counts. Character is not built up like a house from a 
scaffolding of rules and regulations. It grows like a 
plant, by absorbing out of its soil and its environment 
that which is to make its fuller life. Sympathy and 
understanding may show themselves in very different 
ways, but the main thing is that they should be there. 
The children always know. Their affection for us and 
their respect may not be so articulate or so aptly expressed 
4s we should sometimes like ; nevertheless if they are 
there, why should we worry ? I think that they are there. 


We need to remember, some of us, how strangely 
diflicult for the young is this age in which we are living. 
They are finding it very hard to adjust themselves to it. 
They have been born into a world which has not recovered 
from a tremendous tragedy. Anxiety has been in the 
very air that they have breathed from the first. They 
have been brought up by worried people, living their lives 
at high tension, not knowing what may happen next and 
saying so over and over again. The children have 
overheard. They have overheard more than their 
memories will ever be able to recall; And what they 
have heard and overheard, as well as what they have 
seen and read, has gone into them. It has become part 
of them. Let us never forget that. 

Many young minds to-day are full of inward distresses, 
nameless fears, unaccountable apprehensions. For that 
very reason sometimes these young folk are bitter and 
resentful, selfwilled and difficult, rough and rude in 
their ways even to those who love them best. There is 
trouble within, perhaps terror. It would be stupid to 
make a generalization about that, but it is often so. 
Ask the psychologists. Even the parsons know some- 
thing about it. Young life just now needs patience 
and deserves patience. It has a burden to carry later 
on. 

We older people, too, who have thus discussed the 
lives of our children, need to be very patient with cach 
other. Married life is quite impossible except upon 
the basis of “ give” and “ take,” to say the very least 
of it. If one wants to do all the “ taking,” it is a pre- 
arious home that comes of it, and too much is asked 
of the other. Only a mighty love can starid the strain. 
If both want to do all the “ taking,” there must be a 
catastrophe. But if perchance both want to do all 
the ‘‘ giving,” then there is a home worth calling home, 
and blessed are the children who come into it. 

Selfishness is the great wrecker of homes. It works 
its havoc in many ways, sometimes openly, sometimes 
secretly. The husband wants the wife to do nothing but 
to wait upon him, or the wife thinks that the husband 
ought to wait upon her. That is a simple case. Think, 
then, of the husband who is possessive and is jealous 
even of the children, or the wife who in the same rigid 
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exclusiveness wants the husband all to herself. That is would write. I would rather call to mind all those oth twenty | 
not so simple. It excludes everything in life except homes, wisely based and built, into which I have an sample 
the two together. Selfishness, so cunningly disguised, allowed to come and go. I would rather think of ic idizing 
often passes unchallenged, but it is selfishness, and the lived in such happy comradeship that the romatiog-¢@ senate 
children pay most of the price. Now and again class youth deepened with each succeeding year into a love ereased 
consciousness wrecks a home, especially when for that that smiled even in the very face of death. | would half an 
very reason a marriage was opposed for a time by the rather pay my tribute to those whose faith and patience § jsso litt 
parents on one side. The pity is that in the trouble made of home a very sacred place, where the mean and upon la 
that follows the married couple do not know what it is unworthy things of life were shut out and what was best arden. | 
that is really troubling them, until one day words rush and truest in human nature found its understanding i the 
out and the selfeonscious superiority of one or other its encouragement, and its peace. For of such are mil. in the p' 
claims its awful recognition. lions of homes even to-day, and the future of this nation higher ¢ 
However, it is not of such unhappy things that I is builded firm upon them. i han a 
: - which c 
Housing: The Moment of Opportunity vere 
; By Sir Raymonp Unwin (President of the Royal Institute of British Architects.) therefor 
HERE was already a serious housing problem before _ let private enterprise help in any part of the housing field making 
ever the Great War came. The housing shortage to which the nature of its work is applicable. It is foolish, the sak« 
was aggravated by the practical cessation of building for however, to expect the impossible; and unless some Throt 
four or five years. The need for more and better houses, other agency which works from a different impetus jis Act loc 
for clearing the slums, and for rebuilding the vastly available for the building of houses for the poorer paid make t 
greater areas of the large towns whi'h are rapidly ce- and unemployed sections of the community, it is clear town te 
generating towards slums, was urgent long before that such houses will not be built, and the slum dwellings If these 
1914, and was recognized as presenting a serious and will not be removed. " clearing 
difficult problem. House-building had one severe setback in a former should 
People are naturally impressed by the great volume _ period of financial difficulty. One system for promoting money 
of improved housing erected since the War, and by realizing and assisting house-building was hastily scrapped, nothing climina' 
that at last, after thirteen years of effort, the extra War was put in its place, and house-building dwindled nearly increas¢ 
deficiency has substantially been made up. There issome to vanishing point before Mr. Neville Chamberlain wasted 
danger lest they should think that efforts can now be _ brought in a fresh stimulus on a different basis, no doubt health, 
relaxed ; should forget that with all the efforts made the better adapted to the changed conditions. The disor- lages v 
new houses provided only about equal the increased ganization of the building industry, and the delay in provem 
number of families which have come into being since’ overtaking the War shortage, were, however, heavy precede 
1914. The old housing problem remains, and the old prices to pay for a too sanguine expectation that private pressed 
houses have endured another nineteen years of use and enterprise unaided could cope with the problem. There 
decay. Conditions are again changing; building prices are push or 
There is some tendency also to revive the view that lower, and still more important the rate of interest on It ise 
private enterprise, unaided, can solve the housing money has been greatly reduced. These may be grounds materia 
problem. Unfortunately, the conditions under which justifying a reconsideration of the terms on which assist- expend 
private enterprise works practically preclude the possi- ance should be given or of its character. The great that at 
bility of this branch of the industry without assistance lesson to be learned from the former mistake is surely J * invo 
raising the standards of housing for the poorer sections this : that any fresh proposals should be introduced in ment 1 
of the people, as they must be raised if these sections are such a manner as not to check the working of the old the ext 
to have the chance of becoming efficient and contented system until the new one is in operation and is equally More 
citizens. Private enterprise can only afford to build for _ efficient. cheap. 
those who are able and willing to pay a rent yielding a It is well to remember also that there has grown up on the 
remunerative return on the outlay. The poorest sections throughout the community a machinery, a_ technique ye. 
of the community cannot afford this. Moreover, a and an experienced staff in connexion with the local earning 
portion of the dwellers in the slums who might possibly authorities for securing the building of houses, to the clearan 
afford it, having been brought up under slum conditions, — efficiency of which the Minister of Health has handsomely meet 
do not realize the necessity of doing so; and without testified. He stated that many municipalities can now equal t 
some opportunity to experience the advantages of decent provide houses at an all-in cost of £350, and Ict them More 
homes, will not of their own accord make the effort without any charge on eitier rates or taxes for 8s. pe Be UPY 
necessary to obtain them. This kind of reaction of the week. Except for an almost negligible fraction the with re 
slum home on the slum dweller it is which both forces the houses built by local authorities are erected by building so fort 
community in its own interest to remove the evil, and contractors. These contractors regard themselves as a tribute 
deprives many of the dwellers of the power or the in-  partof private enterprise. There seems little justification for aang 
clination to help themselves. : confining that term to the sections of the industry which and s 
Moreover, effective slum clearance can only take place are generally known as speculative. If this particular indust 


when pressure has been removed. So long as there are a branch of the industry, with the help of Building Societies, The 
hundred tenants for ninety-five dwellings, the conditions can produce as good and as well-built dwellings, and can - pr 
or car 


on which the functioning of private enterprise depends let them to the tenants at rents as favourable as those at 
are secure, and building goes forward. As soon, however, which the existing machinery can provide them, by all : 
as there are one hundred and five dwellings for every means let them come in and share the work. It is 4 Such ‘ 
hundred tenants, values begin to drop, building is little disturbing however to find them so anxious first - 
checked, and the chance of such surplus as would relieve to secure the elimination of atl competition from the social 
the pressure on the slums or provide a margin into which — present house-building by local authorities, and then to it mig 
slum dwellers could be moved, soon vanishes. be permitted to lower the standard of lay-out by ir stimul 

It is no use ignoring. these conditions. By all means creasing the density of the dwellings from twelve comm, 
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twenty per acre. It would indeed be a somewhat ludicrous 
sample of economy if a government which has been sub- 
jdizing the provision of allotments should agree to the 
ynants of the proposed houses being deprived by in- 
ereased density cach of an amount of garden equal to 
half an allotment ! There are few follies for which there 
ss0 little justification as that of over-crowding dwellings 
upon land. With twenty to the acre the size of the 
sarden is less by at least 160 yards than it is with twelve 
re the acre, and the saving in the cost on the land 
in the plot, after allowing for the extra cost in roads which 
higher density always entails, rarely amounts to more 
thn a penny a week. The average value of produce 
which can be grown on an allotment of 300 square yards 
isgiven by those who are managing this work as £5 per 
amum: or £2 10s. for half the area. The proposal 
therefore is to deprive the tenant of the opportunity of 
making practically a shilling per week in the garden, for 
the sake of saving a penny a week on the rent. 

Through the passing of the Town and Country Planning 
Act local authorities for the first time have power to 
make town-planning schemes for the older areas of the 
town to facilitate their re-planning and reconstruction. 
If these powers are wisely used in conjunction with the 
dearing and rebuilding of the slums, the cost of this work 
should be greatly reduced. To the extent that actual 
money loss by excess of cost over revenue cannot be 
diminated, there would be a very great off-set in the 
increased efficiency for industry, saving of time now 
wasted through congestion of transport, improvement of 
health, increased safety for children, and other advan- 
fages which the carrying out of carefully planned im- 
provement schemes would bring. The planning must 
preeede the reconstruction, and that work should be 
pressed forward as quickly as possible. 

There are good reasons why it is sound economy to 
push on with the building of houses at the present time. 
It is calculated that the labour required to prepare the 
materials and build a house, if unemployed, involves an 
expenditure of about £80 for maintenance. This means 
that at the present time every dwelling that is not built 
is involving an expenditure of about £80 in unemploy- 
ment relief; that could be saved towards the cost of all 
the extra dwellings put in hand. 

Moreover, building costs are low, money and credit are 
cheap. The return in rent necessary to pay the interest 
on the cost of a dwelling is less than it has been for many 
years. Expenditure on dwellings creates a revenue- 
earning asset which, subject to any loss involved in shum 
cearance or temporary loss in letting houses at a rent to 
meet the means of the poorest people, represents value 
equal to the expenditure. 

Moreover, house-building is an industry almost entirely 
cecupying heme Jabour and creating no complications 
with regard to Foreign Exchange, Balance of Trade and 
0 forth. Nearly the whole of the expenditure is dis- 
tributed as purchasing power in one form or another 
among the many branches of home industry concerned, 
and affords a valuable means of stimulating these 
industries, 

There is a widespread opinion among economists that 
the present position should be seized as an opportunity 
for carrying through an adequate scheme of home building. 
This must be a prelude to any extensive slum clearance. 
Such a scheme of building and rebuilding would confer 
an incalculable benefit by promoting human welfare and 
social order. There is considerable probability also that 
it might have an equally good effect in giving a timely 
ttimulus towards a gencral revival of home industry and 
commerce. 


Poetry 


The Native Star 


T nave sailed South to a new light, 
New stars, and seen the Plough 

Dip to the Cross, and watched the bri zht 
Kish spraying froin the prow. 

Lagoons and palmgroves [I have spicd, 
And loom of mangrove tree: 

Yet craved for a salt heaven wide 
Above the Enelish sea. 


JT have been far afoot among 
Old deserts and great hills, 

And trailed across the forests long 
That feed the lumber mills. 

At memory of smiling downs 
Those grander visions pass, 

For well I know to me the crown’s 
A day on English grass. 


I have been mazed and mazed again 
Where California glows ; 

And marvelled at a flowered Spain 
Her orange and her rose ; 

I've dreamed Japan, all cherry white ; 
Yet would I liefer see 

The Springtime stars of blossom light 
An English apple tree. 


In many countries T have stood 
Where miracles have thronged 
To God’s imaginative mood, 
And yet my heart has longed 
For English sound and scent and scene, 
Though all my reason knows 
They ll never be, have never been, 
Fit to compare with those, 


Why this should ‘be, IT cannot tell. 
Of man it seems decreed 

That he shall feel the moving spell 
Of his especial breed. 

Muezzin call by night and morn : 
** Brothers, or near or far, 

Be not dismayed that each is born 
Under his native star!” 
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The Artistic Heritage of the English Village 


By Tue Rr. Hox. W. Ormspy-Gore, M.P. (First Commissioner of Works), 


HE visible heritage of any country is either natural 
landscape or the works of man. Each country has 
that which is distinctive in both. In long-settled countries 
man has done much to transform the landscape, and in 
few countries is this more true than in England. 
The large stretches of forest, heath and fen which obtained 
in mediaeval England, with here and there the stretches of 
the open field cultivation of the Norman manors, have 
made way for a vast chequer board of meadows, pastures 
and small fields each bounded by hedges set with 
hedgerow timber, or more rarely divided by stone walls. 
The whole appearance of the countryside was transformed 
by the enclosure movement which took generations to 
effect. Up‘to a hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
industrial revolution set in, our cities and towns were few 
and small, and for the most part the English lived either 
in small compact villages or scattered hamlets. And so 
perhaps the most distinctive heritage of the England of 
the past is the English village. The English village was 
for many generations a remarkably complete social unit 
with its resident squire, its parson, its publican, its 
blacksmith, its wheelwright, its masons and drainers, its 
thatchers, its yeomen and tenant farmers, and finally, 
its agricultural labourers. From the time of the Refor- 
mation until comparatively recently these occupations 
were largely hereditary in the countryside, and whether in 
the arts of agriculture or craftsmanship tended accordingly 
to be intensely conservative. As regards the crafts, the 
traditions handed down from father to son go back far 
beyond the Reformation, particularly those of the 
masons and carpenters. 























It has been well said that until the industrial revolution 
nothing ugly was built or made in England. The parish 
church, the manor house, the cottage, its furniture, and 
household utensils of every kind were products of a 
fitness, a durability and a taste which are unequalled 
in any country in the world. Perhaps the most re- 
markable thing about England is not merely the quality 
but the extraordinary quantity of our heritage of 
these things. France, Germany and Spain may outdo us 
in the size and magnificence of their cathedrals and castles, 
but no country has such a wealth of artistic treasure in its 
villages and small towns. Parish churches and homes are 
our most distinctively English heritage as regards the 
works of man, and when we say parish churches and homes 
we mean not only the actual buildings but their internal 
furniture and their gardened curtilages. The variety 
and beauty of our country parish churches is astonishing. 
The wealth and care that were devoted by local crafts- 
men to them, generation after generation, have left 
us a heritage of mediaeval craftsmanship of exceptional 
richness. <A recent letter to The Times by a distinguished 
architect drew attention to the marshland churches 
bordering the Wash; Walsoken, West Walton, Walpole 
St. Peter, Tilney All Saints, Terrington St. Clement, 
Sutton St. Mary, Gedney, Holbeach and Whaplode. 
These are all in a few square miles, and yet how many 
people have ever heard of any of them, much less seen 
them? They are marvels of beauty in stonecraft and 
woodcraft. Modern research shows that this astounding 
artistic skill was the work not of monks or Flemings, as 
was constantly proclaimed, but of the ordinary lay 
craftsmen of the district. It is on this account that we 
get in English parish churches such an exceptional variety 
of work, not merely in different parts of the country, or 
succeeding generations, but in a single county at any one 
time. The great cathedrals and abbeys were no doubt 


the pioneers in the general changes of style, but the cop. 
stant adaptation of their inventions by village craftsmen 
is what accounts for the extraordinary artistic richness of 
our parish churches. 

But while appreciation of the wonder of our parish 
churches has been slowly spreading, knowledge of the 
village homes is still small among our townsfolk, Our 
great houses and show places—Knole, Burleigh, Hard. 
wicke, Longleat, Wilton, Chatsworth, Blenheim—ar. 
familiar, but only quite recently have we begun to realize 
our wealth of small country houses, and, above all, of 
cottages. The beautifully illustrated volumes issued by 
the Royal Commissioners on Historical Monuments, and, 
to a wider public, such publications as the admirable 
little book recently published by Mr. A. K. Wickham 
on the Villages of England, have done much to remedy 
this. As a result a good many people have discovered 
the Cotswolds, with their Burford and Bibury, Campden 
and Broadway. Northamptonshire, south-west Suffolk, 
the Yorkshire dales and Dorset. are still little known, 
vet it is in these perhaps that the inherent genius of the 
small house builders can best be seen. In such counties 
as Herefordshire and Essex it is estimated that there 
are many hundreds of sixteenth- or early seventeenth- 
century half-timbered houses, which, were it not for 
their numbers, would be worthy of preservation for their 
aesthetic and archaeological value alone. The appr- 
priate use of local material, and its adaptation to site 
are the first obvious features which have made for 
suecess. But perhaps the tradition which has added 
more than anything is the strong individuality of each Mr. 
building. When cach craftsman worked to achieve an comfort 
individual purpose, even though on_ traditional lines, wag soc 
the monotony and cheerlessness produced by identity securiti 
was as absent from the buildings as from the fields, Canada 
When we remember that one of the two purposes for realised 
which the mediaeval villein was entitled to cut his lord’s ah 
timber was to make the roof-tree of his cottage, we find 
the genesis of the individualism which marked the 
development of the English village. And this is why, in 
so many villages and small towns, hardly two cottages 
are alike in plan or arrangement. 

The industrial revolution, with its mass production 
and the coming of the capitalist who built houses not 
for himself or his folk to live in, but as investment to 
bring a maximum profit in rental, changed all that. 
and the individual home that the village mason or 
bricklayer built leisurely and at random gave place to 
the blueprint rows of “ works” or “ railway ” houses. 
The gospel of cheapness and the idea that a house was 
something to be provided not by the occupant but by 
someone who might never see it, and, in any case, would 
regard it solely from the point of view of the rent-rdll 
of houses in the mass, took the place of pride in traditional 
craft, as the cash nexus replaced the old village con- 
munity based upon hereditary status. All through the 
nineteenth century atrocity after atrocity in the way of 
buildings and furnishings (the sealed pattern suites) was 
perpetrated. During the last ten years a welcome revolt 
has taken place, and English individualism is reasserting 
itself. We are inclined to condemn one aspect of this 
individualism—the so-called ‘* bungaloid ” growths along 
the main roads. Some are terrible indeed, but the 
building owner, and even the small speculative builder, 
is once again determined on varicty. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that the small buuding owner is agai! 
thanks to the building society, active, and we may 
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[ff your private Income has fallen, 
do what thousands of people 
have done—restore it by means 


of an Annuity. 


8% 


To 15% 


GUARANTEED 


for as long 


as you live 


SOME STRIKING EXAMPLES :— 


PRIVATE INCOME 
DOUBLED. 

Mr. B. (age 61) when he retired four years ago had a 
comfortable income. But it had recently dropped to £350 and 
wag soon to be reduced to about £250. He decided to sell his 
securities in order to buy an Annuity from the Sun Life of 
Canada, the leading Company for Annuities. With the sum thus 
realised he has secured an income of £634 per annum, guaranteed 
for as long as he lives, 


GIVES AWAY £5,000 YET RECEIVES 
LARGER INCOME FOR HIMSELF FROM 
REMAINING £3,000. 


Mr. F., a widower, aged 74, could have arranged an income of 
£280 per annum from a 34% investment of his capital—£8,000. 
He had two problems: He wanted a larger income for himself; 
and his son and daughter, who were at a critical stage of their 
professional careers, badly needed help. By investing £3,000 in 
a Sun Life of Canada Annuity guaranteeing an Annual income 
for himself of £451, payable as long as he lives, he was able to 
devote the remaining £5,000 to the needs of his son and daughter, 


SMR EE AAAS SNS SSB 


ALLOW US TO 
SEND WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION TO YOU 





" 
EXACT FIGURES : 
y WAME. Wo a5scic 
FOR YOUR OWN pie 
* ADDRESS...... 
CIRCUMSTANCES ore 
Send either Enquiry Form or i 
a letter, 1 EXACT 
: 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 


(Incorporated in Canada in’ 1865 as a Limited Company), 


I have £.... 


what annuity this sum would purchase. 


DATE OF 


5 


, £408 YEARLY FOR MR. S. AND HIS WIFE. 

Mr. S. and his wife are 67 and 69 years of age respectively. 
Their had margin 
and their days were full of anxicty. 
health. They were advised to realise their investments and 
purchase a joint annuity from the Sun Life of Canada. From 
this Company they obtained the best possible terms. For their 
£5,000 they will receive £204 every half-year. This is guaranteed 
for as long as either of them lives. 


below the comfort 


This was telling on their 


income depreciated 


GREATLY INCREASED INCOME FOR 


LIFE, WITH SUBSTANTIAL SUM FOR 
DEPENDENT. 

Mr. F. (age 62), retired from business three years ago. Since 
then his investments have depreciated and so has his income, 
the latter having fallen to £245. 
He explained his case to the Sun Life of Canada and the 
Company advised the following Plan, which he accepted. 

His investments yielded £7,000. This secured for him a 
guaranteed income for life of £490 (double his previous income), 
and a guaranteed sum of £2,500 for his sister at his death. 


He has one dependent—a sister. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


invested (or to invest) and shall be glad to know 
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console ourselves somewhat by_ the reflection that 
cheapness in design means~also poverty in material, 
and, consequently, a more ephemeral existence. This, 
we hope, will allow only the better-built houses to 
survive—in much the same way as the wattle and daub 
cottages built for the tenants in the late Middle Ages 
by University Colleges at five shillings each have likewise 
disappeared. We can welcome, too, the revolt against 
mere size and pretentiousness. In the Middle Ages 
it was not often the large parish churches which con- 
tained the best craftsmanship or revealed the finer taste. 
Kilpeck in Herefordshire, Cherry Hinton by Cambridge, 
Wymington in Bedfordshire, Swymbridge in Devon, and, 


The English 


————_ 


Een 


even after the Reformation, Little Gidding in Hunting. 
donshire, are all small and yet anrong the choicest gems 
of. English work -in- different centuries. So, too, - in 
houses. It is not in the homes of the rich and importang 
that you will find ‘the best English work, but jn fy 
humbler and more modest dwellings that the real genius 
of our inherited skill has been displayed. It is here that 
simplicity and dignity have been combined with jndj. 
vidual character and real homeliness. The Englishman 
does not take readily to the mass production of a house 
any more than of a motor-car, or to large-scale platthing, 
but at the small house and the small garden there ig po 
other nation that can beat him. ; i 


Countryside 


By Epmunp BLUNDEN. 


. Y brother’s Cow,’ wrote Gilbert White in his 

journal, “ when there is no extraordinary call 
for cream, produces three pounds. of butter each weck. 
The footman churns the butter over night, and puts 
it in water. In the morning one of- my nieces beats 
it and makes it up and prints it.” When the excellent 
Edward Jesse in 1834 printed this fifty-year-old entry 
among his “ Gleanings,” he could -not  repress— an 
exclamatory Tempora mutantur. Since those days, our 
walks in our country places, our observations on village 
and farm aspects, are apt to resolve themselves into a 


sustained elegy, Tempora mutantur. In many districts, | 


we have perhaps ceased altogether to seck for bucolic 
effects, and the apparition of a milkmaid or a ‘ smock- 


frocked boor ” flail in hand would be something against * 


nature. Change has worked with rapidity in the 
England that used to be so busy with harvests, corn- 
markets, the last load and the mill-wheel. Instead of going 
into the country for an adventure in primitive and 
pretty encounters, and a peep at an abundant round 
of skilful practical doings, from the waggon-shed to the 
wood-riding, we more and more assume. the character 
of connoisseurs in beauty of scenery and of architecture. 
** A pleasing circumstance ” (to quote White's notc-book 
again), “‘ mixed with some degree of regret.” 

There are those still, such as the author of the 
Corduroy trilogy, who in their genuine chronicles of 
the farmer’s world during these years assure us that 
many corners of the country retain their simplicities, 
their. personalities, their carth-seerets, and almost their 
Sunday congregations. They nearly persuade us that 
the country has still its peasantry. From their natural 
and experienced narrations we rise and take the road 


rejoicing -that. there are still countrymen, powerful or. 


poverty-stricken, who could show Virgil a thing or 
two about hegs and horses, and keeping a farm like a 
g We shall be rewarded from: time to time by 
mecting a shepherd and his dog, where the wethers’ 
belis make the breeze musical; or by passing a few 
hours where the cow-man placidly riding his bieyele 
to his allotment is followed by his faithful servant the 
sow; or by hearing long songs about cmigration and 
Victoria, Great and Good from the black benches 
of the ‘ Crooked Chimney” parlour. Will the little 
Jiuuntsman be induced to attempt ‘‘ John Peel” this 
evening, a song which he has yet to Jearn is known to 
iis countrymen generally ? 

The surfaces of the countryside inevitably display 
vour tempora mutantur in a conspicuous violence, but 
beneath there remains, even in the less promising sur- 
roundings, a deal of country community and integrity. 
There is a village I know which, through the influences 


arden. 


of the War, of education, of the motor in all its forms 
of broadcasting, of social modifications, of business 
combinations and the rest, frequently appears to be— 
not the same village. Half the hop-oasts whose conical 
white-fingered’ cowls used~to shine above the trees on 
a blue sky like sailing-ships on summer lagoons are gone 
or going; the streams; which. formerly were kept s0 
full and clear for water supply, with their little hatches 
and tumbling-bays, are scarcely now worth walking 
along; you hardly know your neighbours, who seem 
to live as much elsewhere as in the parish, for work or 
play ; the baker’s vans are superseded by hasty visiting 
‘ars, and so it is with the other roundsmen and their 
cheerful word with every cottage for. miles. Such 
signs, some of many, scem like’ an epitaph; but when 
I find myself thinking that way, it is time to pay a call 
on Old Sid. He will be, this evening, in his kitchen, 
heated like a bakehouse (he was a baker for about 
thirty-five years); he will push his spectacles back to 
take a good, grandfather-clock look at his visitor, and 
then, as his hand-coloured pack of cards begins to 
circulate, he will speak of all he has done, and seen, and 
heard around the village since we last met. What 
with hop-picking, cow-keeping, apple-gathering, faggot- 
ting and fetching and carrying he has been as busy as 
a bee; and as his talk’ thrives, the seene of village 
community and of rural affairs awakens‘ in the listener 
almost as fresh and copious as it ever did. “He ‘too 
laments; not so much for the fiddle-playing in’ the 
church for which his father was famous; not for this 
particular tree gone, or that old character extinct; 
but in a broad view, for a relationship of various talents 
and masterics, and courteous differences, which composed 
a serene, just kind of life. The spirit of our village may 
be declining and doomed, but in such a man (who tells 
youth what it should do, and is seldom resented) it 
fights finely for survival. . . 
In matters of landscape and traditional “ picturesques,” 
in whatever,affects the common right of natural beauty 
and spiritual delights conceived by one “ forth issuing 
on a summer’s morn,” the crisis has arrived in our time, 
and there is a sort of civil war. ‘To particularize here 
the characteristies of those who deface the land, and 
impoverish the sense and sensibility of the race, 1s 
unnecessary ; nor may I, though tempted, make this 
an opportunity for describing the enterprise, imagination 
and generosity which have counter-attacked ruination. 
Civil wars in English history have not meant universal 
bewilderment or even disturbance, and it is no slur 
upon the protectors of our scenery and countryside to 
remark that there is a great area of the kingdom lying, 
and likely to remain lying, beyond the battle. Some is of 
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character too great and powerful to be disturbed—dram- 
atic or epic in mass, extent and shape. It is not that : 
“We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence,” 

we cannot do so much if we would, the total impression 
being eternal. Of the other sort of English scene, 
where instead of moor, mountain, and cliff, we have 
the fine consonances of church spire and poplar and 
meadow path, the danger is active; yet it is seen to 
operate within certain limits. London, and the huge 
towns of the North and the Midlands, are able to crush 
with final force mile after mile of orchard and coppice, 
and to transform honest village streets into meretricious, 
avaricious exhibitions; but there persists a_ perfect 


freedom beyond these bombardments from the Weng 
(as prophetic Cobbett called them). To sum UP most 
areas, we may still take our way without perturbation 
in a region where, such afternoons as these, we shall 
see the scarlet coats of the huntsmen, and the gay pack 
streaming down the grassy hollows past the church 
and the hall, the furze, the fern, the gilt-leaved beechwood 
and the sedge-embattled lake—and the question of 
tempora mutantur becomes suddenly very uncertain, 
The fox, if we are concerned about his part in this 
coloured canvas, knows his business as well as his 
ancestors, and apart from such interruptions can stijj 
testify (among friends) that the countryside continues to 
exist. 


In Praise of the British Climate 


ATRIOTISM is so unreasoning—not unreasonable— 
a sentiment that I write this article with a trem- 
bling pen. It is so much easier to offend than to appease, 
and even a muttered criticism of the British climate may 
result in the receipt of letters such as one which followed 
a recent broadcast talk. ‘Only disgust,” it began, 
‘impels me to write to you.” The opening phrase was 
the most pleasant one. 

Well, Great Britain is changing in many ways and I, 
for one, believe that most of the changes are for the 
better ; I wonder whether even its climate is not improv- 
ing. Certainly the fogs of our parents’ youth have gone, 
for I do not believe people nowadays walk round and 
round the railings of a London square and imagine they 
At least, if they do, fog 
is even less the cause of their doing so that it was a 
generation ago. And if we cannot be blamed for our 
climate we can be praised for its improvement, or for an 
improvement in our use of it. For clearly fogs are less 
poisonous because less poison pours out of our chimneys. 
In time electricity, gas and central heating may give us a 
London as clean as Berlin and a Sheffield as clean as 
Essen. 

And then, perhaps, we shall be able to develop the café 
habit, which makes the Continent so fascinating to the 
majority of Englishmen. For it is nonsense to pretend 
that there are too few days in the year when it would be 
feasible in our British cities to eat and drink out of doors. 
This article, like many an article before it, is written on 
the marble-topped table of a French café. At this time of 
day—a little after six in the evening—every English 
friend, or at least every friend who lives in a city, either 
will be hurrying home in a stuffy omnibus or train or will 
already be in a stuffy home. I, an Englishman, with an 
Englishman’s love of fresh air, must confess that I find it a 
little cold, but all the Frenchmen at the other tables 
ranged along the pavement seem to be quite contented. 
They must, of course, be an exceptionally hardy race, for 
in an hour or two some of them will be sitting in the 
abominable atmosphere of their theatres, sweltering-in the 
heat while they watch plays that are well acted but would 
be staged better by an English amateur dramatie club. 
But my point is that the climate alone cannot be blamed 
for the failure of our restaurant proprietors to serve 
meals, where possible, out of doors; the reason is that 
they have been lazy with the same laziness which pre- 
vents our hotel managers, despite all the boasts about the 
Englishman’s love of cleanliness, from installing running 
water in every room, even in the humbler hotels. I know 
that is a dangerous statement to make but it is a true one ; 
otherwise we should not all be so enthusiastic and grateful 


are progressing towards home. 


By VERNON BartTLeEtTT. 


when we come across an hotel whose proprietor takes q 
pride in his job. 

But there are definite signs that we are learning to 
make the best of our own country. There is a demand 
for better service in hotels, with the result that there 
are more and more proud proprietors—those who are 
interested in cooking, who do not keep burgundy in an 
ice-house and then plunge it in boiling water before 
they serve it, who see that there is a plentiful supply of 
hot water, and who even make sure there are an adequate 
number of clothes-hangers in the bedrooms. And, so far 
as comfort is concerned, we still have the best means of 
communication of any great country; I am not sure 
that our omnibuses, trains, and motor coaches need fear 
competition even with the smaller countries such as 
Sweden, Holland or Switzerland, generally so far ahead 
of the great nations in social services. Our policemen 
show less rhythm and grace in controlling the traffic, but 
I would still prefer to be arrested by one of them than 
by a guardian of the law in any other land. And, 
admitting that politics is everywhere a dirty game, I 
believe we still have a larger proportion of disinterested 
politicians than any other country. 

But all this—important enough in its own way, is 
perhaps less important than the change in_ attitude 
towards our own climate. There is this growing appre- 
ciation of the open air which has led to the building of 
swimming baths near all our larger towns and to the 
appearance of tables outside a well-known brasserie in 
Regent Strect—surely a very significant social event! 
The children in Germany immediately after the War 
were so crippled by rickets that the delegates to the 
Peace Conference were terrified to learn of threatened 
mutinies if the British armies of occupation could not 
pass part of their rations on to them. Those same 
children are now the admiration of every visitor to the 
swimming baths of every German town. The phiysique 
of our own younger generation will change in just the 
same way. There is, for example,-the open-air swimming 
bath in a disused quarry near Ashstead where, on any 
Sunday in summer, you will find hundreds of city clerks 
and shop girls enjoying themselves and the sunshine 
with a Jack of prudery which fills Mrs. Grundy with 
horror, but everybody else with hope. Before we know 
where we are, we shall all be enjoying life. 

In the past the English climate has been a_ useful 
incentive to us to kiek or hit a ball, or-to go overseas to 
build up an empire. It has encouraged physical rather 
than mental activity—hence our lack of interest i 
cooking, since cooking requires thought. It even gave 
some justification for the foreign critic’s suggestion that 
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we should paint up on the white cliffs of Dover, as a 
warning to the visitor: “ Thinking strictly prohibited.” 
But if we are learning that you can relax in the British 
climate as well as run about in it, we shall have time for 


Christmas Fiction and National Friction 


An Application of the Dear Old Christmas Stories to Nationa} 
Harmony and World Peace 


By 


ROUND the idea of Christmas there has grown up 
in our fiction a fine literary tradition. Under this 
convention Christmas is presumed to be a time of great 
good will, of family reconciliations, a period when old 
quarrels are forgotten and bygone sins are forgiven. At 
Christmas time, especially on Christmas Eve when the 
soft snow is gently falling, the stern old earl relents, the 
wayward prodigal comes’ home, the estranged brothers 
shake hands, and the banished daughter returns to place 
the inexplicable infant on its grandfather’s knee. 

These ‘* Christmas stories ” are familiar to all of us as 
literature. But no one has yet realized the use that might 
be made of them in polities. All they need is to be retold 
in the proper political and international setting, and the 
good that could be derived from them is incalculable. 

Take, for example, the well-known Christmas story 
of the stern old earl. All his life he has sacrificed affection 
to rigid principle, has sacrificed love to prejudice, and 
repelled by the unforgiving sternness of his creed the 
affection of those who should have been dearest to him. 
On Christmas Eve he relents and all is changed. Now 
observe how this beautiful old story could be revived 
and applied to the present tariff situation in England, 
with Lord Snowden cast for the leading part. 


J.— STORY OF THE REPENTANT EARL. 
The stern old Earl sat in his 


nt over his desk with its usual 
in the library. It was 


It was Christmas Eve. 
library, his stern old face b« 
stern expression. He was alone 
late. The fire had burned low. 

The stern old Earl wrote on. But as his hand moved 
over the paper somehow the sternness seemed to die out 
of his face, and leave in it nothing but the human kindli- 
ness for which nature long ago had framed it. For he 
wrote thus : 


* My dear Stanley,— Of late T have been thinking things over and 
1 have come to realize that I have been wrong. I see now that all 
my ideas about free trade arose only from pride and prejudice. 
This I must now cast aside. For years I believed, or tried to believe, 
that industry was limited by the quantity of capital, and that a 
demand for commodities was not a demand for labour. This led me, 
as I now freely confess to you, my dear boy, to think that value 
under free competition was governed by the cost of production, and 
that unrestricted international trade supplied all consumers with a 
maximum of goods at a minimum of cost. I see now that this was 
wrong and wic ‘ked, and while I still have time I must try to set it 
right 


The old Earl paused. He looked up from the paper 
before him with an expression of firm resolution. For a 
moment, as the eve noted above his desk the portrait of 
Adam Smith, he seemed to hesitate. Then speaking to 
himself out loud, he said : 

“No, no; Ill do 
boy now.” 

He pulled the bell rope, 


centered he 


better than write. Jl tell the 


and to the aged butler who 
asked : 

“Can you teli me if Mr. Stanley has gone to bed ?” 
“IT think not, my lord. I think he is still in his sitting- 


reom.” 


STEPHEN Leacock. 


| 


thought, and then what will happen? If 1 werea foreign 
enemy with influence in Westminster I should use al] my 
influence to prohibit those little café tables in Regent 
Street ! 


* And Master Ramsay and Master Neville ? ” 

* In bed, I think, my lord.” 

“Very good. Please do not disturb them. But will 
you ask Mr. Stanley to be kind enough to come down for 4 
moment.” 

* Grandfather!” exclaimed Stanley as he stepped, 
with outstretched hands, across the threshold of the 
library from which he had been banished for months. 

The old Earl clasped the lad to his breast. 

** My boy,” he said, striving to control the emotion in 
his voice. “It is Christmas Eve. I have done you a 
great wrong. I-want to try to set it right while I can. | 
sat down to = to you, but I have found it casier and 
better to speak to you face to face. Stanley, I have been 
wrong about Free Trade.” 

* Grandfather ! ” 

* Wrong, utterly wrong,” continued the old Earl, with 
something like passion in his voice. “It is not true, 
Stanley, that value under free importation tends to 
equal the cost of production. I hav e been wrong, obsti- 
nate, pig-headed, but I see it now.” 

*“ Not pig-headed, 
“not pig-headed ; 
that. But let me 

“No, no,” said the Earl; 
understand.” 


grandfather,” exclaimed Stanley, 
a little mulish if you like, but not 
call Ramsay and Neville. Do, pray.” 
“they are too young to 
“Ramsay begins to understand about the tariff, 
grandfather,” said Stanley, “ and little Neville seems to 
have always understood it. I'll call them.’ 
Roused by the unwonted sound 
little Ramsay 
came 


But there was no need. 
of voices in their grandfather’s library, 
and little Neville, still in the sleeping pyjamas, 
bursting into the room. 

Neville! *’ cried Stanley. “Isn't. it 
Grandfather has given up Free Trade.” 


* Ramsay ! 
wonderful ! 

** Grandfather ! 

And at that moment the sound of the church. bells, 
tolling for Christmas Eve, came faintly on the air. 


* exclaimed the little boys. 


The old Earl moved across the room and drew back 
the heavy curtain from the French windows. Outside 
the bright snow and the air, erystalled with snow!llakes, 
was bright with the moonlight. 

** Look,” he said, ‘‘a fall of snow. That will mean a 
lot of work for the villagers. And work, my children, 
means Wages ; for it is true, my dear lads, that a demand 
for labour is really a demand for commodities. 

The old Earl threw open the window. 

All four stood listening to the sound of the bells, now 
loud and clear. 

‘** How beautiful the bells sound !”’ said little Ramsay. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” said the Earl. ‘ We buy them in 


Belgium.” 
*“No, grandfather,’ said little Neville gently, “ in 
Birmingham.” 
* * * ‘* Pa * 
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! 
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your local Gas Showrooms and the new designs and 
colour-schemes will enchant you. You'll find it hard to 
realize that so much of brightness, so much of comfort, 
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interesting free booklet about this “‘ warmth at will.” 
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II.—STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


(In this story, the most familiar and typical of all, a man, hitherto 
harsh and remorseless, has a dream of a ghost on Christmas Eve and 
wakes a changed being. The greatest of all our writers has immor- 
talized the theme as a Christmas tale. But even he never realized the 
use he might have made of it to settle the most bitter of all political con- 
troversies. Here it is retold in its applied form.) ’ 

Mr. de Valera leaped from his bed in his London 
lodgings, still filled with the new resolution that had 
come to him as the result of his dream. 

He threw open the window. 

Christmas morning! Clear and bright and cold: 
cold piping for the blood to dance to: ‘“ Fine place this 
town!” theught Mr. de Valera. ‘ Jolly morning for 
Christmas! Capital to be alive on such a day! Now 
then, for the new resolutions.” 

Outside in the street was a boy, swinging on the area 
railings. 

** Hi—you boy!” called Mr. de Valera, ‘‘ can vou tell 
me what town this is?” 

“Why, London, to be sure!’ replied the boy. 

* Intelligent boy that,” thought Mr. de Valera, rubbing 
his Jands. ‘‘ London, ch? London in England ? ” 

“Yes, sir, in Engian:! right enough,” said the boy. 

“Ha! ha!” said Mr. de Valera, “ and in the British 
Empire, eh?” 

* Yes, sir, in the British Empire.” 

“Smart boy that,” murmured Mr. de Valera. 
the British Empire, eh? The dear old Empire. 
broken up yet, I'll be bound ? ” 

“No, sir; never broken up.” 

“Then, here’s a shilling for you. Now then, do you 
know the spot where they keep the Irish Land Annuities ?” 

“Oh, yes sir. Right around the corner. Commissioners 
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of the National Debt. My eye! Do I know it? | 
a whole big bundle of them in the windows veste 
Christmas sale, sir.” 

“Do you think if I gave you some money you would 
go and buy me some ? ” 

** How many do you want ? ” 

* All they have!” said Mr. de Valera. 
kot.” 

“Here,” he continued, throwing a tied-up bundle 
out of the window. “ There’s a couple of million pounds, 
Buy the annuities, call a cab, and bring them back here 
and Pll give you an Irish Free State Terminable Deben. 
ture. Off you go now, like a shot.” 

Off like a shot! He would have been a quick hand 
with a gun who could have got a shot off half so fast. 

When the boy came back with the Land Annuities— 
and they filled the whole cab—Mr. de Valera was standing 
fully dressed on the steps, his genial face beaming with 
benevolence. 

“Right, my boy,” he said, as he handed the little 
fellow a 1975 debenture. 

“Now then, cabby, in with those annuities into the 
hall here. Smartly now, and I'll give you a Free State 
Consolidated Loan Coupon for 1981.” 

“My hat!” said the cabman. 

“Til fill it with annuities, if you like,” said Mr. de 
Valera. And they both roared with laughter. 

“Comic fellow the cabman,” thought Mr. de Valera, 
*“ Genuine, hearty, English spirit.” 

‘** Now then, my man,” he said, when the debentures 
were piled up in the hall—and they filled one side of it— 
“do you think you know the way to drive me to Buck- 
ingham Palace ? ” 

* Buckingham Palace!” exclaimed the man. “Do 
I know it ?. Why, I drove the King there last night !” 

“Good! Then off we go.” 

* But they'll never let you in at this hour, sir.” 
the cabman. “ It’s too early.” 

** Won't they,” chuckled Mr. de Valera as he got into 
the cab. “You just drive up and ring the bell and say 
that P've come to take the Oath of Allegiance ! ~ 
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Ever after that Mr. de Valera was a better and nobler 
man, a kinder father, an easier uncle and a more religious 
pew-holder. Often in his old age he used to say: “ It is 
nobler and wiser to perform a good action wher you can 
than wait till you have to.” 


Remorse for Intemperate Speech 


as 


IT rANTED to the knave and fool 
But outgrew that school, 

Would transform the part, 

Fit audience found, but cannot rule 
My fanatic heart. 


HH. 
T sought my betters : though in each 
Fine manners, liberal speech, 
Turn hatred into sport, 
Nothing said or done can reach 
My fanatic heart. 


Tif. 
Out of Treland have we come. 
Great hatred, little room, 
Maimed us at the start. 
J carry from my mother’s womb 
A fanatic heart. 
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The Vicar Sits U, Ip 


J suppose I do sit up fairly late,” said the Vicar ; 
Kut then the amount of sleep a man needs em 
xy much on how far he is able to relax during his 
2 hours. That’s where I find Three Nuns _ a 
ra Personally I know of no better sedative 
tun this grand old blend, that smokes so coolly oe 
wenly and smells so ambrosially. So when I do vite 
cal off to bed I go with a mind already attune 
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THREE NUNS 
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Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured’ 
Toy Theatres and Other Things 


By Hvuciu WaALro.e. 


S one turns over the pages of Mr. Wilson’s delightful 
A book one’s childhood comes rushing up again. 
1 owe so deep a debt to Mr. Wilson who has written 
this book. and to Messrs. Harrap who have delightfully 
published it, that I can never hope to repay either of 
them. The most I can hope to do is to say here and any- 
where else (if I have the chance) that this is a grand book 
to give your child for Christmas, not so much because 
the child will enjoy it (although it should. but you can 
never tell in these queer days) as because you yourself 
will have in reading it a poignant. sad and luxurious 
experience (that is if you enjoyed any childhood worth 
the name !). 

I look on the picture opposite page 32, and I read 
under it: ‘* One of Green’s scenes which served in a 
multitude of plays.” Well, I didn’t know then that it 
was one of Green’s scenes, but I did know very well that 
it was one of mine. 
only one, and it did “ serve for a multitude of plays.” 

My scene was identical with this one in the picture. 
There was the Church Tower in the left-hand corner, then 
the wooden gate and palings, the old tufted tree, ‘and 
jinally the two adjacent cottages with the thatched roofs 
and the ginger-beer bottle windows. In Mr. Wilson’s 
hook this picture is not coloured, but my picture was 
coloured with a sort of blood-red sunset that ran in its 
cnthusiasm even into the green of the tufted tree. 

This was for a long while the only scene that I pos- 
sessed. Pocket-money was scarce and seemed to be 
Yor ever due to somebody for something before it arrived. 
After a while a kind uncle from Australia gave me a 
pound and I bought two more scenes——one was «2 Roman 
ruin and the other a lake with mountains behind it. It 
was the second of these that I especially adored, and I 
have looked through Mr. Wilson’s book to find its image ; 
but no—the nearest to it is “Seene in Pollock’s the 
Battle of Waterloo.” on page 74, and that is very far 
away from it indeed. 

My “ lake * scene had in it a mountain shaped strangely 
like Skiddaw, and I remember that when down in Corn- 
wall I read Redgauntlet for the first time. I dramatized it, 
habitually calling one of my characters Herries and pushing 
him up and down in the front of Skiddaw—-so do future 
catastrophes fling their shadows before them ! 

My figures were cut from sheets and pasted on to little 
wooden stands. These stands fitted into long grooves, 
and along these the figures were pulled (in very wobbly 
fashion) by pieces of cotton (which were for ever 
breaking). 

My theatre was an exceedingly small one and my 
resources very limited. Worst of all you would suppose 
was the thinness of my audience, for family and relations 
grew very quickly tired of my long gabbled monologues. 
i treated my characters more psychologically then than 
J have ever done since. Like Miss Richardson’s Miriam 
or M. Proust's delicate hero, every step (or. in this case, 
every wobble) suggested another step, every memory 
another memory. 

My three scenes were quite erough for me if not for my 
audience, At that period (my passion for my toy theatre 
Jasted for two years or so) my favourite authors were : 





* Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured. By A. FE. Wilson. (Geo. 
Harrap. 21s.) i 


And not only one of mine but the’ 


Seott, Ainsworth, Fenimore Cooper, Stevenson and 
(most oddly) Tolstoi. The last named came into the 
gallery because my mother had in the drawing-room 
bookease three shabby grey-blue volumes—an_ early 
English translation of War and Peace. I read bits of 
these, skipping Prince Andrew and Natasha and othe 
grown-up persons to come to Napoleon and the battle. 
pieces. These I read exactly as I read Ainsworth an 
Stevenson: they seemed to me quite as exciting, I 
remember well a clergyman visitor asking me, with that 
sham-generous interest so common then when. grown. 
ups approached the young, what I was reading; - and, 
when I said.“ Tolstoi ’’ (I was eleven years old) he looked 
at me with a real horror. I must be, he thought, a liar, 
a prig, or a debased, depraved monstrosity. I was none 
of these things at that time. It never occurred to him 
that the lively bits of Tolstoi are as lively and as easy to 
understand as the lively ‘bits of Treasure Island or 
Robinson Crusoe. 

What it all led to was that I enacted “ The Retreat 
from Moscow ” in front of my Roman ruin. The Roman 
ruin did very well for Moscow in flames, and a stout 
rubicund figure I‘ had (in a farmer’s: hat and corduroy) 
did well enough for Napoleon. I dropped scraps of 
paper through the top of the scenery for a snowstorm, 
and I had tin soldiers for the Russian Army. 

My Toy Theatre was ruined by becoming too elaborate. 
A kind American friend of my father’s, paying us a visit, 
saw my modest affair, went to Gamage’s or somewhere, 
and bought me a theatre as magnificent and nearly as 
large as Drury Lane. It had with it about twenty 
scenes and a whole wagon-load of characters. (Americans 
were wealthy in those days!) One picture in Mr, 
Wilson’s book resembles very nearly my grand theatre 
the one opposite page 21, “* Webb’s Stage Front,” although 
my theatre did not have “the elegant assembly of 
guests” in the side-boxes. The theatre, I remember, 
was all gold, crimson and blue. There was also a book 
of plays to be enacted. 

For a day or two after its presentation I was ina 
Paradisal state. I set the theatre up beside my bed so 
that I might see it when I woke in the morning. — I wrote 
out claborate play-bills of a coming performance and 
distributed them among the family. But it all came to 
nothing. It was too much for me. My own imagination 
was choked by these splendours. None of these figures 
scemed to have any relation to me at all as the hatted 
farmer or the squinting Queen or the village maiden with 
the red cloak once had. Then it was all too difficult. There 
were so many side-scenes and I was for ever changing 
from one scene to another. 

And yet I could not return to my old simple theatre. 
It seemed to me shabby now and childish. I was 
ashamed of it and the theatre knew it. So I took to 
writing novels instead ! 
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amptons for unique 
hristmas Presen 


PALL MALL EAST fs TRAFALGAR SQ., SW. 





LN 


Telephones: 


Whitehall 
10 { 


© Hamptons invite you to roam at 
your leisure amongst the beautiful mer- 
chandise in their Galleries. There you 
will find a charming solution for each 
of your gift problems, whether you wish 
to spend several pounds or only a few 
shillings. 

THESE EXQUISITE DOULTON 
FIGURES ARE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
No gift can be more precious than these 
veritable poems in pottery made by the 
Royal Doulton craftsmen. The connots- 
seurs of the future will seek out these ex- 
quisite creations of the potter gust as to-day 
they give fabulous prices for the pieces of 
bygone days. 

We invite you to call and view the “Royal 
Doulton” figures. You will be delighted with 
their beauty and astonished at their moderate 
prices. 

The illustration shows (left to right)—“Doreen” 

6” high, 38s. 6d. “The Bather” 8” high, 26s. 3d. 
“Marietta” 8” high, 37s. 6d. “The Potter” 7” high 
by 7” wide, 755., and, in the centre, two of the delight- 
ful Doulton Miniatures of which there are nine models 
from 34” to 4” high, price 10s. 6d. each. 














BAD NEWS 
FOR LOVERS 





ANIMALS 





' this year. 
OF RSP.CA 














THE BEST OF ALL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS— 


AID FOR 
SUFFERING ANIMALS 











The R.S.P.C.A. records show that there has been 
an increase in the number of serious cases of cruelty 
Hence the need for more work by the | 
The sufferings of thousands of sick | 
animals are alleviated every year by the RS.P.C.A. | 
Free Animal Dispensaries, where sick animals of the | 
poor are treated by qualified Veterinary Surgeons ..... 
Will you support this good work ? 











CHEQUES SHOULD 
BE SENT TO THE | 
CHIEF CASHIER, | 


R.S.P.C.A. 


105 Jermyn St. 
London, S.W. 1 
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"BATH 


for WINTER RESIDENCE 


Genial winter climate; varied Entertainments through- 
out the whole winter; daily music; Concerts by the 
Pump Room Orchestra; famous soloists, Lamond, 
Jean Sterling Mackinlay, John McCormack, Cortot, 
Lener Quartet, etc.; Dances; Hunting; Swimming; 
Squash;° Badminton; unexcelled Shopping Centre; 
Good Reference and other Library facilities; Suites 
or Single Rooms, Hotels and Apartments, Furnished 
Flats, to meet all requirements. 


at CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


Bath is always filled with a joyous crowd of visitors. 
Supper Dances, Tea Dances, Swimming Parties, the 
Pump Room Orchestra with singers and dancers in 
** Merry Still ’-—a musical mask of Christmas. 
Special holiday programmes at the Theatres. Hotel 
reservations should be made without delay. Special 


Christmas Tickets by G.W.R. and L.M.S. 


as a MODERN SPA 


To the extensive equipment of the Bathing Establish- 
ment an entirely new treatment has just been added, 
THE BATH THERMAL VAPOUR. A special 


descriptive booklet will be sent on request. 





Prospective residents or visitors are invited to write to John 
Hatton, Enquiry Dept., The Pump Room, Bath, for the 
* Book of Bath,” detailed Hotel List, Christmas Programme 
and the New Thermal Vapour Book, or other information. 





BATH. 


GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. 
Premier Hotel West of England. 





Intercommunication _ world - famed 


Baths. 

Hot and cold running water, central heating 

inall bedrooms. Luxurious suites of rooms. 

CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME. 

Telephone:— 
Bath 3266. 


with 


Telegrams :— 
“ Pumpotel, Bath.” 
UNDER SAME DIRECTION. 
BRIGHTON—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
LONDON—DE VERE HOTEL, KENSINGTON, W. 














If your Children are ill 
or unhappy at their School 


write to 


Major Whittaker-Swinton, 
Rocklands, Hastings. 


GIRLS—7 to-18 years. 
BOYS—7 to 12 


39 
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Travel 
The West Indies 


TuE call of the West Indies upon the traveller is somethi 
more than the call of sun and warmth in a season of cold and 
gloom. To the attractions of climate are added beauties of 
scenery which can hardly be surpassed, a variety of races, of 
colours, of forms of government which constant] ke 
interest awake and provoke enquiry, and a wealth of historical 
and romantic associations, through which names like Colum. 
bus, Drake and Hawkins, Rodney, Nelson and Cochrane echo 
like a musical refrain. The West Indies are not a compact 
group of similar islands. They stretch in a long curve from 
Florida to Venezuela, just ‘reaching north of the tropic ling 
in the Bahamas and down to within ten degrees of the Equator 
in Trinidad. The outer line of the * ‘lesser Antilles ” repre. 
sents the summits of a volcanic range, two peaks in which 
Mont Pelée in Martinique and the Soufriére in St. Vincent 
have been in active operation with disastrous results to lif 
and property within the past thirty years. Farther to the 
east, and first to be reached by vessels following the path of 
the “ North-east trades ” which were the determining factor 
of sea-routes in sailing-ship days, comes Barbados, with little 
about it on first approach to suggest the tropics, and much 
that is reminiscent of the Isle of Wight. Barbados is inten. 
sively and aggressively British, and boasts a purely elective 
House of Assembly and a mace which claims to have come 
from Westminster. It is densely populated, and life there 
is a struggle for existence as profoundly unlike the life 
of tranquil ease and placid acceptance of nature’s gifts 
which is generally associated—perhaps oftener in fancy than 
reality—with “ tropic isles.” It is still the sugar island par 
excellence, but sugar is no longer a source of easy wealth or an 
industry which finds in the windmill a sufficient motive-power, 
The Windward and Leeward Islands—names once more 
reminiscent of sailing days—offer greater attractions of real 
tropical scenery, water of an intense deep blue, landlocked 
inlets, densely-wooded hills. In St. Lucia, Dominica and 
Nevis tropical beauty reaches a climax unsurpassed elsewhere, 
Variety of scenery is matched by the variety of political 
allegiance. Great wars are no longer waged for the ownership 
of West Indian islands, but Martinique, Guadeloupe and 
Marie Galante are still French, St. Eustatius and Saba still 
Dutch, and the United States have taken St. Thomas’ and 
St. Croix from Denmark—for money and not by the sword. 
Trinidad, the southernmost West Indian island, is a_ piece 
detached from South America and looks across a narrow bit 
of sea to the mountains of Venezuela. Here there is something 
else to see besides sugar and cocoa, for Trinidad boasts the 
famous pitch-lake whose possibilities appealed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Admiral Cochrane and whose resources are yet 
unexhausted, and it remains the one great oil-field of our Colonial 
Empire. On the American continent itself lies British 
Guiana, generally accounted as belonging to the West Indies, 
with its low-lying coastland where sugar and rice are the 
prevailing interest and its great interior of river, waterfall and 
forest, undeveloped and hardly explored. Jamaica, biggest of 
all the British West Indian islands, with mountains and 
bracing uplands as a change from the heat of Kingston lies 
more than a thousand miles from Trinidad, surpassing it in 
size and rivalling it in beauty. Common to all the British 
West Indies is an intense devotion to the Imperial connexion, 
and a hospitality which loses no opportunity of welcoming 
the visitor from Great Britain. 


Principal Cruises to the West Indies 


Blue Star Line: Leaving Southampton on January 25th fors 
forty-five days’ cruise, the ‘Arandora Star’ will visit Teneriffe 
Trinidad, Cartagena, Panama, Jamaica, Havana, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
Barbados and Madeira. 

Canadian Pacific: The ‘Duchess of Richmond’ will sail fron 
Southampton on January 28th for the West Indies, out via Gibraltar, 
home via Madeira. This cruise will occupy forty-seven days, ant 
places of call include Trinidad, Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Bahamas, Porto Rico, Barbados, Grenada ant 
St. Lucia. 

Elders & Fyffes : Regular sailings from Avonmouth to Bermuda, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuela, Panama and Hondure. 
By this line you may sail any week, break voyage at any port il 
call and return at any time. 

Harrison Line: Special inclusive terms are offered by this com: 
pany for a six weeks’ round voyage, which includes, Antigu, 
Barbados, Grenada, Trinidad and Demerara. From London. 

P. & O. Company : A thirty-eight days’ cruise by the ‘Viceroy 
India’ starts on December 21st. The Azores are reached on Christ 
mas day. The Bermudas and the British Isles of the Caribbean a 
then visited, the return being made by way of Madeira and Cast 
blanca. ; 

White Star Line : The M.V. ‘ Britannic’ is due for a forty days 
cruise to the Azores, West Indies and the Spanish Main, leavill 
Liverpool on January 28th. 

Further particulars of these cruises may be obtained from The 
Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
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To the Beautiful Islands in a Beautiful Ship 


ACH RISTIMAS CRUISE t. the WES 
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20,000-ton, turbo-electric ship 


VICEROY of INDIA 


Fitted especially for passengers’ 
enjoyment in tropical waters 


December 21 to January 28—Thirty-eight days 
FARES FROM SEVENTY GUINEAS 


The Viceroy of India is beautifully appointed. Many single berth cabins. 
Handsome bathroom suites. Wide decks for sports, dancing, sun- 
bathing or rest. Pompeian swimming pool. Excellent a la carte table. 
Unique personal service. 

The itinerary brings the “Viceroy” to the Azores on Christmas 
Day, thence to the Bermudas and the British Isles of the Carib- 
bean. Returning, stays will be made at Madeira and Casablanca. 


for cabin plan and pictorial description of the Cruise apply 


P&O CRUISES 


14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
City Office : 130, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
Strand Office : ‘Australia House, W.C.2 

or Local Agents 


WINTER TOURS TO EGYPT, INDIA, ae 
CEYLON, &c. ee <= Sis 
P & O ROUND VOYAGES 
ONE SHIP—1st Class 
Australia = &150 Straits - #140 
Japan - &150 Chine - &140 


Apply as above - 
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Caring for the | 
Unemployed 


On Monday last the Mission started a Canteen for the 
Unemployed at Stepney Central Hall. Satisfying three-course 
dinners will be provided at 5d. each. A Recreation Room has 
also been opened, where from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily (Sundays 
excepted) workless men are able to find shelter, warmth, 
games, etc. This new effort to cheer dispirited victims of 
unemployment owes much to the kindly interest of Lady 
Askwith, The Hon. Betty Askwith, and Lady Winterton. 
The ordinary Winter 
work of the Mission 
is being maintained 
with its usual vigour, 
and needs your 
generous support. 
15,000 poor children 
will be given a 
Christmas Treat, a 
long entertainment, a 
big bag of Christmas 
: “ goodies,” and a toy 
0 PB Seige te) - his or her own 
Cea 3 “ago choosing. 2/- pays for 
<— ots, wing one child. £1 pays 
for 10. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent free 
n application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 
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REGULAR SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


¢ 


EGYPT & 
CEYLON 


SPECIAL WINTER RETURN TICKETS 

PORT SAID 1st Class £58 2nd Class £36 

COLOMBO 1st Class £104 2nd Class £74 
ALSO TO 


SUMATRA, SINGAPORE & JAVA 
SHORT SEA TOURS 


ALGIERS & GENOA 


For full particulars apply 


D. H. DRAKEFORD, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W.3 


NEDERLAND ROYAL MAIL LINE 
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UFFERING and want are 

widespread ; empty purses, 
empty larders and cold grates 
are rife in the slums. 


Especially at Christmastide 
does the burden lie heavy... 
for this year there will be 
thousands without a Christ- 
mas-day dinner. 


That the yoke of the needy 
soul may be lightened... . that 
want and hardship may be 
alleviated is the supplication 
and endeavour of the 
Salvationist. 


Will you please help The 
Salvation Army to help others 
this Christmas ? 


THE 


SALVATION 
ARMY 


1 t] _ will provide a Christmas 

parcel for a family. Any 
gift will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by General HIGGINs, 
101, Queen Véictcria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Path of Recovery 


I am hopeful that the time may come when it wil] be 
possible to give a real Christmassy tone to the financial 
article in the Christmas Number of the Spectator. A a 
ago I had to present readers of this article with a rather 
doleful Christmas Card in the shape of a summary of res 
of the unfavourable developments of the year, though ] - 
that I expressed the opinion that, given economy in the 
national expenditure, there were not wanting grounds for 
some hopefulness with regard to the outlook for 1939 

That year is now drawing to a close and, while a month 
hence I shall hope to make a more exhaustive survey of 
its main features, it may be useful to recall some of the 
features of the past eleven months, and I must leave jt 
to readers to determine whether the slight hopefulness [ 
‘expressed with regard to 1932 has been borne out by events, 

- Tae Departurr FROM GOLD. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, I consider that 
the year has been one of quiet, steady preparation for 
an improvement in general conditions later on, even 
including trade itself. It must be remembered that jp 
every sense of the word the year has been a trying one for 
this country. A year ago I was writing a few months after 
our abandonment of the Gold Standard with the conse- 
quent slump in sterling and fall in British Government 
securities. No one could tell at that time what might be 
the effect of our departure from the Gold Standard upon 
our credit abroad and upon the general cost of living 
consequent upon the fall in the sterling exchange. It is 
in these directions, however, that the year has brought 
some developments of a more favourable nature than 
could have been expected. Thanks to the imposition 
of a high Bank Rate in September of last year, we were 
spared the inflation which at one time seemed to be 
threatened by the departure from gold, and as a conse- 


- quence of these precautions sterling has maintained its-pur- 


chasing power abroad toa wonderfulextent. Quite early in 
the year the Bank Rate, which opened at 6 per cent., was 
reduced, and by the end of the first six months it had come 
down to 2 per cent., thereby preparing the way for 4 
great War Debt Conversion which was destined to be one 
of the conspicuous features of the year. 

PouiticaL Factors. 

Before dealing, however, with some of the actual chief 
financial developments of the year, it must be noted that 
political developments, and especially international poli, 
ties, really constituted the dominating influence upon all 
markets. Of these foregoing developments I should 
be inclined to. assign first place and importance to 
the outcome of the Lausanne Conference. The virtual 
collapse early in the year of the Hague Conference 
had a disastrous effect upon all markets, as it seemed 
to well-nigh dispel all hopes of the chief European 
nations co-operating in efforts to deal with the financial 
plight of many of the European countries. Agreement on 
the vexed problem of German reparations seemed hopeless 
of attainment, and the effect was to increase the feeling of 
distrust in Europe, while financially a fresh blow was given 
to confidence in the Spring of the year by the discovery of 
the appalling Kreuger frauds. The failure of the Hague 
Conference occasioned a general feeling of pessimism with 
regard to Lausanne, but fortunately the outcome of that 
Conference exceeded general expectation. Possibly the 
increased depression and misery following upon the 
collapse of the Hague Conference had produced a great 
effect upon those assembling at Lausanne. At all events 
a general agreement was reached at that Conference 
promising a drastic reduction in German_ reparation 
payments, though it was recognized that final agreement 
on details must necessarily depend upon the preparedness 
of the United States to re-examine the whole question 
of international War Debts. ‘The political and financia 
atmosphere was vastly improved as a result of the 
better understandings reached between the Allies and 
Germany, while, also as an outcome of Lausanne, prelimi 
ary arrangements were made for a World Economic 

(Continued on page xviii.) 
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CAPITAL (Fully Paid) ... 
REST OR RESERVE FUND 
DEPOSITS out wat 


Correspondents throughout the 
world, 


Collections on Great Britain and 
Abroad given special attention. 


An extensive service is offered 


for assisting the DEVELOP- 
MENT of the EXPORT TRADE 


of the country. 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W.1 (formerly Branch of Bank of England). Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE —- EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL MANAGER: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES: 249. 
ASSOCIATED BANK: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 


"ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1727). 





£3,780,192 
£3,780,926 
£49,416, 137, 


Clients are assured of every 

facility for the prompt and 

competent handling of _ their 
Banking requirements. 


The Bank is prepared, in 
approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 























LIMITED 
Established 1833. 


Paid-up Capital £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund ed oe aes £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1932) ... £262,638,163 





Every Description of 
BRITISH AND 
OVERSEAS 

BANKING 


Business Transacted. 











TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 














THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Authorised Capital ... £3,000,000- 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits £1,217,927 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS, and 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business bcth at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 


be quoted upon application. 





TRUSTEE and EXECUTORSHIPS 


accepted. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 
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Hear this amazing 
new Ear Microphone! 


magically restored to them. 
Even if very deaf—just slip 
the tiny Micro-Midget receiver 
in your ear and. hear evéry- 








The Fortiphone has already re- 
stored all the joys of hearing 
to more than 17,000 Deaf! 
Many had been deaf 10, 20, 


even 50 years! Now they hear | thing you want to hear. It 1s 
and enjoy conversation, music, the very latest invention— 
wireless, church services, talkies, | lightest, - smallest yet most 


efficient’ aid to hearing the 


world has ever seen. 
Stops head noises— 
arrests progress of Deafness ! 


The Fortiphone banishés all the dis- next you: No irritating “ buzzing ” 
tressing consequences of deafness— or “crackling.” For every degree 
headaches, head-noises; nerve strain of deafness from_hard of hearing to 


concerts, birds singing, as if 
their natural hearing had been 











and the misery of not hearing what nao Se soe a 
others are saying. 1 pily |) Seen ae — - 
ie cs ying. It not only twenty-five years to bring the 


enables the deaf to hear, but usually 
arrests the progress of deafness and 
improves the natural hearing. Dis- 
tant sounds are heard as truly as 
the whisper of the person sitting 


“ Micro-Midget ” Fortiphone to per- 
fection, and it “is unquestionably the 
most marvellous invention to help 
the deaf hear the world has ever 
seen! 


Test the new “Micro-Midget” 


FORTIPHONE 


AT HOME 15-30 days ! 


Midget ” Fortiphone in your own 
home for 15-30 days before you 
decide to buy. Full particulars free, 
with I}lustrated Catalogue and Special 
Christmas Reduced Price Offer. » We 
employ NO travelling representatives, 
Send Coupon within 
10 days to secure 


Special Christmas 


Offer of 


ONE-THIRD OFF 
r=LIST PRICES'=4 


fj To FORTIPHONE LTD. (Dept. 17) | 
308 REGENT St., London, w.1j 


Please send Illustrated Catalogue i 
describing the marvellous New 
“Micro - Midget’ Fortiphones, B 
Home Trial Plan, and Special J 
Christmas Reduced Price Offer. 





chased without a prolonged trial in 
your own home, under the conditions 
of your everyday life. The Fortiphone 
Home Trial Plan enables you to 
test the marvellous New “ Micro- 


No hearing aid should ever be pur- | 





Authorised Distributors in Great 
Britain and treland: 


L. Arscli, 46 Pinstone St., & 539 Atter- 
cliffe Rd., Shefficlad; Geo. Bateman & Co., 
Ltd., 145 Commercial Rd., Portsméuth; 
Broom, Reid & Harris, 3 Queen St., 
Excter; U. Cameron Beaumont, 12 Queen 
Victoria St., Brigqate. Leeds; W. T. 
Comer,4 & 6 Arcade, Waijeali; Harrisons 
(Opticians), Snow Hill Corner, Birming- 
him; F. Larard Ltd., 46 Savile St., 
Hull; D. McInnes, 4 Suuth Lindsay St., 
Dundee; Nicol Smith Co., 57 Belmont 
St., Aberdeen; Pollock Bros., 25 Wicklow 
St., Dublin; Ree (Opticians), 58 West 
Regent St., Glasgow, C.2; Stanley Rendle, 
55 Park St., Bristol; Richardson, Adie 
d& Co., Ltd., 16 North Saint Andrew St., 
Edinburgh; James Woolley, Sons & Co., | 
Ltd., 76 Deansgate, Manchester. 





Overseas Distributors: fl 


Dr. G. H. Armstrong. Optical Dept., i 

The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. . ° 

M. Wilkinson, 225 Collins St., Mel: § Name bsese ouneepeer® eaepee seneee S50 oe 

bourne, Australia.” A. E. Clephane, fi A 

654 Colomho St., Christchurch, New 4 

Zealand R. Seagers Upton, Guardian a AGGreSS....000000- oversee vies teeeeeeee a 
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Building, 33 Addarrleu St., Cape Town; ti 
Mansficld House, President St., Jonhannes- 
burg; and Yorkshire House, 
Durban, South Africa. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 738) 
Conference at a later date to which Conference the Unit 

States agreed to. send representatives. 
, Tue NATIONAL FINANCEs. 

Meanwhile and pending the results of the vario 
political. Conferences, and especially pending the Woy 
Economic Conference; the authorities here adopted t 
wise policy of preparing for better times later on } 
making the financial position at home thoroughly soun 
Accordingly, the economies effected in the nation 
expenditure in the autumn of last year resulted in t 
disclosure of a realized surplus at the end of last Mare} 
and this was followed by a sound Budget yielding a sm, 
estimated surplus, though of necessity there could be 
reduction in taxation. By the creation at the same tin 
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as the publication of the Budget of an Exchange Equalf. 


zation Account a good deal was done to exert a steadyir 
influence upon the sterling exchange, while the constay 
fall in money rates prepared the way for the great Com 
version operation which was announced at the end of Jung 
the net result of that highly successful operation and i 
some subsequent Conversions later in the year was te 
ensure ultimate annual savings in the Debt service of very. 
little short of £40,000,000. The combined effect of chea 
money and the Conversion operations produced a gre 
rise in British Government securities, and this gree 
improvement in the national credit and the saving in debf 
expenditure must be counted among the favourablg 
features ‘of the year. 
Towarps Co-oPERATION, 
If, however, I were asked to name the most remarkab] 
feature of the past year and the one most calculated t@ 
inspire hope forthe coming year, I should at once emphasi 
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the signs of a greater readiness on the part of all nationg 











to recognize underlying causes of the prolonged depressiong 


such, for example, as fears concerning the maintenance 














of international peace, war debts and reparations with? 


their effect upon the exchanges and international trac 
and finance, and the tariff barriers with their restricti 
effect upon trade. Possibly we have still a long way t@ 
go before we can be sure of such a measure of international 
co-operation as to remove the three main causes of 
depression to which I have referred, but undoubtedly the 


past year has revealed more than any of its predecessors] 


an appreciation by the leading nations of the causes o 


trouble and of a desire to deal with them, and, despite thes 


pessimism which prevails in some quarters concerning the 
outcome of the World Economic Conference next year, 
am disposed to think that it may prove to be more! 
fruitful than is at present generally imagined. Carefully) 
considered, I believe there is much in the events of 1982) 
to give hope for favourable developments in the coming 
year. Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 
THERE have been two main influences operating upon markets 
during the past week. The first influence has been a wholly 
depressing one arising out of the fact that much of the over- 
subseription for the new Government Loan was found to be 
on account of those who applied for much more than they” 
really required and on receipt of their allotments all tried 


to sell at the same time, with the result that the Loan was” 
at one time forced down to 23 discount and other Government ~ 
At the lower level, however, ~ 


securities fell proportionately. 
a good deal of fresh investment buying took place, producing 
a quick rebound in prices, and at that mcment the other 


influence came into play in the shape of the announcement” 
of the presentation of the British Note to Washington con-~ 
Wwas—-somewhat / 
prematurely, perhaps—hailed as a bull point, and both sterling” 


eerning War Debts. This development 
exchange and Government securities advanced, the idea 
apparently being that the Note to Washington would scarcely 
have been issued if there had not been every reason to expect 


that it would be favourably considered. 


market of the possible tendency of Congress to oppose’ 


the idea of the postponement of the payment due on” 
December 15th, and markets again tended to react, and at the ~ 


time of writing business has slackened in most departments. 
(Continued on page xx.) 


Later, however, 7 
the cables from the other side brought a reminder to the 
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15 years’ work now in 
danger of curtailment ! 


Since 1857 this Institution has been 
engaged in constant efforts to 
Save despairing and tempted 
young women and girls 


Tt has lifted up multitudes who had 
fallen and, by its preventive work, saved 





STRANDED. 


many thousands from meral ruin. Its doors have been 
open day and night. The most stringent economies have 
been practised in maintenance and in management, but 
the income is far below the needs. 


Must one of the Homes be closed ? 


Will you please help now and generously to prevent such a 
disaster? The work is not only difficult to conduct, it is 
also difficult to write about: reticence is necessary. It 
would be a disaster if any curtailment became absolutely 
unavoidable. Apart from other heavy liabilities about 
§700 is needed to pay tradesmen’s accounts for food, 
clothing, etc., etc., of inmates. 


There is no time for delay. The Committee must decide 
quickly for or against the closing of one of the four homes. 
Please come to the rescue. Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by W. W. Thompson, Secretary. 


(FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN) 


THE LONDON FEMALE 
PREVENTIVE 





Office: 


: 4 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, W.C.1 COME IN: 



























A SERVICE THAT 
GOES TO THE VERY 
HEART OF THINGS 


T Imhof House you find the service is so far- 

reaching that it makes you want always to go there 
to satisfy your radio and your gramophone needs, 
Service there begins with an intelligent understanding of 
your demands, interpreted in a way that makes you feel 
you ought to pay more (yet- you pay less, for you can be 
sure of a dependable purchase) and ends only when you 
are completely satisfied that the instrument you haye 
bought is exactly and completely what you want. 
This definition cannot be more fully explained here, 
because no two people’s demands are alike. But you 
may be assured here and now that if you go to Imhof 
House for your Xmas Radio set, Gramophone or Radio- 
Gramophone, you will obtain just what you want at the 
price you want to pay. Even if you have but a hazy 
notion of what you need, you will be guided in your 
choice by specialists who have expert knowledge both 
mechanical and musical. To them nothing is too much 
trouble, little is impossible. The House of Imhof has 
been built up and its business developed by customers 
who prefer the efficient, helpful service they found there. 
Know how good and how helpful Service can be by 
Visiting Imhof House now. The new book, “ This Year 
of Radio,” free on request. 


Uf red. If mhof. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 




















The Christmas Present 
up-fo-date—a 


BAR-LET 


For your busy friends—a 
time-saving boon. For the 
leisured ones—a delightful 
aid to correspondence and 
writing. The BAR-LET is a 
perfect typewriter on a small 
scale. Weighs only 83lbs. 
Is ready for any work, in 
any place. Is finished in a 
choice of attractive colours. 
A Made-in-England gift at 
once useful and decorative, 


S" 
es 


CASH PRICE 


£8:8:0 


TRAVELLING CASE 


BAR-LOCK (1925) 
CO., NOTTINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. Makers 
of the BAR-LOCK 
TYPEWRITER, 








| TAKE ONE OF THE 
XMAS anv NEW YEAR 
TOURS 10 


SOUTH , 
AFRICA , 4 


£90 1st Class; £50 2nd Class; 
£30 31d Class. 

Also Christmas ‘Tours to 
MADEIRA or CANARIES. 
Reduced Return Fares. 
Write for Illustrated Folder. 
Head Office : 

3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 

125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
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Financial Notes 


(Continued from page xviii.) 
BurMA CORPORATION. 

The last two reports of the Burma Corporation constitute 
a fine example of what may be accomplished by carefully 
considered economies. ‘Throughout the two years the 
Company has had to contend with a persistent fall in prices of 
base metals to record low quotations, and during the year 
covered by the latest report fresh low record prices have been 
established for Lead, Spelter and Copper, the only redeeming 
feature being some recovery in the price of Silver. Neverthe- 
less, and in spite of these conditions, the economies in pro- 
duction, which amounted for the past year to the equivalent 
of about £424,000, have resulted in an actual increase in the 
operating profit for the year. During the past two years the 
decline in total expenditure as the result of these economies 
has amounted to no less than the equivalent of over £780,000. 

* * * 


KE. M. I. 

In the Spectator of November 4th I dealt with the unfavour- 
able report which had just been issued of Electric and Musical 
Industries Limited, or, as it is usually styled in the List of 
Quotations, “ E.M.I.” It was the first report after the 
great fusion scheme, and the appalling difference in the results 
compared with those previous to the fusion created a very 
unfavourable impression. That impression, however, was 
softened considerably by the statements at the recent meeting 
of shareholders; those present evidently felt that the 
Chairman had given a very frank and full explanation of the 
poor results of the year following the important merger. The 
Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, amplified what had been stated in 
the report, namely, that the source of the set-back was entirely 
to be found in international business, where they had had to 
contend with such adverse factors as limitation of exports, 
quotas, exchange restrictions, and other problems, At 
home, he explained, they had been working full time in 
the factories. The Chairman, too, ended his remarks on a 
reassuring note. The general efficiency of the conduct of 
the business had never been in doubt, while the reputation 
of the Company for its excellent productions is, as I stated a 
fortnight ago, beyond all question. AS Woods. 
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If you are anxious 


to assist some poor man or woman (who 
for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 
his or her employment), send your contri- — 
bution to the Secretary, = 


Royal = 


Surgical Aid _ 


Society = 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
(Patron: HLM. THE KiNG) 








and sccure for them the number of — 
“Letters "’ needed for the appliance — 
required. = 


** An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters 
each year—and so on in proporticn to amount 
contributed. 
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COMPANY. MEETING. 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING ECONOMIES 
SPEECH OF MR. ALFRED CLARK 


THE adjourned first’ ordinary general meeting of Electrie and 
Musical Industries, Limited, .was held, November T0th, at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. ‘ / 
‘Mr. Alfred. Clark (the Chairman) said he thought it would be 
helpful if a-brief reference was made to the structure and organization 
of the two companies, both before and after the merger, . Negotia. 
tions which had been in progress for a considerable period before 
were brought to finality in the spring of 1931, and the terms of the 
merger agreed whereby the shareholders exchanged their holdings 
in the two subsidiary companies for shares in Electric and Musical 
Industries. The organizations which had previously been in eom. 
petition with one another were thereby joined as from July |s¢ 
1931. Independently the two companies had been built up, in the 
light of accumulated experience, slowly and conservatively from the 
beginning of the century. The very nature of the business had 
demanded an international organization, for access to the music 
and musicians of every country was essential. Up to the time of 
the present depression, the results had been highly profitable and 
the two companies had been in an enviable position. There were 
few Governments which had not taken steps in recent times to limit 
imports, and one of the results of those universal restrictions had 
been a shortage of supply of the companies’ products in the particular 





country involved, and another had been a material increase in the | 


cost of goods that they succeeded in landing. — It was not surprising, 
therefore, that there had been an important decrease in the amount 
of goods they had been able to sell and, as a subnormal output 
affected factory costs, to decreased sales might be ascribed the losses 
they had incurred. 

Economists. 

As soon as the merger had beon agreed to, steps had been rapidly 
taken to meet the situation. Every effort had been made to take 
full advantage of the possibilities of manufacturing economies which 
the merger afforded. The period which he was attempting to 
describe had seen a phenomenal increase in public interest in radio 
broadcasting in the British Isles. The close connexion between 
radio and the gramophone had already brought their companies 
into that industry, and their rapid advances in research had resulted 
in the modern and perfected radio receiving sets and radio-gramo- 
phones, which had achieved such a popularity with the public. The 
previous acquisition of the business and rights of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company in that field placed them in a strong 
position, of which full advantage had been taken, and goods now 
marketed through separate channels under the trade marks 
** Marconiphone,” ‘* Columbia,” and ‘* His Master's Voice” were 
leaders in the new industry. 

The output of radio and radio-gramophone goods had_ now 
assumed very large proportions. Their factories employed on that 
work had been originally constructed, designed, and laid out for tho 
economical manufacture of mechanical gramophones. In order to 
utilize them on a large scale in the highly competitive electrical field, 
they had had partly to be replanned and reorganized, and that work 
had been earried out and completed in England in time for the 
present season. 

CENTRALIZATION, 

Dealing with the accounts, the Chairman said that as a matter of 
policy the Gramophone and Columbia Companies continued to 
operate as before so far as their contact with their markets was 
concerned. When Electric and Musical Industries came into 
existence, the control of the whole group had become centred in the 
hands of that Company, and arrangements had been made to provide 
it with the means of exercising the control. The financial result of 
those arrangements was reflected in the profit and loss account of 
the Company, and the Company was left at the end of its first 
financial period with a surplus of £2,300. The expenditure on 
Electric and Musical Industries had been incurred for the same 
purposes and very much in the same way as the corresponding 
expenditure for supervision and management had been incurred 
previous to the merger by the independent companies. Naturally 
the expenditure for these purposes since the merger had been less 
in total than it was previously. The total expenses of Electric and 
Musical Industries during the seventeen months covered by the 
accounts amounted to approximately £96,000, and was less than 
would have been expended for the same purposes by the two 
companies had they continued their independent existences. 

PROSPECTS. 

Competition there must always be, but in the gramophone industry 
it was almost negligible. Outside the gramophone industry, 
however, radio broadcasting was a competitor in the field of home 
entertainment. Successful as it had been, they still found that the 
public maintained a deep and, they believed, a lasting interest in 
the record, which always gave them what they wanted when they 
wanted it. They were also deeply in the radio business, and, 
whatever the future held for that fascinating and useful invention, 
they would have their share. The company was ably managed. 
The best brains had been selected from the two Companies, and th 
men responsible for building them up were working in harmony 
with the sole object of consolidating and furthering the shareholder’ 
interests. The spirit of co-operation between the employees of the 
two subsidiary companies was one of the happy phases of the merge 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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HE Stanboroughs is conveniently situated a 
few miles from London in its own delightfully 
wooded Park of 60 acres, 300 feet above sea level. 

Noted for its beautiful cedar trees and lawns, 










































The Human Wear 
and Tear 


in a great Missionary Society must be 
abnormally large; circumstances of mis- 
sionary service make that inevitable. 


To meet the needs of their men and women, 
and to provide for the widows and orphans 
of missionaries, the 


London 


















































© Music 3 : : ~ ; 
time of MM} everything is conducive to rest, relaxation and Missionary 
‘ble and HY complete restoration of health, The rooms are 
ia de | 
re limit I centrally heated throughout. Societ 
ons had @} Natural methods of treatment employed. y 
ria | Selected diets; hydrotherapy; all forms ot 
prising, #§} electro-therapy, — heggiatt M — asks for special gifts from the friends of its 
“output WA sunlight; massage; bergomie chair; A-nay ya work in India, China, Africa, Madagascar, 
et BY ment ; surgical, medical, and maternity depart- ‘ie Matte Seen. cnal Sian 
ments; laboratory tests, etc. . meas < apua. 
rapidly 4 *% Contributions to this Fund may be sent to 
to take I} Write to the Secretary for Booklet No. 44 and Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home _ Secretary, 
8 which | programme of special arrangements for Christmas. L.M.S Livingstone House Westminster 
ting to aedAVb Dey i tS! se, ‘ ’ 
wralo 1} The Stanboroughs, Watford, Herts. London, 5.W. 1. 
npanies Telephone: Watford 5252. 
‘esulted - 
gramo- ait Ba ins 
. The 
Marconi 
Strong == 
ds now | 
marks 
* were # |) NS | 
4 | 

d now § | MAR ] BANK h; 
om. that } 
i LIMITED. Whatever 
rder to 
il field, 
t work 
for the 
ter of the 
1ed to 
ts was 
ep into | 
in the 
rovide Head Office » WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL | W. h 
—7 London Office + 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 | eather 
s fist J || Manchester District Office - 43 SPRING GARDENS | 
re on ! 
» same | i ial 
omiding - 
curred [| |) Capital Paid Up and Reserves ..»  £7,190,866 
uel | Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1932 ...  £76,293,511 ‘) 
ail 
: || DURIESC® 
yy the Bf} | 
‘ — | The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in all 

| the principal towns at home and abroad. The Kine of Is ON 
st : 
‘| - Wailer Yaints 
home All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and F OR GOOD 
at the Foreign Exchange Business transacted. 
est in P 
| they The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar . a ee 
- for Public and Corporate Bodies. Tint Book and full particulars 
ntion, | from the Sole Manufacturers: 
a | SMALL SAVINGS ACCOUNTS OPENED. _ sat C 
sede. “}IOME BANKS” ISSUED FREE ON A MINIMU} “1: 
mony # | NOMDEPOSIT OF 1/> INTEREST ALLOWED. The Silicate Paint Company, 
Ides’ FY Page: B252, Charlton, London, S.E. 7. 
of the L Time will tell. ’ 
orger, — —— es 
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———. § Jove! 


WARD : BE 
| In my will 


vou whit mmeew serene | In my subscription list 
YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS I will remember 


AT F. J. WARD’S BOOKSHOP ST. DUNSTAN’S 
| 
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es 


; | (registercd under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
Please do not leave it tco late | 
because 


Dunstan’s looks after British blinded soldiers, 
anthony and airmen and their families for the rest 
of their lives. 


Christmas Catalogue now ready 





Please write for further particulars 


| 
| to the Secretary, St. Dunstan's, 
— Se _____3 BAKER STREET, W.1 | Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, 


——— WELBECK 3747-8 ————— — 
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\7 + sliadiial tie “a re 
| 
} 
Broken Toys 
| A doll is broken, and happiness gives ANN 
| place to tears . .. . so sensitive is 
| the child mind. ALE 
| An incident which you dismiss with a smile THUR: 
| is a tragedy through infant eves. Who, then, 
N CHRISTMAS DAY | can imagine the intense misery and suffering age 
° . y RIN 
many seamen in far | of a child exposed to wrongs which move di 
distant ports will be cut off | ff even adults to horror and revulsion? 
from the home circle. But | ; THE E 
they will be entertained IN int e & e P e Cc e Cc The Se 
YOUR NAME at over 100 | Ff all part 
| userul, 
Homes and Hostels by the | is doing all in its power to protect little 210,00 
British Sailors society. children from cruelty and neglect at the ~—s 
HIS y sggeagen egg SEAMEN’S WIDOWS | hands of vicious and neglectful parents and ie 
ee ’ - TO . | . x on. 
be greater owing to the and ORPHANS will share. | guardians. The extent of its help depends K.CV, 
. us unemployment ameng The BOYS at our Training | upon public support 
ealors, ‘a - 7 a | 
On behalf of the men who Hostel, LIGHTHOUSE | | Al 
ee cary: SMEEPERS aad SIGHT-'10 Will you kindly include 0] 
help. KINDLY SEND \ SHIPS’ CREWS, too, will | The N.S.P.C.C. in your 
“CHRISTMAS CHEER” : i ist ? 
Ph gts yg C x aera | Christmas Gifts list? 34/4 
e | | 
Please help these Special Efforts of the | | PLEASE SEND to Hon. Treas., Sir G. Wyatt 
9 Truscott, or Director, William J. Elliott, National 
| Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
by sending a Christmas gift now to the Hon. Treas., } Victory House, Letcester Square, London, W’.C. 2. LE 
1 
sails race Commercial Ron’ ‘Looton ie O, Sots, Chairman: THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. 
(Gen. Secy.: Herbert E. Barker.) [= oe eee Yara AN een) Saas —_— 

















S SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. PO! 
— Ss, ©. e ||| THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 























| 
The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid | CORPORATION The 
endeavour and cay amg P ace | Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. The 
i ee SE TT, ae ae nee I 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that | Potrons SPE ae aaa * So 
ey ee —_ —— —— ptf pon the Life- President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 
ss . ' tribut Rain ® | sic 
oat Service needs 1, contributions of 5/- eac | aT: CORPORATION gives assistance in money aaa clothing Shi 
| to the underpaid clergy of England, ales, Ireland, the 
WILL YOU SEND | Overseas Dominions and the Mission Field, their Widows and the 
{ Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other for 
{ temporary distress. mE 
ea j The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
H brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided slee 
| solely by the WANT AND WORTH of hoe Applicant. Att 
| At this season of the year the applications for help show 4. 
TO-DAY | marked increase, and a large fund 1s required to meet al] the Me 
Tur EArt or HaRKOWBY, Lr.Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., | needs. Gifts of clothing of every description are also most Ho 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. | omg sed cearerer. or sents re Cor 
1e Corporation has aided over cases of clerical distress. “tel 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | Sec retary—Cart., T. G, CARTER, R.N. Ss 
y - A | Jankers— <i 
42 Po en ee oss WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., Tavistock Square Branch, W.C.1. Che 
, Sw.t. j 
Z HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. > 
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Donations, 


ee EERE: 
Help Those Who Help Others aS 


Readers of the “ Spectator’ 
generous support of our voluntary hospitals and charitable institutions. 
greater help is needed in these more difficult times, 
charitable appeals which appear in this number for pee consideration this Christmas. 
will ae on 


ae ver hamid 





— 
AN APPEAL FROM 
THE FATHERLESS 


THE 174th 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 


of the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


will be held on 
THURSDAY, 8th DECEMBER, 1932, 
at the 


CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


(By kind permission of the Master, Wardens 
and Court.) 


Chairman: 


E. W. BARRON, Esq. 


The School at Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W., shelters 370 boys and girls from 
all parts of the country, training them to be 
useful, self-reliant citizens. Many others are 
awaiting vacancies. The school needs 
£10,000 each year above its assured income, 
and gifts towards the Chairman’s list may be 
sent to him at 9 Angel Court, E.C. 2, or to 
the Treasurer of the Orphanage, the Rt. 
Hon. Lorp MarsuaALL oF Cuuipsteap, P.C., 
K.C.V.O., at the Offices of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34/40 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 








XMAS TREATS 


Help urgently wanted for Christmas Cheer 
for crowds of little ones passing through 
our hands. Clothing, food, or money 
gratefully received by Lewis S. Burtt, Sec. 


HOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 
Hoxton Market, London, N.1. 


President: WALTER SCOLEsS, Esq. 


“Neither do I 


99 
condemn thee 
Your sym- 
pathy and 
support = is 











THALLAALANM thdiadil 





asked for 
the largest 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 


MISS WESTON’S 
. ’ 
Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Agnes E. Weston, 
D.B.E. 


The late Dame G.B.E., 
LL. D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, 
HE Viianiin earnestly appeal 
to all lovers of the Sea and 

Ships to assist them in carrying on 

the Spiritual and Temperance Work 

for the welfare and well-being of our 

Sailors all over the World. 199,906 

sleepers accommodated last year. 

Attendances—Concerts, &c., 40,147; 

Meetings, 102,869; Visits to Ships, 

Hospitals and ‘Sick Bays, 4,932. 





Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledge i, should be sent to the Hon, 
Treasurer, Royal Satlors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 


vincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 


peat Needlework G fuild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent. 


Royal 





and oldest 
interdenomi- 
national 2- 
year Rescue 
Training 
Home in 
Gt. Britain. 


TATNTATTTTTTTTENNT TAIT T 


| 





TTT TT 


THE KING 


Patron: HM. 


LONDON FEMALE ) 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY | 


now in its second century, has rescued = 
many thousands of young women and 
girls from the dangers of the streets 
and led them to happier lives. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to reduce the deficit in year’s 
1 

uecounts, or help by becoming an 

Annual Subscriber. 





} 
ast 


Write to Ad. PONTIFEX ELLIOT, L.Th. 

F.I.S.A., Secretary, 191 Hig by Street, 

Stoke Newington, London, N.1 

President: Ricut Hon. SiR Fy MAS 
INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P., P.C. 


——ERADICATE DISEASE——- 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
ded 1746) 

and give the peter an an opportunity to 

become young women worthy of our race 

Please send a Special Donation to Secretary, 

283 Harrow Read, London, W. 9. 





’ have built up a fine tradition in the past for their 


and we recommend all those 





Funds 
varied work of the Society, carried on by 
5,600 voluntary helpers. 
or goods will be gratefully acknowledged 


General Se 


JOHN KIRK 


Even 





DRED 

yee 
~ 
AS 


CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


From the 


SHAFTESBURY 


SOCIETY 


AND RAGGED 
SCHOOL UNION 


Patrons: 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Treasurers: 


SIR EDWIN DODD, WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 


FOR 88 YEARS A PIONEER IN 


CHILD WELFARE 


170 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS 


IN POOREST LONDON. 


8,300 Cripples registered and assisted. Barefa 
Mission 


(garments, boots, toys, good shri 


15 Children’s Homes and Camps. 


are urgently needed for the 


Gifts in cash 


by the 
-yctary, MR. 
HOUSE, _ 
LONDON, W.C, 


RTHUR BLACK, 
JOHN STREET 


Cc 
E 


Lb ELE EEE DE IEI 





“ ANGLO-CATHOLICS ARE NEITHER 
ANGLICAN NOR CATHOLICS.” 
—The Bishop of Durham. 

Will you help to oppose Ritualism, veiled 
Romanism and Rationalism in the National 
Church by sending a donation te the £8,000 
Forward Movement Fund? 

Hon. Secretary, Church Association, 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 2. 











No deeper depth 


of destitution and misery can be plambed than 
that in which multitudes helped by this 
Institution have their abiding place. 
They are the poorest of the poor—the flotsam 
and jetsam of ovr vast city. Wiil you generously 
come to their aid? 


On Christmas a 


between 600 and 1,000 Destitute men and women 
will be given a Roas Beef and Plum Pucding 

Dinner at “the Institution. 
CROWDS of slum and back-street CHILDREN 
in East-Central London will be given a 2W * ar 
Tr a TONS ef Seas for fir le 2S 
be away: als PARCELS ot ‘ctoTHinc, 
GROGERIES, TOYS, ete for povert 

far bl 

Please send a Generous Christmas Ci/t to 


WILLIAM WILKES, 


Field Lane Institution 
(Founded 1841), 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1 


Secretary, 
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HOW DO YOU re Sy 


line. 


BE THE WEATHER 4 f v 
FOUL OR FAIR, MANAGE IT? Wi 






























the resources of the _ 

‘ Year after year our guests ask us how yp 
SHIPWRECKED MARINERS manage to give them so good a time afr. 
| Society are daily called upon for help, not only to Christmas. Well, that’s our secret ! We A eth 


shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 


wor r r 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed ork ve y hard 


—— 
LLNERV 0 

















~ " ‘ne -woice-) 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work. though. As soon as ye Men 
WILL YOU HELP? one Christmas is over, —aiNe V 
Patron H.M, THE KING. we start thinking out ier 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, rae new attractions for i doa detect 
G.C.B., ete. “3 4 prof. W. R. 
" q ® 
Bankers: Secretary: - o | 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mauve, Esq. the next one. A. Via OFF 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. That’s why everyone who comes : 4 urgently 
= aes = igly for men. 


enjoys every minute of their er greatly. 


tefulty ack 





stay at the 





— a 
REE LIF! 

f ASTRO! 

radings), wit] 


If you want to spend your Winter Holidays in BLENHEIM HOTEL 
OsiRIs YOS 


BRIGHTON sat 
ey p A I N Write to the Resident Director for. .. 










































































. “ . Never ils. 
the Christmas Programme and Tari ff. end ol 
y ais 
TRAVEL BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE fone: 
THROUGH FRANCE ee ey 
‘ ' IANO ! 
iil, 
y ° hoyal Hill, 
Four Transpyrenean Lines B i MPI IS ie 
Baaerinmieienitinne oor 
bs ; : . . : BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. A special display hgh 
Six services daily from Paris-Quai d’Orsay Station of the best books, from the eighteenth century to (over Stree 
the present day, is now open. The display will nization 
s F : : 4 ; include Toy Theatres and ys, whic 
All information and Literature from : The Paris-Orléans & will be in aseuion po x ate ee 4 ” 
Midi Railways of France, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1 : Cree invalid 01 
; : All the New Books can be seen on the day of temporary 1 
publication. post confor 
mete se All kinds of Cheap Editions, Pocket Editions, and ——. 
THEATRES Reprints are kept in stock. Home has h 
OF, GRosvVENOR 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS Ltd. IQ: 19 
7 3 BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING . 
GLOBE = (Ger. 8724.) __Evgs. at 8.40. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 350 OXFORD STREET "LONDON W.1 Yon 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601 = ; es 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham, coal 
Crepric Harpwicke, Lovisr Hampton, C, V. FRANCE. YB sole Impor' 





———— 
—— 





QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents: — — 
NG 


EVEN : 
by Edward Knoblock = Beverley Nichols. at age 65, or at death if CA 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Varbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. . . b AL Oxfo 
earlier, can be provided by 


wats payment of 














and 


WW, THE WARMTH... £16 10s. a year from age 25 
7 THE CHEERFULNESS “ ee 


OFA DE AT FIRE £41 » » ww 45 iat 











(Professor 

t KING 

its unique glow and healthy fragrance create a happy NOVEM 
atmosphere which brings a feeling of peace and content- Walt 
ment unobtainable with the modern methods of house a ‘ : Universit 
warming. No office publishes lower premiums for such assurance) fF, ..., 
‘ DEAD | 

THE IDEAL FIRE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. than are charged by nk A 

A necessity, not a luxury. some 

PEAT FUEL IS REGULARLY USED IN THE OLD ENGLISH e e ge 
AND COUNTRY HOMES. e quita e ] e (Hunters 

Englana 

‘PRICES IN BLOCKS: ADS 


8000 ... £9 0 0O 4000 ... £415 0O 


0° He 8 | tee = 8 | Assurance Society|— 








762 a 

ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. eter nee 7 
London Office :—252 Regent Sireet, WA. Est, 1869, 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. I NEw 

No shareholders. INo commission. Daily 1 
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LIGHTY-THIRD EXHIBITION 
Daily 10-5, 
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- Rates for P id Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a tine averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
14% for26; and 10% ford2. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remiltance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL 7.0., CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, Les, 















—— . ¢ : 

LADY, experienced, with small capital, wishes to 
4 purchase & good Day-School connexion, preferably 
jibe South.—Apply Box A523, the Speciaior. 


ee . hesere : 
|LNERVOUS SPELCH DEF ECTS treated by scien- 

ine voice-building. Beauty o1 tone in speech & song. 
‘ilade Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 








Pr eae , . 

\WAZING VOCAL DISCOV ERY.—Develop a beauti- 
jal, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
LENT METHOD, Infallible cure for Stammering and 
sivocatdefects.— Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
Prof. W. R. RELD. Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1 
—— 

AST-OFF~ € LOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
( urgently needed tor Women, Children, and particu- 
gly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
afer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
jyerintendent, LAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
ful, Commercial Road, London, Lb. 1. 



















a 

REE LIFE READING by means of EGYPTIAN 
ASTROLOGY. Specially handwritten (no printed 
radings), with Lucky Scarab 2s. 6d.—Send full birthdate 
sikis YOSRI, Cromwell House, High Holborn, W.C.1, 





AEMORRHOTIDS (PILES) 





umkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Jor fails, Simple and safe  Obtainable through 
foots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
tHe BMAULENY wai, 
91/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper 


co., 
E.C. 1. 








IANO ACCORDIONS, Concertinas, Guitars, Drums, 
Gramophones, Banjos, Ukuleles. ‘Terms.— VICKERS, 
Royal Hill, Greenwich. 





tADLKS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
hwited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 


organization. 


U Ke LATIVES. 








invalid or Aged Gentlep-ople requiring permanent or 
tmporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
post confortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(wear Harrow School), Large garden, London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GnosveNoR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
fel.: Byron 2495. 





"VWERBA AMARGA’’ TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMALISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
(CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure. money returned in full if no relief obtained ),— 
fol Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leies. 








CINEMA 





Se ariens peat ¢ CINEMA 
AA Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 


THIRD WEEK, 


The Famous French Drama 
“DAVID GOLDER” 


Also ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF LIFE”’ 
and Hans Fischinger’s ‘* LICHTERTANZ.” 








LECTURES, &c. 





halla tei OF LONDON. 


A course of three Lectures on ‘“* FORM AND 
CONTENT ’’ will be given by Prof. M. SCHLICK, Ph.D. 
(Professor of Philosophy in the University of Vienna), 
at KING'S COLLEGK, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on 
NOVEMBER 21st, 23rd and 25th, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
first Lecture the Chait will be taken by Professor H. F. 
Hallett, M.A., D.Litt. (Professor of Philosophy in the 
University), 

A course of three Lectures on ‘“‘ THE FEAR OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION ”’ will be given by 
SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. 
(Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
NOVEMBER 25th, 29th and DECEMBER Ist, at 
5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
y Professor Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 
Gantestan Professor in the Royal College of Surgeons of 
giana), 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8s. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





WORLD 
CRUISE 


by the beautiful new 42,500-ton 
Empire Ship, the magnificent great 
white 


EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN 


Modern as the hour. The Shipping 
Sensation of the Century. British-built 
throughout. ong years of Cruising 
experience went into the design of this 
magnificent liner. Spaciousness is her 
keynote. 75 per cent. of the Staterooms 
have private baths. There are wide 
Sports and Sun Decks, a full-size Tennis 
Court, a Squash Racquets Court, Olym- 
pian Swimming Pool and every comfort 
and luxury that human wit can devise. 
Make the Empress your home for 4 or 
5 months while she takes you Round 
the World! 

THE CULMINATING 

EVENT OF A GRAND 

CRUISING YEAR 
Glamorous itinerary, planned to follow 
Springtime round the globe, includes 
Algiers, Naples, Athens, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Bombay, Singar +re, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, ee ( -king), Kobe, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, Los Angeles, 
Panama, Havana, etc.. etc. From 
Southampton, Nov. 23, from 359 gns. 
(exclusive of shore excursions). From 
Monaco, Dec. 16, from 325 gns. 
(exclusive of shore excursions). 
Write for special World Cruise Brochure: 

W. U. Powell, Cruise Department, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 

62-65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 

103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
Or Loeal Agents Everywhere, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





I Results 1932. 
Of the 59 vacancies announced 30 have been offered * 
to ditlerent candidates who studied at 
DAVLES’S 


5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351/52. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Bepeesery PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 


fwo open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exame. 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the Hrav- 
MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 











D*: WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—Inclusive fee for Board, Tuition and 
ivoks, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





YIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 1932-33. Over 200 

A Schools. Advice on Careers, Professions and 
Openings. 8s. 3d. post free.—Booksellers or DEANE & 
SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough. 


Eight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30 are offered annually to girls between the age 
of 12 and 15. Examinations in March, 1933, and suc- 
cessful candidates enter the schoolin the following May or 
September. Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTREss. 





YT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Charch of England - 
i) GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: THE 
LORD Btisuop OF St. ALBANS, University Examinations. 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
b - ee 





An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examinas 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 

Last day of entry, Jannary 3ist. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CAMEKON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








— SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
‘An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933, 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEA MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 








CO-EDUCATION 
N* TOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
4 


Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 














ey = SY WESTMINSTER. 


WOMAN P ROPERTY MANAGER, 


OF 


Applications are invited from fully qualified women | 
for the position of Property Manager of the Grosvenor 
and Ebury Bridge Housing Estates. The salary is 
£300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 
to £400 per annum, but the salaries paid by the Council 
are subject at the present time to certain temporary 
abatements, which on £300 amount to £9 10s. per annum, 
Applicants must be fully conversant with the Octavia 
Hill system, and the person appointed will be entirely 
responsible for the administration of the property. 

Particulars of the appointment and forms of application 
can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom appli- 
eations must be delivered not later than 9.30 a.m. on 
Monday, November 28th, 1932. 

PARKER Morris, 
Town Clerk, 
Westminster City Hall, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 














ART EXHIBITIONS 
JEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, BURLINGTON-GDNS.W.1 
NOW OPEN. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





a EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Ef. G,. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 


anniv te She SECRETARY 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 





sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, «ec, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full | 


Closes December 2. ! particulars from Mics PResTON, Principal, : 


| September 30th, 1933. 


——— SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 


Entrance Scholarships to the Junior Schoo}, extendible 
to cover the whole school career from 8 to 18: value, 
£60 or £30 per annum: age limit, 8-11, at 
Tests, March 6th-9th, 1933. 

Scholarship Tests for direct entry to the Senior 
School are held in May: age recommended, 11-12. 
—Apply The SECRETARY, Abbotsholme, near Rocester 
(Staffordshire). 


as 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet), 

—Mr. CHAS, SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 

dyequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 








) R. WILFRID KING, L.T.C.L. (Eloc.) teaches extem- 
Motcre & Public Speaking. Undertakes the correction of 
Foreign Accent, the elimination of Stammering and all 
speech defects.—28 Watling Street, E.C.4. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISM PAYS.—-Live contributor to 50 papers 
e teaches the one sound method.—BM/TYPE, W.C.1, 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptlyexecuted’ 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.—- 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Ekderton Rd, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
rSS. INVITED dealing with specialized themes, 
M Known or unknown authors kindly note. 
biography, economics, reminiscences, theology, travel 
or anything interesting welcomed. Book length only. 
—LINCOLN WILLIAMS, 30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 2. 


N ss. typed, Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. Expert 
M work.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 











YPEWRITING carefully exeeuted by expert. Quick 
service. MSS. ls. per 1,000 words.—HAkOLD 
Cass, 184 Thurnham Street, Lanéaster. 





Ay KIT FOR PROFIE.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for free booklet —REGEN® 
InsTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W, 3 
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HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


b ee RK School or College or -Persenal arms painted on 

wood or glass from 10s. 6d. Woodeut bookplates 
from 5s, 6d. Photos and particulars frem J, SELWYN 
DUNN, Heraldic artist, Kelniscott Stulio, Lion Lane, 
Haslemere, Surrey. 











WANTED FO PURCHASE 


A“ ere LY HIGH PRICES 

LVER and SOVEREIGNS 
recurn. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shetlield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1 





paid for GOLD, 
Banknotes per 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


HAMPAGNE opportunity. To close 

» estate. Louis Koederer 1920, 138s. 
Clicquot 1920, 165s., Perrier 
Box A527 





gentleman's 
per doz., Veuve 
louet 191y, 168s.—Write 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Cresf, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistie and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free, HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, London, W.1. 





N place of the usual rather formal card why not send 

| your friend a set of six of our ** Some thing New in 
crosswords’’? These very intriguing puzzles, in 
envelope with Christmas Greeting, are priced at 6d. 
per set and will give the recipient a very happy hour or 
so. They may be had in any quantity, post free, from 
the publishe: rs, J. & I. Tov, 4 Paton Street, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands, All kinds of Woollies. hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, se. light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
or in the famous ** Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices—-Wool pr ices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Tllus’d. Booklet and Price 
List, Wm. D. JOHNSON, 8. 336 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 











RIME Welsh Mutton Hdgqrs. abt. 


10 Ibs., 1/- per 
Ib. Foreqrs. about 9 Ibs., 10d. 


per Ib. Post paid. 








‘thursdays ; “Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Caern. 
NCOTCH BEEF.—Sirloin 1s. 3d., Ribs 1s. 3d. Engtieh 
bh) Ribs 1s. Scotch Mutton, Legs Ild., Neck and 
Snoulder, 13-14 Ibs., 9d. Chilled Sirfoin 9jd.  Silverside 
9h Ox Tongues 8 1s., 18., mild cured. Christmas 
Poultry. Finest expert selection. York Hams, 16-18 lbs., 
1s. 6d.—Write further particulars, Box A525, Speetator. 





Brive CakEs—K. 


bolland & Sons, Ltd. 
Chester 


, Eastgate Row 








MISCELLANEOUS 


R EVELATION TO LOVERS of 
d Tobaeeco. “* BIZIM’’ CIGARET 
ivu, post free, plain or cork- pee d; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to m: anit returers, J.J. EEMAN & Co., Ltp., 9u 
Piccadilly, 1. * SOLACE-C TRC LES’ ’ Pipe’ Tobacco, 
the finest Dy SB ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure 
12s. ¢d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 


a Handwoven 
«ec,, alWays in stock. 


quest —MANAGER, Lissidell, 





real Turkish 
“TES, 6s. 3d. per 











Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
Tweed patterns free on re- 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 
H AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invitea 
to wring their announce ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Speclator. Prepaid Classitiea 
Advertis¢ments cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spee ator Oitices, 99 Gower Street 








London, W.C.1, with remitatnee by Tuesday of each 
week, Discou: ats s—241% for 6 insertions ; 5°94 for 13, 
74°, for 26; and 10°, for 52 











Post discarued ties to W. HivcutNGs & SON, Lie makers, 


and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
aded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, or no charge. Specially relined to 
prevent creasing. "Any shape or condition, Is. 3d. each, 


14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.O.D.), Dept. 
Colliers Wood, V 


WALPOLE Soa London, S.W. 











BOARD. RESIDENCE, &e. 


IVIERA for 2} gns.—-Writer and wife with beautiful 
Riviera villa invite few guests. Absolute privacy. 








punny, sheltered garden and separate lounge. 24 gns. 
inclusive. Noextras. Excellent cook.—Box A526; The 
Spectator. 

DEVON.— Lady wishes for permanent guest. 


” 


a 
S Sunny house, sea, golf.—‘* H. 38.,’’ c/o FULLER, 


iz Holles Street, W.1 





UNFURNISHED FLATS 
* ILLUSTRATED INDEX ’’ TO LONDON’S 
ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
vistricts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, "bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 Mansions Bureau, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1, (Phone ; Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING Hous 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors 
comiorts with baths and other oy 
Tele.: 314 





find Hote 


ae 
Hydro at moderate cost. SS of 4. 





hs 
YORK HOUSE HOTEL—y 
Fully licensed. A.A, ro 


Historical associations from A’p, lisg, 





ype gent be L 
class residential. 
Large garage. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h, & ¢, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, 
Illd. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 


BRINE 
Wate 
AA. BAG 





tie ANGLES PRIVATE HOT, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bed 
knglish chef. Winter terms from 2 gns. 'Phone 311, 








tina 
| seb RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melviy 
“4Crescent. Tgms, ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 
L ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 


High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—se, 6, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 
rATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt,. Britain’s Greatest 
= | NV Hydro. .For health, comfort, and pleasure, 21) 


bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1%, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free, Two Resident Physician, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, 





Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
S$ REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


PEOPLE'S 
TD, 
P. R.A. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE'S Hovse, 1093 Rremm 
STREET, W. 1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards, Turkish and electric baths in house, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly —— for its home atmosphere ani 
reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


wis IRE to 

St. George 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. 
2 guincas weekly, 





Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d,, a 








aaa BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be ple used to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 

In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 

the following have subscribed towards ithe cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLE i a AY. 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROO 

—ROYAL YORK HOU ae, 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL. 
BERAHILL-ON-StrA.—GKANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—-BOU RNEMOU TH Faas 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 





BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGH FON-(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).- -GREAT NORTHERN, 
CALLANDER (Perths. ee ADNOUGHT. 

LACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAL. 

3 





- ILL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 


DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 4 


BATHS. 
EASTBOURNE.— PARK G ATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENE 


—PANMU RE. 





| MANCHESTER. 





Speecrator’s Recommended List. 





ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).--ANGLER’S, 

GAIRLOCH (Koss-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 

GRASMERE.—PRINCEK OF WALES LAKE. 

HARROGATE.—-CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 





LAKE VYRNWY (Montgome ryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 


LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VIC’ fORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (ArgyuUshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russe: H'St., W. c 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, WwW C1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BA 

MALYVERN.-—-FOLEY ARMS 

~BOWDON HYDRO. 


*Re-open March Ist, 1933. 








MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).-GOL FVIEW. 





OBAN.— ALEXANDRA 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.— sT ATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—AT Pe = a A 


LACE, 
-—FONTHILTE. 
NORTHERN, 


REDHILL AND REIG 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle rat TERA 4 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —GT. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAW KSTONE PK.,WEST0S 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 

—(nr)HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNIOS 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 

TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 


——— 








FINEST 
DAIRY-FED 





10 to 14lbs, 
each, 


SPLENDID FOR XMAS. 


8/10 Ibs. each. 


Send for our Christmas 








HA 





Mild-cured, Delicious Flavour, 
Smoked or Pale: 





ENGLISH = SHeppar 
Rich and — 


E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, ee: 


iS 
114: tei 


(Four at '4d. per Ib. less) 
CHEESE 


D. Per Ib. 
Rail Paid 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


description 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


ove 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter axe 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever? 
is transacted through 
throughout Australia and New Zeaiand. Deposits for fixed periods received 





oes eee ooo eco eee = £4,500,000 
as eee) chie, anes — ne 
avs ase wie eee £2,000,000 


£4,500, 000 





the numerous branches of the Bank 





ee 
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| MONEY for CHRISTMAS | 








GET RID of your GOLD 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES ARE STILL HIGH 





We have a large demand 
for Old English Silver and 


good Jewellery. 











We pay Highest Prices for GOLD, SILVER, 

JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES (not 

Vulcanite), ANTIQUES and VALUABLES. 

Large or small quantities. Highest London 

Price paid for SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates 
for Large Quantities. 


Forward by Registered Post or Registered 
Rail. Bank Notes sent per return. 


The Biggest Dealers of the kind in the World 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


7a NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Bankers : Telephone : Telegrams : 
Lloyds Bank, Bond St.. Mayfair 0651 (8 lines). * Bentobond, Wesdo,” 
London. London. 





HTT MRR LR 
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CONQUER CANCER 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is applying 
itself to the methodical and scientific 
investigation of the causes of Cancer, 
and the results of its invaluable research 
work are placed at the disposal of the 
medical practitioners of the world. 





Whilst carrying on this work of study 
and research, The Cancer Hospital is 
contributing to the alleviation of suffer- 
ing. It is well equipped with the most 
up-to-date appliances. Poor patients are 
admitted free and a certain number of 
beds are provided for advanced cases who 
are kept comfortable and free from pain. 





HELP BY 


fegacy Subscription or D onation 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


Please send cheques, crossed Coutts & Co., to the Secretary 


he 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 


(Incorporated under Royal on 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 
To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become Benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following Form of Legacy is respectfully recommended: “ J gite 
and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the F *ulham Road, London, the sum of 
cpplied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440, STRAND, W.C. 





sak hack cssiesusenssvucsicausisuod ohaasdeviaeeberieiie (free of Legacy Duty), to be 


Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 





London: Printed by W. Sreargut anv Sons, Lrv., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and published by Tin Spectator, Ltp., 
932. 
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